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“Bur AS WE WERE ALLOWED OF GOD TO BE PUT IN TRUST WITH THE GOSPEL, EVEN 80 WE SPEAK, NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GOD, WHICH TRIETH OUR HEARTS ” 
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Che Independent. 


A HAPPY WOMAN'S FANCY. 
BY H. H. 


Sue walked in the sunset’s waning light, 
Her face with unconscious gladness bright ; 
She walked where roses bloomed in their bed ; 
The clouds in the sunset sky were red 

As the roses were, and floated slow 

Like the roses’ petals to and fro 

In the summer air, and rose and fell 

Like the petals on each wind’s soft swell. 


‘She gazed at the glory overhead, 

And stooped and gathered a rose full red. 
“To keep,’’ she said, ‘‘ when summer is done, 

I gather them daily one by one. 

In 4ilk and linen, in drawer and chest, 

I lay them away in fragrant rest, 

And the days on which their bloom was shed 

I gather and lay away, not dead, 

As the roses are, but sown to rise, 

Like souls of the saints that die, to skies 

Where they at last in a heavenly place 

Shall dwell, transfigured and face to face.” 


And, speaking thus, she smiled as she went 
Through the garden-paths. The roses bent, 
Shedding their petals in rosy crowds. 

Like petals of day, the rosy clouds 

Went floating off in the twilight free ; 

But I bore the picture away with me— 

A woman fair in the summer weather, 

A day and a rose gathered together, 

And a heart so glad that it could see 

In all things Love’s immortality. 





LOOKING FOR THE HANDFULS. 


BY THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D. 





WHEN Ruth was gleaning in the barley- 
field of Boaz the generous farmer com- 
manded his young men to “let fall some 
of the handfuls of purpose for her,” They 
were told to ‘‘leave them, that she might 
glean them”; and they were not to rebuke 
her for gathering them up. So she gleaned 
in the field until the evening, and beat out 
what she had gleaned, and it was nearly a 
bushel of barley. Happy, honest toiler! 
She received her reward. Instead of con- 
sulting a false pride and loitering the day 
in idleness, her brave industry brought her 
more than the ephah of grain. It made 
her the wife of lordly Boaz, the mistress of 
his mansion, and the ancestress of the 
promised Messiah. So they who hum- 
ble themselves are often exalted. 

But there is a rich spiritual truth to be 
gleaned from this beautiful incident in the 
pastoral of ‘‘ Ruth.” Just as the liberal 
heart of Boaz commanded his men to let 
fall the handfuls for the nimble fingers of 
the maiden, so God is wont to let fall his 
blessings for those who are diligent in do- 
ing his will. No true workman works in 
vain. Sometimes in the heat of the long 
day aChristian pastor is tempted to dis- 
couragement. He sees but few results. 
But presently God lets fall a handful of 
golden stalks, to cheer his heart. Some 
souls are converted. Some fallow-ground 
hearers begin to show signs of acrop. His 
prayer-meetings begin to give token of a 
Tevival. Perhaps a project that laid very 
near his heart is taken up by willing hands 
and open purses. Or it may be that the 
Conscientious toiler gets a marvelous 
blessing into his own soul; a new 
manifestation of Jesus as his personal 
guest and comforter; a new incoming of 
the Holy Spirit. Our Heavenly Father 
knoweth both what to bestow and when to 


bestow. There are thousands of pastors 
and Sunday-school workers who, after their 
summer vacations, are just entering ona 
new season of gleaning. Let us give them 
the inspiring hint that just at the right 
time and in the right way the Master of 
the field will let fall the handful. Be not 
weary in well-doing. In ‘‘due season” 
(which always means God’s time, and not 
ours) ye shall gather the precious blessing. 
It may not come in the way you look for 





or be of just the kind you expected; but it 
will fill your basket. You and I do not 
serve a stingy Master. 


This incident in Boaz’s barley-field has a 
beautiful application to Bible-study. Too 
many Christians never practise a careful 
gleaning of the inspired Word. In fact, to 
such careless readers a large and precious 
portion of the Word isas utterly unknown 
territory as the headwaters of the Nile. 
They never search the Scriptures. But 
when we patiently gothrough the wonder- 
ful domain of truth with open eye bent 
down humbly to seek for the hid treasures, 
oh! what handfuls of fresh promises, and 
fertile suggestions, and marvelous teachings 
are dropped in our path. -We pick up a 
truth never dreamed of in many an out-of- 
the-way passage. In some historical in- 
cident, or some neglected verse of prophecy, 
or some dry chapter about Jewish rites and 
ceremonies we find a whole sheaf of divine 
teaching. God never put one page in 
his Book without a purpose. There is 
more than a bushel of barley in the 
Book of Leviticus. Many persons pass by 
this portion of the Word as a mere uphol- 
stery shop of priestly robes and Jewish rit- 
ualities. But to him who can discern the 
things of the Spirit the book is full of most 
rich and rare instructiveness. It typifies the 
Christian life most wonderfully. Even that 
long catalogue of names in the fourth chap- 
ter of the First Book of Chronicles furnishes 
a text fora capital sermon in that single 
name of ‘‘ Jabez,” the child of sorrow, who 
turned out to be a man of many virtues. I 
once heard Mr. Moody talk for half an hour 
to a mission school, and the children were 
delighted. But he picked up his handful 
of fresh truth in the fence-corners of a 
chapter in the ‘‘ Proverbs.” It was a taik 
about the ant, the spider, the cony, and the 
locust. Happy is that Sunday-school class 
and happy is that congregation whose 
teacher understands where to find the hand- 
fuls of fresh truth in God’s great field. 
He always lets fall such handfuls to the 
patient, prayerful gleaner. 

In every field which Providence opens 
up to us there is precious grain to reward 
our gleaning. Some of my readers may 
even now be treading a field over which 
the sharp sickle of adversity has passed 
with keen and cutting afflictions. Your 
hopes have been laid low. Has that stub- 
ble-field nothing left for you but the thorns 
of discontent and the brambles of unbelief? 
Will yeu be so blind and foolish as to 
prick your fingers with Satan’s briers? My 
afflicted friend, the God of love will let fall 
some precious handfuls of comfort, if you 
will only search for them with the eye of 
patient humility. In fact, there are scores 
of golden passages in God’s Word that 
were only intended for such as thee. 
They are as truly designed for thee as is 
the letter left by the postman with thy own 
name on the envelope. These passages of 
comfort are Christ’s love-letters to thee. 








Never wouldst thou have received them if 


thou hadst not gone through the mown field 

of bitter disappointment or bereavement. 

Here is one handful of consolation let fall 
for thy gleaning. ‘‘My grace is sufficient 
for thee.” ‘As thy day, so shall thy 
strength be.” “I will be with thee in 
trouble, and will deliver thee.”  ‘‘All 

things work together for good to them who 

love God.” ‘‘ They that sow in tears shall 

reap in joy.” ‘‘ Weeping may endure for a 
night, but joy cometh in the morning.” 

Here are but specimens of the treasures of 
strength and comfort which God droppeth 
in the path of his chastisements, for his own 
to gather up. In the closing verses of the 
Ninety-first Psalm is a whole handful of 
divine promises, as sweet as honey and the 
honeycomb. 

What graces, too, are to be gathered in 
those stubble-fields of affliction! Abraham 
found there the noble commendation that 
he was ‘‘the friend of God.” Daniel won 
his crown there. Job came out of that 
field, which the scythe had apparently 
swept clean, with a whole armful of spir- 
itual blessings. Paul never would have 
been the man that he was if the first crop 
of his selfish aims and ambitions had not 
been cut away. Then he turned gleaner 
for the Lord, and went home to Heaven 
more richly laden than Ruth came home 
from the barley-field. To every one of us 
the Master appointeth his or her field of 
toil or of trial. He hath the handful for 
each, if we have but the faith to look 
for it. At the final hour of judgment the 
question to each of us will be: ‘‘ Where 
hast thou gleaned to-day?” 





OUR INDIAN POLICY. 





BY JANE GREY SWISSHELM. 





THE massacre of Gen. Custer and his 
command by the Sioux is an event which 
should not be allowed to pass without arous- 
ing the nation to measures that will prevent 
such occurrences in the future. There 
seems to be a general understanding that 
our Indian massacres are induced by some- 
thing in our Indian policy. Eastern peo- 
ple have a vague idea that the wrongs of 
the Indian are at the bottom of them, and 
that for these wrongs the victims are re- 
sponsible, and that the folks murdered by 
Indians do but suffer the just punishment 
of their crimes. 

The whole question is of most serious mo- 
ment; and, as I have been so placed that its 
study was forced upon me, I beg the atten- 
tion of folks who have studied Indians in 
Cooper’s novels and missionary reports to 
a few of the facts in the case. 

In Minnesota and Dacotah in 1862 the 
Sioux murdered one thousand citizens of 
the United States, and the Chippewas were 
kept from joining them by the interception 
of the armssent tothem. Between Dacotah 
and the British Possessions is the Red River 
of the North, a narrow stream, navigable 
for small boats part of the year. On one 
side of this river was the most savage war 
and on the other perfect peace; and the 
only danger for a British subject, in cross- 
ing this hostile country, was that he might 
be mistaken for an American. 

After our Government had suppressed 
that outbreak, by paying the Indians for 
what murders they had committed, on con- 
dition that they would promise to be good, 
one of my subscribers, a full-blooded Chip- 
pewa, told me he would move with his 





family into the Selkirk settlement, because 
. 


there was no chance for Indians under our 
Government. It classed every one with his 
tribe and left him to be governed by its 
laws. There was no use raising a crop, be- 
cause idle Indians could come and take it. 
Individual property was not protected. The 
tribe had a community of homes, on the 
reservations, and a community of goods. 
The man who did least had as much as he 
who did most. All depended on their an- 
nuities, and idleness was the rule. 


If one adopted the habits of the whites, 
he became an object of scorn and enmity 
to all Indians, and found that he belonged 
to no place or people; but over in Selkirk 
an Indian had the same rights, the same 
protection as a white man. He could get a 
farm and keep it. If he raised grain or 
stock, it was his own—did not belong to the 
tribe. He was married, like a white man, 
and could have only one wife. He was,in 
short, on a level with white men. There 
was no color-line to doom him to savagery. 

I had attended a wedding in his house, 
and knew that he was trying to live in civ- 
ilized fashion, and that he was alike the ob- 
ject of suspicion to both white and red 
men. He stood between two distinct 
nationalities, existing like a wheel within a 
wheel, with laws and customs diametrically 
opposed, yet both, with all their contra- 
dictions, guaranteed, sustained, and perpet- 
uated by the one power. 

The United States, which had then be- 
gun to talk about Brigham Young’s wives, 
had made a special pet of Hole-in-the-day, 
who had his six wives. She had fenced in 
six hundred acres of land for him and built 
him a handsome harem, and just after the 
massacres gave him a free trip to Washing- 
ton, ten thousand dollars, and a seventh 
wife. Every year he was paid a handsome 
bribe to be good, and this was one of many 
special presents; yet every little while he 
threatened to let loose his young braves, 
who wanted nothing so much as to extir- 
minate the whites. ° 

The people of Minnesota lived in con: 
stant apprehension of massacre; while more 
sparse settlements in Selkirk spent their 
time without apprehension. There Indians 
were most successful hunters and trappers. 
Some of them came down every summer 
with the cart-trains, bringing tefs of 
thousands of dollars’ worth of furs, and 
taking back agricultural implements and 
other merchandise. They were dressed like 
white men and behaved like white men— 
drove their oxen, baked their flapjacks, 
milked the cows they drove with them, 
mingled with the white men of the train— 
and there seemed to be no line of demarca- 
tion. While our Indians used to come to 
town in all their hideousness of nudity, 
war-paint, scalp-locks, and eagle-feathers; 
hang around kitchen-doors and beg food 
or dance war-dances for small change. 
They were savages, beggars, and loafers, 
filthy, mean, disgusting, and dreadful. 

In looking for the cause of the difference 
in the same people, under different govern- 
ments, I was carried back to a lesson I had 
often read in school, when a child—. ¢., the 
celebrated conversation between William 
Penn and the King of England, in which 
the King asks the Quaker how he expects 
to hold the land His Majesty has granted 
him in the New World, since he has no 
soldiers and need expect none. 

To this pertinent query the Quaker re- 
plies that he has no need of soldiers, as he 





intends to buy the property from the right- 
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ful owners. The whole conversation turns 
on the point of the right of discovery and 
conquest; and in it Penn takes the part of 
a great moral philosopher, reproving the 
sin of a public robber and despot. On its 
apparent conclusions the minds of several 
generations of Americans have been formed 
and to the Penn doctrine we trace all our 
Indian troubles. 

He laid down a rule which challenges 
the admiration of all lovers of straight lines: 
But Nature moves in curves, and we find 
nothing in human history that lies parallel 
to Penn’s rule, while his own conduct is 
even more divergent than that of his kingly 
opponent. 

The King held his crown and lands by 
the right of discovery and conquest. It 
had never occurred to him to doubt the 
rightfulness of this title. But Penn dis- 
claimed and repudiated this right, yet held 
an English estate under it. The King be- 
lieved he hada right to his North American 
possessions. Penn believed that he had no 
such right; yet he voluntarily sought and 
obtained a share of those possessions. He 
was content to become a receiver of stolen 
goods and dissembled to get a charter 
founded in fraud. 

Then, while repudiating the right of dis- 
covery and conquest in civilized nations, he 
endorsed it in savages. The only claim of 
the Indians was one of conquest and dis- 
covery. Their ancestors had crossed the 
ocean a long time ago, discovered the West- 
ern Continent, conquered the people they 
found there, and had taken possession. 
One tribe in turn conquered another and 
took possession, and the only title they 
could have was one of conquest; yet this 
Penn professes to hold sacred and prides 
himself on his superior integrity in propos- 
ing to buy it. Next comes the purchase, 
and all laws of equity on this head require 
an exchange of values. 

Even the old fighting Scotch Presbyte- 
rians, who used to rush into the thick of 
the battle singing psalms, and kneel in 
solid phalanx to pray and receive the charge 
of the enemy on the point of their pikes, 
have left on record, in the Westminster 
Confession, their faith on this purchase 
question; and it quite puts to shame the 
practice of the peace-loving Quaker. 

According to their rule, it is a fraud to 
take advantage of the ignorance or necessi- 
ty of any one, in order to obtain from him 
property at less than its value. 

This fraud Penn committed and repeated. 

He was the great pioneer in the business of 
cheating Indians. He acted as one who 
should buy from a child a valuable estate 
for a bon-bon, a toy watch, and a spinning- 
top. 
The success of his confidence-game is 
quoted as proof that Indian hostilities are 
all provoked by whites; and we are told 
that not a drop of Quaker blood was ever 
shed by Indians. This may all be true; 
for there are people who have the art of in- 
citing war and staying in safe places while 
the combat rages. The Quakers have made 
but the one effort at carrying civilization 
into the wilderness, and their policy had 
the success of novelty. Besides this, the 
Indian is shrewd beyond all his civilized 
neighbors and seldom kills the goose that 
lays the golden egg. 

Indians know that they are indebted to 
Quakers for the policy which enables them 
to hold out against the advancing tide of 
civilization; and they think it is their in- 
terest to cultivate this policy. Hence their 
deference to Quakers. The Quaker is to 
the Indian what the cat was to the monkey 
when he wanted his chestnuts out of the 
fire; or, rather, what a cunning lawyer is to 
acriminal. They enable him to lie in the 
shade and play poker, while white men 
raise his beef and beans, manufacture his 
scalping knives, Spencer rifles, blankets, 
and tin dippers, and carry them to him. 

It is the Quaker who supplies Sitting 
Bull and his band with those superior 
butcher-knives, with which they so dex- 
terously cut the hearts out of white prison- 
ers that they are sometimes able to dash it 
into the face of the owner while it still 
quivers and he gasps. This is an exploit 
which confers lasting fame on an Indian 
brave, and one that could never be per- 
formed with any less trusty a weapon than 
those supplied him by his Quaker allies. 

No Indian ever could have unjointed, 





cut off, and put in his game-bag the feet 
and hands of a child, and had hours of 
sport in watching it die, after the operation, 
if the Quakers had not furnished him with 
a knife superior to any he could have other- 
wise obtained. Indians never could have 
procured the Spencer rifles with which 
they shoot United States soldiers, from a 
safe distance, if Quakers had not come to 
their assistance. Again, they would not 
dare roast teamsters alive, if the Quakers 
did not stand between them andthe pun 
ishment which Western men would mete 
out tothem! They would not dare to get 
up a war, or a massacre, but for the assured 
sympathy and assistance of their Quaker 
allies, and the foreknowledge that, in any 
event, their crimes will be rewarded with 
rations and guns and blankets. The 
Quaker’s immunity from Indian slaughter 
is purchased as the Jews bought pardon, 
by employing priests to shed others’ blood 
than their own. 

This seems like a terrible accusation to 
bring against so excellent a body of peo- 
ple—nay, against the whole religious ele- 
ment of the United States, for the churches 
have all gone over to the Quakers on this 
Indian question; but it is explained by one 
short sentence: ‘‘They know not what 
they do!” Many of the most fearful crimes 
that blacken the page of history have been 
committed by men who thought they were 
serving God at the time of their commis- 
sion, and it is no new thing for bad men 
to take advantage of the single-minded- 
ness of the good to make them subserve 
very evil purposes. 

A blunder is worse than a crime, in that 
its effects, being altogether unforeseen, are 
apt to be further reaching; and Penn’s blun- 
der about Indians’ land-titles has done 
America more injury than all the cruelties 
of the Spanish Invasion. By hedging In- 
dians about with the fictitious dignity of 
independent nations, it has prevented their 
mingling with and absorption by a superior 
people. It has kept alive and guarded the 
abominations of the tribal system; it has 
made a Christian people the ally and bul- 
wark of communism, slavery, polygamy, 
sand hereditary despotism—for every Indian 
tribe with which we are in treaty relations 
is governed by a hereditary despot, isa 
commune, holds slaves and practices polyg- 
amy, and these heathenisms are protected 
and preserved by our Government, acting 
at the instance of Christians and philan- 
thropists. 

The best portion of the citizens of the 
Republic have been so led astray, in their 
anxiety to do right, that they have invested 
Indians with a fictitious title to the whole 
Western Continent—a title founded on prin- 
ciples which they utterly repudiate. And 
in attempting to extinguish this title by 
purchase they have become involved in the 
guilt of recognizing and preserving the 
tribal system, a barbarism of the worst 
form; of fostering idleness and crime; of 
rewarding murder; and of responsibility 
for a long series of outrages, too terrible for 
contemplation. 

Had the United States adopted, at the 
first, the policy of the king, instead of that 
of the Quaker, her Indian tribes, instead of 
living in the rapid process of extermination, 
would now have been pretty nearly ab- 
sorbed and lost, by intermingling with a su- 
perior people. 

How a people believing in the inspiration 
of the Old and New Testament could take 
the Penn ground on this question is incom- 
prehensible! Talk of abolishing capital 
punishment, and almost every pulpit in the 
land rings with the claims of the law as 
delivered to Moses; but the central pivot of 
the Mosaic history is the right of a civil- 
ized nation to take from barbarians the 
land devoted to crime, and Christ re-echoes 
this principle in the parable of the talents. 
The man who had refused to use his talent 
was compelled to give it to him who had 
made interest on ten. And the Indians had 
long enough made that land a theater of 
crime to have forfeited all claim not only to 
it, but to life itself. They had long enough 
kept that talent rolled in a napkin, and 
should have been compelled to give it up 
to those who would use it for the common 
good of the race. 

The Creator made the earth for the use of 
the people he made to live upon it, and no 
man or tribe or nation has a right to play 

. 





dog in the manger and keep that which is of 
nO use to him or it, while others perish for 
want of the means by which they might 
earn @ living. In the great economy of 
Nature, one Indian family of five persons 
cannot have a right to fifty thousand acres 
of unused land, while fifty thousand white 
men are unable to get an acre on which to 
raise bread, 

The whole Quaker theory on the subject 
of Indian titles is a fatal mistake, a mistake 
which has cost the United States hundreds 
of millions of money, tens of thousands of 
lives and involved them in the guilt of 
crimes f-r which humanity should blush. 

LEIPSIG, GERMANY, July 31st, 1876. 
——— ES 


DROUGHT. 


BY ANNA BOYNTON AVERILL. 








THE summer song-birds fall asleep, 
And dream among the thirsty boughs 
That droop above the sleepy cows 

In still, dim pastures, shaded deep. 


Through naked rocks the river creeps, 
Humming its slumberous monotone ; 
Afar and near the locusts drone 

And in the grass the cricket peeps. 


The sunflower sets the lanes ablaze, 
The yellow lily lifts her urn, 

And golden-rod begins to burn 

By roadside walls and dusty ways. 


‘ 


The hills are crowned with smoke-wreaths dim, 
And day by day we watch for clouds 

To rise in thick and thunderous crowds 

Above the faint horizon-rim. 


O weird, dark spirit of the mist, 
Thy trailing robes across the skies 
Were sweeter now to our tired eyes 
Than clouds of rose and amethyst. 


The wide land like a desert lies ; 

The hills look off and long for thee. 
Rise, rise from out the eastern sea 

And quench these burning, yellow skies. 





THE RIVERSIDE 
MEETING. 


BY WILLIAM AIKMAN, D.D. 


PRAYER- 








‘‘ WHERE prayer was wont to be made,” 
or, rather, ‘‘ where there was an accustomed 
praying-place.” There was, evidently, no 
synagogue in Philippi; and so Lydia and 
her friends selected a quiet place by the 
riverside and hallowed it by a weekly 
prayer-meeting. 

Lydia was not a woman of either elegant 
or common leisure—one who went to the 
prayer-meeting because she had little else 
to do, and found it a pleasant sort of recrea- 
tion amid the ennui of a listless life. 
Probably she was not a Jewess by 
birth. The peculiar and half-technical 
phraseology used—‘‘ which worshiped God” 
—leads to the supposition that she was 
a proselyte. A woman of intelligence and 
thought, she had, if the supposition be cor- 
rect, been led to cast aside her false religion, 
and embrace the service and worship of 
Jehovah. Lydia was, too, a business 
woman, active and energetic enough to 
push her business far away from her native 
place. She had gone from Thyatira across 
the sea to Greece, and in the Roman city of 

ilippi was carrying it successfully for- 
ward. We say successfully, for the fact 
that she had a “‘ household,” which usually 
implies in the Scripture not only children, 
but also servants and slaves, and that she 
was able to entertain for some time 
three and perhaps four men, shows 
that she was a woman of probably large 
means. I think of Lydia as a wide-awake, 
shrewd, stirring business woman. I do 
not read of her preaching. I have some 
doubts whether she did that. But I have 
no doubt of her praying. In the midst of 
all the care of her affairs, as a seller of the 
celebrated purples of Thyatira, she found 
it convenient and good to be in the prayer- 
meeting. She made it a part of the routine 
of her life. The praying-place itself was a 
habitual thing—‘‘ wont to be made ”—and 
the resorting thither of the women was a 
habitual thing. 

We can only surmise what was the prob- 
able subject of the prayers that were offered 
at this prayer-meeting; but we should 
probably not be wrong in supposing—in- 
deed, we may be almost certain—that the 
coming of Christ the Messiah was the 
prominent theme. 

The Kingdom of the Messiah was a very 
familiar thing to the devout reader of the 





Scriptures; and at this time, when the Holy 
Spirit was brooding in a special manner 
over the hearts of men, it probably became 
more than ever a subject of earnest suppli- 
cation. I can easily believe that these de- 
vout women in that heathen city were look. 
ing and longing to see some signs of his 
promised coming. 

I seein the vision of the man of Mace. 
donia that appeared to Paul and stood 
praying bim ‘‘ Come over into Macedonia 
and help us!” the impersonation of the 
Macedonian prayers that had been going 
up from the hearts of these women in the 
riverside prayer-meeting. Under the crea. 
tive touch of the Holy Spirit they assumed 
a form and projected themselves before the 
all-sympathetic soul of the Apostle and be- 
came God’s call to him, 

And how strangely the prayers were an- 
swered! Lydia, with the rest, prayed; and 
then one Sabbath three or four men come 
into the meeting and begin to talk of this 
Kingdom of God. They tell that Christ 
has already come, and that Jesus is the 
Christ. Prayer had brought the messen- 
gers and the message, greater and more 
blessed than they had thought. 

The mind of this business woman, Lydia— 
quick to see, her heart all open to respond— 
at once welcomed the truth, and she walked 
straightway into the sweet light of a good 
hope in Jesus Christ. 

The prayer-meeting was asuccessful one. 
I do not know that it was very largely at- 
tended. I suspect, indeed, that it was not. 
I do not know whether there were any in- 
teresting addresses made or eloquent talks 
in prayer offered; but, nevertheless, it was 
a success. Lydia was the first European 
convert, and this was the beginning of the 
Church in Philippi and the beginning of 
the Gospel in Europe. All that came out 
of this woman’s prayer-meeting. 

We need not doubt this because it is not 
expressly so stated. The immediate connec- 
tion of prayer with its answer is not usual- 
ly or, indeed, scarcely ever asserted. The 
fact that prayer has been offered is given, 
and then the occurrences are narrated in 
immediate connection; but it is usually not 
said that the one was the result of the other. 
It is as if the Word took for granted that 
it would be so understood—as if the effect 
of prayer were so well known and ac- 
knowledged that it was not necessary to 
state it. 

Peter’s mission to Cornelius, which was 
the opening of the Gospel to the Gentile 
world, was clearly the result of Cornelius’s 
prayer. But it is only said: ‘‘ Thy prayers 
and thine alms are come up for a memorial 
before God.” And then the narrative pro- 
ceeds, without tracing the connection’ any 
further. Even Peter’s deliverance from 
prison, so memorably an answer to prayer, 
is not expressly asserted to be so. It is 
simply said: ‘‘ Prayer was made without 
ceasing of the Church of God for him.” 
About a great many things in God’s provi- 
dence, and especially about this matter of 
prayer, it may be said of us all: How is it 
that ye do not understand? 








THE VICTOR OF CROSS-ROADS 
MISSION. 


BY MARY E. C, WYETH. 





WHEN Dugald Haight, at the age of twen- 
ty-four, arose from a long illness, induced by 
protracted dissipation, and announced to 
kindred and friends, boon companions 
and former associates, his conversion and 
his purpose of preparing himself for the 
service of the Christian ministry he sur- 
prised none of these, although that such an 
one as he should so change seemed truly to 
be a most surprising thing. 

For there was no form of vice in which, 
at some stage of his mad career, this young 
man had not indulged; no barrier of moral 
law he had not recklessly broken down; 
no forbidden fruit he had not wantonly 
plucked. 

The only child of Christian parents, of 
godly ancestry, a child of the covenant, he 
had early defied parental authority, derided 
his father’s religion, and grown, by rapid, 
easy stages, from a wild, willful boy, @ 
reckless, dissolute youth, into a bad, un- 
principled man. 

Gifted with a magnificent physique, rare 
personal beauty, fine intellect, and a won- 
derfully magnetic presence, that frequent 
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accompaniment of strong will-power, this 
highly-endowed being, at perhaps the most 
impressible point in his life, looked about 
him with the eager eyes of youth; listened 
with the quick ears of ardent desire; beheld 
the Tempter as an angel of light; heard his 
seductive calls, uttered in siren tones; closed 
his eyes quickly on the cross-burdened Sin 
jess One, whose tender ‘‘ Son, give me thine 
heart” won no response from his self«ov- 
ing soul, and rashly, yet determinedly 
chose “‘Evil be thou my good.” Yet 
Satan could not destroy his willing votary; 
for, fast-anchored to the Eternal Throne by 
the prevailing power of a believing mother’s 
prayer of faith, all the waters of the en- 
gulfing sea of evil upon which he had 

Jaunched could not break the mighty cable 
that securely held. 

At length, after nine years of fierce re- 
pellion against all saving Power, filled with 
the fruit of his own devices, brought face 
toface with the last enemy, in one supreme 
moment Dugald Haight saw (hideous 
sight) himself. 

““Tcando no more. He is dying,” the 
physician whispered, as he released the 
hand, so nearly pulseless, that for the last 
hour he had held so anxiously. 

The mother raised her eyes to Heaven, 
and said, in tones that thrilled the inmost 
heart: ‘‘I am trusting, Lord, inthee.” With 
groans of a strong man in his agony, the 
heart-wrung father dropped upon his knees 
beside the couch of his only son. Again 
the clear tones of the mother broke the 
solemn stillness of the chamber of death: 


** Firm as a rock His promise stands, 
And he can well secure 
What I’ve committed to His hands 
In the decisive hour.” 


It was the triumph of faith. 

The vital spark, dimly flickering in the 
frail socket, flashed into freshened life. The 
eyes, long dimmed and unlit by any gleam 
of intelligence, unclosed, and the conscious 
soul looked out. The lips, so lately mutter- 
ing incoherent ravings of delirium, spoke— 
faintly, indeed, but intelligibly and clearly: 
“‘Mother—He can—He does. This is the 
decisive hour.” 

The covenant promise was fulfilled. 
When Dugald Haight arose from his bed of 
languishing, a new man, he was not back- 
ward in declaring his new purpose. 

‘‘A life-time of service cannot atone for 
my years of enmity to the Master’s cause,” 
he said; ‘‘but it shall be my thankoffering 
to Him who has atoned for me. Hence- 
forth, to do or to suffer, to be anything or 
nothing, I give myself wholly, unreserved- 
ly to Jesus, my king.” 

His friends were not surprised. 

“The child of so many prayers could 
but besaved”; ‘‘ Such talents were never, in 
the decrees of Providence, designed to be 
squandered utterly in Satan’s service”; 
“So grand an intellect was surely ordained 
to be a shining light in some high place of 
the Church”; were among the comments of 
kindred and friends. 

“ No telling what hand Haight would play 
next. Wore the edge off of all manner of 
deviltry long ago. Had to try religion, for 
very lack of a new form of vice.” ‘Eh! 
He was a lively sinner. If he makes half 
as lively a saint, Old Beelzebub ’Il find his 
feathers flying. No half-and-half about 
Dugald. He takes his whisky straight.” 
“So! Gone over to the pious ones? Ex- 
tremes meet. Run the gamut of t’other 

side, first, however. Going into the Hal- 
lelujah trade. Just like him. Farewell, 
Lucifer. He'll be a bishop all in good 
time.” 

These were some of the remarks of his 
boon companions. Great was the surprise 
of friend and fellow alike when, after his or 
dination to the ministry, Dugald Haight de- 
liberately cast his lot with that humble band 
of toilers furthest removed from all possi- 
bility of earthly emolument or fame, the 
home missionaries of our frontier stations. 
Raillery of the worldly nor persuasive 
power of Christian adviser had influence 





people for my daily bread, and for them in 
my efforts for their eternal welfare. If, in 
time, God gives such increase to my labors 
that a vine of his planting shall spring up 
in the wilderness, and a people of his choos- 
ing shall call me pastor and minister, and 
shall account their laborer worthy of his 
hire, then, indeed, shall I gladly yield to such 
the charge of my temporal support; but 
until that time I am content to labor ‘with 
mine own hands’ for the few necessaries of 
a simple livelihood.” 

It was in this determination that he sur- 
prised all who knew him. Such brilliant 
talents, so prepossessing an appearance, 
such ability and fitness for popular leader- 
ship, self-exiled to obscurity, seemed, indeed, 
deplorable. It was hiding the candle under 
a bushel; wrapping the talent in a napkin 
and burying it in the ground, said even the 
wise ones of the Church, viewing such 
action as fanatical. But Dugald Haight, 
better than his counselors, knew his own 
heart. He knew his strong temptation was 
to glory in those splendid abilities, that 
magnetic presence, witching eloquence, 
and wondrous executive power. He knew 
that he could step at once with few and 
easy strides to the forefront; that he could 
find place among the clergy high up, where 
no crowding is; and sorely had he been 
tempted to assert his power, to aspire, and 
to succeed. But long ere he had announced 
his determination to his friends had he met 
and conquered his Apollyon. 

‘*God forbid that I should glory save in 
the Cross of Christ” had been his chosen 
watchword. and, forsaking all things, he 
went forth, his mother’s dying blessing on 
his head, to his distant field of labor, to 
minister to a rude and careless people. 

The early spring was budding into life 
and beauty when the lumbering wagon 
bearing the missionary and his boxes rolled 
into the yard of Cross Roads Tavern, which 
was also post-office and general produce 
exchange forall the precinct. The twilight 
shadows of the day and of the week fell 
around them as the jovial teamster and his 
passenger were added to the group already 
gathered at Cross Roads Tavern. More 
opportune time for making acquaintance 
with the settlers of a busy and sparse neigh- 
borhood could not befall, nor likelier place 
of meeting be found. Those who kept 
track of relatives and friends in the great 
world beyond at thisday and hour of the 
week came to the post-office for their mail; 
while any who needed supplies, of what- 
ever description, usually sought them at 
the close of the days of labor. On Satur- 
day nights, too, the smith’s shop across the 
road was in good business, and buyers, 
sellers, news-seekers, and news-venders 
were wont to be with one accord in the 
great bar-room or about the broad verandah 
of the Cross Roads Tavern. 

‘‘Ye’ll meet nigh upon the heft o’ the 
c’munity in yander, Parson,” said the team- 
ster, dismounting and preparing to unload 
his boxes. ‘‘Some on ’em’s likely and 
some’s likelier. None on ’em ain’t any too 
used to preachin’. There, Nip an’ Tuck, 
jes cool your hides off in that medder-lot 
a spell—yer’e too hot for a drink jest yet 
awhile—while I pack in these yer boxes,” 
This last to his horses, 

Then to the missionary: ‘‘ Tol’able hefty 
traps these. Rocks into ’em?” y 

‘“No,” answered the passenger. ‘‘ Books. 
And I'll carry them in. See here.” Seizing 
a large trunk, with one hand he swung it, 
as the city omnibus men do, upon his 
shoulder, and marched off with it to the 
verandah, to the astonishment alike of the 
gaping teamster and the dozen or so of 
stragglers about the stable-yard. 

“‘H’m!” grunted the wagoner. ‘‘Stout- 
ish, for all his white hands. Some grip 
into’em. Ef hepitches into preachin’ the 
Gospel as plucky as he does into shoulderin’ 
luggage, he’ll bring down some game sin- 
ners fore long.” 

Then, tugging at the boxes, he exerted all 








to swerve him from hiscourse. Onceclearly 
determined, he proved himself as earnest 
in loyal service as he had been in avowed 
rebellion. Not for any prospect of reward 
had he entered the ranks of Christ’s dis- 
ciples. Not for the praise of men or for 
the honors of the Church had he devoted his 
life to the service. ‘‘ Send me where there 
is need of me. I am able and willing to 


his strength in a vain effort to emulate the 
example of his white-handed passenger in 
slinging the remaining trunk to his shoul- 
der. 

‘*No use, friend,” cried Haight, cheerily. 
“It’s a sleight-of-hand feat, that has to be 
practiced. A number of us began it in the 
college gymnasium; but only those who per- 
sistently practiced ever succeeded in skill- 





labor without pay. I will work with my 


in that manner. It’s like any other difficulty, 

One needs not only to conquer it, but also to 

keep conquering it. Ivs the same way with 

fighting the evil in our hearts. We can’t 

do it once in a while with any hope of 

victory. We must contend daily and hour- 

ly, if we would come off conquerors.” 

This he said in a bright, cheery way, the 

while assisting in removing the boxes from 

the wagon and piling them on the tavern 

porch. 

‘Your mighty right, Parson; and I ain’t 

no ways ready to dispute ye—’specially so 

long as ye’ve helped so cleverly with the 

boxes. Shouldn’t wonder, though, ef there’s 

them in yander ’t ’d like nothin’ better 

’n argefy you. Uncle Billy, now—thar he 

is, lightin’ off his gray mare. Howdy? 

Uncle Billy, howdy? Make ye ’qainted with 

Mr. Haight—new feller-citizen, come to 

bide with us a spell; mebby for good ’n’ 

all. ’Cordin’s to how we treat him, likely.” 

‘‘Howdy, Mr. Haight?” responded Uncle 

Billy, a hale, middle-aged man. ‘‘ Yer 

welcome, welcome. Treat ye prime, Cross 

Roaders will. Come in an’ take a drink and 

get a peep at your new neighbors. Family 

with ye?” Dugald smiled. ‘‘I’ve nobody 

but myself. Such as I am, I’ve come to 

give myself to the people of this neighbor- 

hood, in the name of Jesus Christ, the Son 

of the Living God. Iam glad to have this 

opportunity of meeting so many of my new 

friends; but I can’t accept the drink you 

offer me. Thank you for your kind inten- 
tions, all the same; for, you see, I expect to 
throw all my influence against this drink- 
ing custom, and, of course, my conduct, to 
be of any value, must be consistent with 
my principles.” 

Now Dugald, still grasping cordially 
Uncle Billy’s hard hand, looked fairly into 
his eyes, and said all this in the most matter- 
of-course, cheery way imaginable, as though 
it were the only thing to be said, and con- 
sequently that Uncle Billy must according- 
ly recognize it to be the right thing. What 
Uncle Billy really thought he did not then 
express. He only said ‘‘ All right! Come 
on!” and accompanied the new-comer to 
the house. Uncle Billy was greeted by the 
assembled neighbors, and then the atten- 
tion of all present was directed to the hand- 
some stranger, whom he rather curtly in- 
troduced as ‘‘ Mr, Haight, come from the 
East, to settle hereabouts.” 

There was a general nodding of heads, a 
chorus of ‘‘ Howdys?” and ‘‘ Even’, sirs,” im- 
mediately followed by a chill of awkward 
restraint, that seemed to pervade the very 
atmosphere. 

Dugald laughed outright; then, plunging 
in among the astonished people, he grasped 
hands right and left, exclaiming, as he 
saluted one and another in this cordial, 
hearty fashion: ‘‘ Why, friends, don’t try 
to freeze me out upon such a balmy spring 
evening as this. I’ve come éo stay. And 
I’ve got good news for you. We're bound 
to be fast friends; so we might as well 
shake hands on it first as last.” 

The breeziness and animation of Dugald’s 
manner was in no wise allied to the noisy 
boisterousness of some popular men, of 
whom it is apt to be said that they ‘‘ carry 
all before them.” His voice was rich, 
mellifiuous, and wonderfully seductive, and 
his eyes were even more eloquent than his 
tongue; and so effectively did he make use 
of these agencies in winning to hifnself the 
interest of the gathered peuple that before 
a half hour had passed ‘‘ the rude frontiers- 
men” were congratulating themselves on the 
happy luck that had sent this handsome 
and captivating stranger among them, to 
stir their stagnant existences into electrify- 
ing vibrations, that they felt, yet could not 
comprehend. 

As the shadows deepened, the guests of 
the bar-room naturally sought the open ve- 
randah. The twilight hour was peaceful 
and lovely. A little bird, in a lilac bush 
near by, warbled a melodious vesper. The 
budding trees and all the sweet ‘green 
things growing,” moistened with evening 

dews, exhaled a delicate fragrance. Du- 
gald snuffed in the invigorating odor of 
the grateful earth, and expanded his lungs 
in breathing the healthful balm. ‘ Praise 
God, from whom all blessings flow, for 
the life-giving, pure, fresh air,” he said, 
heartily. Then snippinga shoot of a tender 
grape-vine that climbed up the post of the 
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cluster of the bloom was upon it. ‘‘ Smell 
it, Uncle Billy,” he said, turning to the 
sturdy man, with one of "his bright smiles, 
that from the very first went straight, 
like radiant sunlight, to his heart. ‘‘ For 
lo! the winter is past, the rain is over and 
gone. The flowers appear on the earth, 
the time of the singing of birds is come, 
and the voice of the turtle is heard in our 
land. The fig-tree putteth forth her green 
figs and the vines with the tender grape 
give a good smell.” 

‘‘That’s so,” responded a wiry little 
farmer. ‘‘ You seem to be on mighty good 
terms with Nature, for all you’ve got sort 
o’ white hands for an honest man.” 

There was a little suppressed chuckle 
following this fling at our friend’s most un- 
farmer-like hands; and when another tough 
looking man added, somewhat jibingly, 
**Pooty looks and pooty talk don’t plow no 
furrows nor hoe no rows, as ever I see,” 
there was a hearty encore of ‘‘ You bets!” 
‘No, sirees!” and ‘‘ Takes hands well 
tanned, of a good standin’ color, to raise 
good, honest craps in these parts.” 


Dugald held up his hands, and looked at 
them with a serio-comic air fora moment. 
Then, glancing about him, he said: ‘I’m 
sorry they offend you. They’re the best 
Ive got. Have patience with them, 
friends. Ill warrant them to tan in good 
time; for, although I do not yet profess to 
have much knowledge of either the plow or 
the hoe, I expect to Jearn from some of you, 
for I’ve come to be one of you, and to earn 
my bread among you, and to deliver unto 
you all the good news.” 
‘‘That’s honest, any way, white hands or 
no,” cried a big, burly quarryman, from the 
river quarries, twenty miles distant. ‘‘ Now 
let’s hear the good news.” 
“Sure enough! Give us the good news!” 
joined in several voices, Dugald turned and 
faced his audience. 
‘* Listen to it!” he said, and immediately, 
in rare, rich, thrilling tones, he sang: 
“Jesus died for you; Jesus died for me; 

Yes, Jesus died for all mankind. 

Bless God, salvation’s free.” 
Quickly observing the charm upon his 
hearers, he continued the singing: 
“ Not all the blood of beasts 


On Jewish alters slain 
Could give the guilty conscience peace 
Or wash away the stain. 
I’m glad salvation’s free, 
Tm glad salvation’s free; 
Salvation’s free for you and me; 
I’m glad salvation’s free.” 
At the conclusion of the hymn, which he 
sang entire, each verse with its glad chorus, 
the gathered assemblage was hushed and 
absorbed in the music and the singer. As 
the last notes of the refrain died away upon 
the evening air, Dugald Haight bared his 
head, and said, reverently: ‘‘ Friends, while 
these holy thoughts are yet in our hearts, 
let us thank God for the salvation freely 
offered to us in Christ, the Lamb of God, 
who taketh away the sin of the world. 
Let us pray.” 

He lifted his hands to Heaven, The peo- 
ple involuntarily drew around him and 
uncovered their heads, and there upon the 
tavern verandah, in the earnest, loying 
prayer that Dugald Haight offered up. for 
and with his fellow-men was laid the first 
stone in the foundation of the church yet 
to be the blessing and the giory of the 
community of Cross Roads precinct. 


‘*So you're the missionary?” quoth Uncle 
Billy, first to break the hush of silence that 
lingered after the conclusion of the prayer. 
‘* We heard a spell back one was a-com- 
ing; but we didn’t sense just rightly when. 
So now I ’low you'll be for preachin’ up 
religion.” 

‘**Yes,” said Dugald; ‘preaching Christ 
and living Christ. The two must go to- 
gether; and if my good host here, whose 
guest I must be for a while, till I find a place 
to work for my board”—he threw in, with 
a bright glance at the old man who first 
criticised his white hands—“‘if our good 
friend will give us the use of his big room, 
we'll hold a praise: meeting to-morrow 
morning at ten o’clock. What say to it, 
friend Espy?” 

‘All right! Go ahead!” answered the 
landlord, thus appealed to. 

“‘Thank you,” cried Dugald; heartily. 
Now, friends, the place is provided and 
the preacher. What is to hinder the Lord’s 
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blessing? Gather yourselves together here 
to-morrow, with your families. Leave no 
child at home. Bring the baby, with its 
mother, yes, and its grandmother. I’ve 
some things in yonder trunk for the little 
ones, and I want to make their acquaint- 
ance right off. Bring a lunch with you. 
‘Prayer and provender hinder no man’s 
journey,’ you know. And after the sermon 
we'll open the Cross Roads Sunday- 
school. And know this fora surety, dear 
friends, that the Kingdom of God is come 
nigh unto you. Good-night, and God bless 
you all.” 

With a bow, and a wave of the hand, he 
turned and re-entered the Tavern, leaving 
the gathered group upon the piazza, to 
comment and to criticise at their will. 

Human nature is much the same thing in 
all ages and places of the world. The 
qualities of leadership among men assert 
themselves and are recognized of men. In 
every clime, by every class manliness is 
admired of men; physical strength and 
courage are appreciated of men; and the 
soul of man, touched by the magnetism of 
a strong, controlling nature, whose special 
gift it is to ‘strike the electric chain’ that 
links each man to his fellow, vibrates re- 
sponsively to the mysterious touch. 

It was with right good-will that the 
settlers about the Cross Roads commented 
upon the new-comer and his prospects, his 
manner, and his proposed way of life 
among them. By common consent, he was 
pronounced ‘lively and good-natured.’ 
‘Got a sort o’ mellerin way with him, like 
a spring rain,” quoth a middle-aged serious- 
browed farmer, whose eyes had blurred 
over more than once during the singing of 
the hymn. I'll drive over termorry, jest to 
hear that hymn again. The old woman’ll 
keer for the preachin’. ‘‘ Yes,” laughed 
another, ‘‘ every last woman in the diggins 
‘ll turn out for preachin’. Beats all how 
women are for religion. ’Pears like they 
never git ther fill. My women folks’d wear 
out every mule on the place philanderin’ 
off arter every Methodis’ circuit-rider that 
happened within ten mile o’ Jubilee Station 
Confer’nce, jest to hear a little prayin’ and 
preachin’.” 

** Well,” put in Uncle Billy, who was 
known to all the dwellers in that region as 
an avowed infidel, ‘‘the young chap in 
there says the Kingdom of God (whatever 
he means by that) has come nigh unto you. 
Now what I’ve got to say to you is: Jes look 
out that it don’t git the best 0’ some o’ you.” 

‘‘Look out yerself, Uncle Billy,” re- 
joined a youngster, who was watering his 
horses at the trough under the Tavern well- 
sweep. ‘He nipped you like a black frost, 
though, didn’t he? "bout that ar drink ye 
didn’t git yet. And I’m split an ‘buttered 
ef old Pop Dorkins’s turn don’t come next. 
I heerd him square out how he was goin’ 
to throw his whole influence slam-bang agin 
the whole drinkin’ business. Oh! let him 
alone. He'll git himself into a fix soon 
enough ’thout any o’ your side-winders.” 

Pop Dorkins Espy, the tavern-keeper, 
pricked up hisears. ‘‘H’m!” he grunted. 
“‘Dandy preachers are about as much 
estrays in Cross Roads as skeeters in 
Jinuary. This yer bar is reg’lar as old Sol. 
No steady-by-jerks bizniss, like soul-sav- 
in’, is the liquor trade. I’d smile to see 
the preacher o’ the Gospil ’t’ ud oust this 
yer bar. The Parson’s got a pooty face 
and a powerful slick tongue; but is that a- 
goin’ to whet the whistle of ary thirsty 
Cross-Roader of a Saturday night, arter 
a hard week’s work? Is it a-goin’ to per- 
vide ary jug o’ ‘Oh! be joyful’ for the 
granny’s rheumatis or the baby’s colic? 
Git out! Cross-Roaders know the comfort 
of a smack 0’ toddy too mighty well to be 
honey-fuggled out of it by any white- 
fingered cirkit-rider nor ever started an ex- 
hortin’.” 

“Aw, jis hold your hosses, Pop, tell 
arter the preachin’ termorry,” bawled out 
the same irreverent youngster. ‘‘The Par- 

son sings bully. You bet I’d like to hear 
him roll out ‘My name it is Joe Bowers.’” 

‘Hurry up there, Jimmy! Gether up your 
mail and traps an’ come on!” cried another 
young fellow, addressing the last speaker. 
‘Ef ye cal’late on comin’ to preachin’ ter- 
morry, ye’d better be gittin’ the cattle fod- 
dered down sometime to-night. Gee up! haw 
there!” and he cracked his heavy whip at 

e drowsy-eyed oxen, yoked to a cart filled 
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with sand he had that day hauled from the 
distant river. 

‘* That's the talk, Benny,” responded the 
youth. ‘‘ Time to git up an’ git. Good-night 
all. See ye in the mornin’.” And he too 
rode out of the tavern-yard, leading away 
the horses he had brought to the smith’s 
shop to be unshod. 

A hard-working community, however 
rough, illiterate, or irreligious, is never 
loaferish or riotous, and before the stars 
of the April night were in full glow above 
in the peaceful heavens the last lingerer 
at Cross Roads Tavern had taken his 
leave and was jogging along on his home- 
ward way, thinking, as he journeyed on, 
of the afternoon’s sights and scenes, and 
most of all of the arrival of the missionary, 
his manner and his words, and the pro- 
posed enterprise of the morrow, of which 
new thing he had yet so much more both to 
hear and to tell. 





PART II. 

There are men, and there are men. 
There are missionaries, and there are 
missionaries. There is, to man and to 
missionary, diversity of gift; but in the 
great work of the ministry of reconciliation 
there is but one Spirit. 

To possess and to be possessed of this 
Spirit was the sincerest wish of the young 
missionary to Cross Roads. As he knelt 
in his rcom, on the lovely Sabbath morn- 
ing, while the people from far and near 
were gathering to hear the promised good 
news, not for largess of wisdom or gift or 
grace for himself, as he might stand before 
the people, did he seek; but only for an 
entire forgetfulness of self, for an utter 
absorption of his whole being into the 
Spirit of Him whose servant he would be. 

“Lord, that I may forget the poor wretch 
saved by thy grace, and remember only 
the grace and the Saviour. For thou, 
O my God, knowest that even here mine 
enemy the Tempter confronts me. I fied 
away from its presence, Lord; but here in 
the wilderness it awaits and threatens me, 
and thou only, O God, canst deliver me. 
Save now, I beseech thee.” 

There was anguish in the voice that 
poured out the earnest pleadings; and 
strong wrestling with powers unseen in 
the heart that thus humbled itself before 
the Creator, presuming to carry the heaven- 
sent message of good-will to the fellow- 
creature. 

For this man, saved from a thousand 
perils, rescued from the captivity of a 
host of sins, yet carried within his bosom, 
a demon whose tempting power he was 
constrained to feel and whose insidious 
assaults he was to be ceaselessly compelled 
to resist. 

But none of the anguish or the unrest 
was apparent to the observer, as the preach- 
er entered the long, low room wherein 
upon the closely-packed chairs and benches 
the waiting people, old and young and 
little children, were seated. The young 
man’s arms were full of books, which he at 
once entrusted to the landlord’s two little 
sons for distribution among the people—a 
Bible and a hymn-book toeach one. Select- 
ing and indicating three hymns, he re- 
quested the friends to join in the rehearsal 
of them, in order, he said, that when they 
came to sing them in the regular order of 
worship they might worship in this manner 
with one heart and one voice, singing in har- 
mony and with the spirit and understanding. 
The zeal and evident pleasure with which 
this preliminary service of song was entered 
into by all present was inspiring. At close 
of this preparatory exercise the minister 
opened the great Bible that lay on the table 
before him. Looking into the faces stead- 
fastly fixed on his own, he said, in alow, rev- 
erent voice: ‘‘Before reading from the 
Blessed Word, let us entreat the Maker of 
Heaven and earth that the spirit of the 
Most High God may descend upon us and 
that the worship of the creature may be 
acceptable to the Creator.” 

There was that in the deep solemnity of 
his voice that at once rebuked each curious 
thought and awoke in every heart a sense 
of the sacredness of the worship in which 
they were called to unite. As the preacher 
paused, some rose and stood in their places, 
many knelt, some sat with bowed heads, 
but all kept decorous silence while the 
prayer, touching in its simplicity and fra- 


grant with loving trust, ascended to the 
throne of the King. Years afterward 
more than one among that assemblage 
owned that ere that tender and solemn 
petition drew to its close they realized that 
the Kingdom of God was, indeed, come nigh 
unto them, and that God himself, even the 
Almighty One of Israel, was with them. 

After the singing of one of the hymns 
lately practiced, the preacher read from 
the Holy Volume St. Luke’s account of the 
sending forth of the seventy. Then fol- 
lowed the singing of another hymn, the 
recital of the Ten Commandments, with 
Christ’s epitome of them, and then another 
earnest prayer for the blessing of the Great 
Head of the Church upon the truth of God 
that this day should be delivered and re- 
ceived. 

Taking for his text the words of our 
Lord’s charge to the seventy—‘‘ The King- 
dom of God is come nigh unto you”—the 
missionary preached to the listening people 
a sermon whose plain truths, tender coun- 
sels, and earnest exhortations live yet in 
the hearts and livesof many of his hearers. 

After the brief closing prayer, and be- 
fore singing the last bymn, Dugald Haight, 
straightening himself to his full hight and 
glancing over the gathered assemblage, said, 
confidently, as though addressing friends 
and acquaintances, and not mere strang- 
ers: 

‘‘Brethren—for in so large a gathering 
some of you must be lovers and confessors 
of Christ the Lord, and, asI cannot know 
you apart for this blessed time, I will in- 
clude you all in the sweet, endearing name 
brethren—I have come among you to spend 
and to be spent for you. My charges shall 
fall on none of you. I am content to earn 
by my daily labor the things that are to 
supply the daily need. Should I find my- 
self unable to live by the proceeds of my 
own labor, the Board of Home Missions 
will supply any deficiency. I shall not tax 
you for my support. But, brethren, no 
one man nor any body of men can do for 
you that which the Lord your God requires 
of you to do for his cause and kingdom. I 
will not insult you, my brothers and sisters, 
by supposing that there is here a man or 
woman, young or old, who could dwell 
contentedly beneath the sheltering roof of 
home and make no effort to build a house 
for the Lord. ‘See, now, I dwell in a house 
of cedar,’ said David; ‘but the Ark of 
God dwelleth within curtains.’ This peo- 
ple may say: ‘See, now, we dwell in our 
own homes; but the Ark of God is home- 
less.’ My brethren, let it be so no 
longer. Let us come with a mind to 
the work, and, though it may take months 
and years to accomplish our object, yet let 
us here resolve to build a house for the 
Lord. Let no man give a cent of money, 
a stick of timber, a load of sand, or a 
day’s labor to this work unless he gives it 
freely, joyfully, and with his whole mind. 
God sends you his Gospel of grace by his 
minister. Forbid it, Lord, that the mes- 
sage be spurned or the messenger turned 
away. Now, brethren, according as God 
has prospered you, give of your substance 
to build a house for the Lord. Will some 
of the friends now proceed to take up the 
people’s thankoffering and entrust it to the 
keeping of one of your number, in whom 
you all repose confidence? While this offer- 
ing is being collected, let us sing a hymn for 
the children. I will sing a verse; and then 
all the children, big and little, please sing 
it over with me again.” 

Two old men arose and passed around 
their hats to receive the contribution of the 
audience. Dugald sang the first verse of 
the sweet hymn ‘‘Jesus loves‘me.” The 
children followed—faintly at first, but de- 
lightedly; and at the second repetition of 
the verse the whole congregation joined en- 
thusiastically. The hymn ended, the con- 
tributions were deposited on the table be- 
fore which the minister stood. ° 

“Let there be a‘choice made of some ong 
who shall receive and account for our 
weekly offerings,” said Dugald. 

‘All honest men here,” spoke up one 
from the benches. ‘Single one out your- 
self, Parson.” 

‘* Agreed,” added several voices. 

‘* Since this is your wish, I will then ap- 
point Mr. Richeson to take charge of this 
fund and the amounts of money or written 
pledges, material, labor, or aught that may 
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from time to time be added to it. And may 
the Lord bless the trust.” 

The curious smiles that overspread the 
faces of many present at mention of Uncle 
Billy’s name smoothed themselves away ag 
Dugald raised his hand and pronounced the 
solemn words of the apostolic benediction, 

After the benediction, the preacher re. 
quested every child in the room to come to 
the table and receive a small gift of wel. 
come from their new friend. And then he 
delighted mothers and children alike by 
the presentation to every one of the young 
folks of a beautiful colored plate, of large 
size and mounted for franting, representa- 
tive of some scene in Bible-lands and illus. 
trative of the passage of Scripture printed 
in illuminated type beneath. 

And thus ended the first public service 
of Dugald Haight’s ministry at Cross 
Roads. The congregated people separated 
in pairs and groups. A hum of murmured 
conversation began, broken at brief intervals 
by the shrill voice of childish clamor, and 
gradually deepening and brightening into 
pleasant, natural tones of social intercourse. 
The wives and mothers, with full hearts 
and freshened souls, spoke gratefully and 
enthusiastically, as women will, of the ser- 
mon, the prayers, and the preacher. To 
them truly the Kingdom of God was come; 
and they received it gladly. And, indeed, 
there were none among the congregation 
who seemed disposed to cavil at either mes- 
senger or message. Among them all, 
cheerful, genial, intent upon making friend- 
ly acquaintance, moved Dugald Haight. 

He had left the room for a few moments, 
just after the close of the services; but soon 
returned, his arms filled with the attractive 
little books published by the American 
Tract Society and his pockets brimming 
with wonderfully suggestive looking pack- 
ages, that made the children’s eyes open 
wide with eager curiosity. 

‘This for the eyes and ears,” he said, as 
he presented each child with one of the 
volumes; ‘‘and these for the lips and teeth 
and tongues,” adding at the same time one 
of the precious horns, filled to overflowing 
with delicious bon bons, such as frontier 
children rarely if ever see. 

“«Jes’ takes the town. Don’t he?” called 
out one youth to another, as they strolled 
out beneath the hickory trees, to eat their 
noonday lunch. 

“Yes, sir! Bought up every woman and 
young-un in yander with them story-books 
and sugar fal-lals. Oh! I tell you, he’s a 
gin’ral!” responded the companion, 

“‘Got me, though, when he lit upon old 
Uncle Billy Richeson for fust officeholder. 
Oh, my! Warn’t ita stunner for the old 
man? Ho! ho! Wonder how he’ll take 
it,” continued the first speaker, with a 
great laugh. 

At that moment Uncle Billy was taking 
it after this manner: Approaching Dugald 
with the roll of currency, odd nickels, cop- 
pers, and few small pieces of silver that the 
gatherers had emptied into his hat, he ad- 
dressed him, somewhat awkwardly: 

‘*See here, Parson, this yer money busi- 
ness” — 

‘‘Oh! yes, certainly,” responded Haight, 
briskly. ‘‘ Count it and make a note of it, 
and deposit it in yourstrong box. That’s all 
We'll swell the amount amazingly before 
the year’s out. Didn’t look for much to- 
day, you know. But don't despise the day 
of small things.” 

‘‘But hold on, Parson,” urged Uncle 


Billy. ‘‘ You’ve—you’ve made a mistake 
in yourman. You've gone and picked out 
the only”— 


‘“‘ Rogue?” ejaculated Haight, in amused 
surprise. ‘‘Oh! no. I’ll never believe it, 
‘All honest men here,’ they called out. 
No, I can’t believe that.” 

“‘Who asked you to believe any such 
thing?” put in Uncle Billy, excitedly. 
“?Tisn’t that. It’s—well, you jest take the 
money and find another man to keep it. I 
ain’t one of your sort. I’m a free-spoken 
man and a free-thinking one, too,” he 
blurted out, with the air of one who has @ 
bad business on hand and means to be over 
- and done with it as soon as possible. 

«And soam I,” replied Haight, cordially. 
‘‘There’s no freedom like that of the 
children of God. ‘Ye shall know the truth, 
and the truth shall make you free,’ is the 
promise, you know.” 

“‘Well, since you will have it,” said the 
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old man, hotly, ‘‘I’m an infidel. I don’t 
believe in any of this. I don’t believe in 
your Bible and what you call truth.” 

“No®’ replied Dugald, thoughtfully. 
Then, after a pause, he added, reflectively: 
“But, for all that, nevertheless has the 
Kingdom of God come nigh unto you this 
day. I cannot think I have made a mis- 
take in reposing in you this trust. I did it 
in ignorance of your religious sentiments; 
yet I believe God led me to the choice, and 
I ask you now, my friend, as a personal 
favor to me, to accept the trust. God’s truth 
js sure and abiding, though your eyes may 
not have yet opened to see it. You are not 
the first man who has been called upon to 
hold a trust for a cause that he could not 
with his whole heart espouse.” 

As he spoke, he linked his arm in that of 
the old man and drew him a little further 
to one side. Uncle Billy still held the 
money in his hand. He turned and thrust 
the contents of the hat in Dugald’s hand. 

‘Count it, Parson! Count it!” he said, 
huskily. ‘‘ Wrap itin a bit of paper and 
mark the amount on it. I make it seven 
sixty-five. Is that right? Ill keep your 
trust. Ill show you that there’s honesty 
and truth outside your Bible. Nobody 
ever called old Billy Richeson unfaithful.” 

‘‘ You did,” said Haight, quietly. ‘‘In- 
fidel means unfaithful. I never thought 
you one to betray a trust or to defraud a 
neighbor. I do not now.” 

He counted, wrapped, and marked the 
money, after having added from his own 
pocket the amount necessary to make even 
money. Returning the contributed fund 
to Uncle Billy, with a rare, sweet smile, he 
said: 

“Come, friend, since you refuse to be 
brother, let us love one another and be 
patient one with another. You were the 
first to bid me welcome here, you know, 
and my heart warmed to you at first sight. 
And, now that you've put me under friendly 
obligation by accepting this trust, there’s 
another tie formed. I think, yes, I feel 
sure that I can rely upon your fair dealing 
with me all the way through. If you can’t 

help me in my labor for the spiritual wel- 
fare of these friends and neighbors, at 
least, you won’t hinder me?” 

Uncle Billy looked up into the earnest 
face of the missionary. Years afterward 
he was wont to recall the memory of that 
look, and of the grand and beautiful speci- 
men of manhood upon which his eyes then 
rested. But never could he recall the mem- 
ory without tears, 

“Brother,” he said, ‘‘ for J believe in the 
universal brotherhood of man, and you are 
my brother, in spite of creed or cant of any 
sort. There’s no use mouthing it. I love 
you and I believe in you. And if there 7s 
a Kingdom of God, as you say, no doubt 
you are in it, and I’m outside. But here’s 
my hand on so much: I'll lay no stone in 
your way; and, more’n that, I'll help you 
build your meetin’-house. Hang me! heads 
may differ, but hearts don’t take any heed 
toreason. They follow their likes and they 
go it blind; and it’s jest a mystery.” 

Dugald grasped the outstretched hand in 
both of his and wrung it silently. And, 
with no further word, they turned and 
sought again the groups of friends already 
dispersed about the tavern-yard and on the 
Open grass-plat across the road, near by 
where many of the wagons were stationed. 
These people came from distances varying 
from one to twenty miles. Many of them 
had journeyed ten and twelve miles to hear 
the preaching and to witness the novelty of 
the promised Sunday-school; and it was 
with a zest unknown to dwellers in more 
thickly-settled communities that they met 
together in a sort of pic-nic lunch and 
chatted socially of all things having a com- 
mon interest. Mingling freely with all, 
Dugald found no difficulty in establishing 
himself in the regard of each. His inspir- 
ing presence, delicate tact, rare, sweet 
Voice, and rarer smile were separate pass- 
ports to the favor of this rude and simple 
people. He was to them the living embodi- 
Ment of all things grand and beautiful in 
man, the realization of all sweet, vague 
ideals. Unlike his blessed Master in this 
point, he was not “despised and rejected 
of men.” From the very first he was re- 
ceived and well-nigh idolized. 

And as it begun, so it went on. 
From the hour of his arrival at 
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Cross Roads Tavern up to a period extend- 
ing over three years his career was one 
continual success. The truth of God was 
carried into men’s homes and lives not more 
by the weekly preaching of the Word than 
by the daily life of the pastor who cared 
for this scattered flock. As he went from 
house to house, abiding with one family 
only so long as his labors could be of serv- 
ice to them, working at whatever his hands 
found to do in recompense for his keep- 
ing, he labored still, by all waters, to sow 
the good seed in the hearts of those who 
were to follow him as he followed Christ. 

The Sunday-school, which was also a 
Bible-school for old and young, was always 
full. Sunday became the gladdest day of 
all the week. Evenin harvest time, when 
the merciful man most spares his beast, 
the settlers from the greatest distance fre- 
quently walked the hot and weary miles, 
rather than miss the refreshing and strength- 
ening influence of this delightful service. 
Before Dugald had been at Cross Roads a 
year a church organization of sixteen mem- 
bers had been formed. At the close of the 
first year this membership had increased to 
thirty. A substantial school-house had 
been built, in which on Sabbaths divine 
services were conducted, while during the 
week a school was taught by an excellent 
teacher, whose salary was paid by individ- 
ual subscriptions. At the close of the third 
year the little church at Cross Roads 
School-house found itself possessed of 
means, in money and pledges, sufficient to 
build a suitable house of worship. The 
stones, the lumber, the sand, the lime, the 
nails, and the labor were all pledged. The 
money for the furnishing and for the land 
on which to erect the house was all paid in. 
The choice of the site had been the one 
sole difficulty that had presented itself in 
all the enterprise. The people of the Cross 
Roads had buried their dead, with one ac- 
cord, upon the brow of a lovely hill, one 
mile distant from the location of the 
Tavern, which itself was placed nearest 
to the point of intersection of the cross 
roads, from which the precinct had 
taken its name. This hill, sloping 
gently toward the west, though rising ab- 
ruptly from the eastern side, was crowned 
by a luxuriant grove of maples, in the 
midst of which, from a slight depression in 
the soil, an icy spring bubbled up, its over- 
flowing waters trickling between grassy 
banks in a clear, refreshing stream adown 
the long and gentle western declivity. 
Spring Hill Burying Ground was the beau- 
tiful spot of Cross Roads scenery. Con- 
venient of access, furnished with shade 
and water and rich, sweet pasturage, the 
lovely acres, already partially consecrated 
to sacred uses by the reception inits bosom 
of the dead of the neighborhood, seemed 
by Nature most fitted for the temple site. 
It was the universal desire of all interested 
in the church enterprise to secure Spring 
Hill, with its five acres, inclusive of the 
paled enclosure known as the burying- 
ground, for a church property. The real 
value of this piece of land was not above 
fifty dollars. Had it belonged to any 
friend of the church, there is no doubt that 
it would have been freely given as a build- 
ing-site by its owner. As it was, the price 
at which land surrounding the Hill could 
be purchased had been doubled and trebled 
in offer for this desired parcel of ground all 
in vain. 

From the hour in which it first became 
known that the Cross Road’s bar would find 
an uncompromising foe in the new-comer, 
who at once seemed to acquire such won- 
derful influence over all those with whom 
he came in contact, David Lane, the one 
hard drinker in the community—the only 
one who made a practice of drinking him- 
self raving crazy at least once in every 
two or three months—conceived a fierce 
and relentless hatred for the avowed 
enemy of his beloved King Alcohol. To 
such excesses did he indulge his malignant 
passions that, besides opposing every ob- 
stacle in his power to the success of the 
preached Word, he forbade his wife, a 
timid, Christian woman, and his daughters 
(handsome girls, with self-willed, passionate 
natures, like his own) to attend any of 
the religious services of the church. 
The wife wept, remonstrated, implored, 
and obeyed. The daughters pouted, 
remonstrated, waxed defiant, and dis: 





obeyed. Lane, exasperated at behold- 
ing the influences of Cross Roads School- 
house prevailing against his paternal au- 
thority, set about avenging his fancied 
injury by a series of shameless persecutions 
of the unoffending missionary, who in this 
domestic disagreement, at least, had been 
in no wise to blame. Numerous and cun- 
ning, too, were the injurious falsehoods 
that this angry man circulated concerning 
Haight and his alleged misdoings. The 
effects of these slanders were, for the most 
part, of small consequence for all those 
who knew the minister (and, astime wore on, 
all came to know him) rejected the accusa- 
tions and rebuked the accuser. Even Pop 
Dorkins, keeper of the bar, defended the 
preacher against Lane’s wicked charges. 

‘‘Him an’ me ain’t none too good friends, 
sure,” said the tavern-keeper, once, after 
one of Lane’s drunken and excited harangues 
to a party of quarrymen, who came from 
far and but seldom to Cross Roads fora 
spree, and who were less cognizant than 
those who dwelt nearer of Haight’s daily 
life and devoted labors among the people 
to whom he ministered. ‘‘I can’t say as I 
think he’s done the right thing a-preachin’ 
and a-argyin’ down my trade, as he has been 
a-doin’. I give him the first meal he ever 
eat in Cross Roads an’ the first room to 
hold preachin’ in, more over; and J think 
that ‘ You let me alone ’n’ I'll let you alone’ 
was the platform him an’ me ort ter ha’ 
stood onter. But no, he pitched right 
inter this yer bar, fore he ever tuk the first 
drink at it—and he ain’t never tuk that 
drink yit; and I say that warn’t jest the 
square thing. But he ain’t no sneak nor 
hypocrite and that sort, as Lane says. He 
told me fair he thought it was his dooty. 
Said he ’lowed ’twas a sin for me to sell 
liquor an’ a sin for any person to drink it, 
and that it was a preacher’s business to cry 
out agin the accussed thing—that’s what he 
called my Oh! be joyful eye-opener here, as 
makes you all feel so gay and happy; and 
he said he was going to hammer and keep 
on hammerin’ at me and this yer bar, and 
at the customers, till one ’r t’other of us 
give up and the bar dried up. Sez I: ‘Go 
in, Parson.’ An’ he wentin. The old bar 
ain’t dried up yit, for all ’t ain’t the payin’ 
concern ’t used to be. But give the Devil 
his due, and the same to the preacher. 
There ain’t a better friend in sickness than 
jest the Parson. He’s as knowin’ as any 
Injin doctor an’ as handy as a woman. No 
sort o’ doubt but that he saved my Bill’s 
life when he was that bad with the irysip- 
perlus ’t you couldn’t tell his head from a 
chunk of spiled beef-meat. An’ so, if he 
has more ’n half dried up the old bar with 
his preachin’ an’ his prayin’, I sets one 
turn agin t’other an’ don’t hold no great 
grudge. Leastways, I don’t forbid the old 
woman an’ gals goin’ to preachin’. Lane’s 
afoolthar. I’m free to say that, if he is 
my best customer.” 

At such times, after one of Lane’s at- 
tacks and Espy’s defenses of the minister, 
before the quarrymen had imbibed too 
many of Pop Dorkins’s ‘‘ eye-openers,”’ the 
current of popular esteem would set 
strongly in Haight’s favor; but after freer 
indulgence, and when the ‘“‘ eye-opener” 
began to do its work, and the eyes, in con- 
sequence, began to see things before invisi- 
ble, these rude men would be apt to add 
fuel to the flame of Lane’s uureasonable 
anger by hints and slurs and base insinua- 
tion of the motives that might actuate the 
preacher in, as they phrased it, ‘‘settin’ 
two young gals, hansum gals, too, like 
Ruth an’ Sally Lane, agin their old daddy, 
an’ all to foller up an’ take sides with a 
stragglin’ journeyman soul-saver,” etc. 

And Dugaid, though firmly established 
in the confidence and esteem of his people 
—too firmly to apprehend any ill from the 
words or actions of this solitary but most 
bitter enemy—yet suffered keenly, not only 
from each explosive outburst of David 
Lane’s inimical fury, but even from the 
very presence of David Lane himself. Not 
that he feared him. Personal fear was un- 
known to the young athlete, who in a feat 
of muscular prowess could manage and 
overcome any two of the tough but un- 
skilled Cross Roaders. And it was well 
known that on one occasion, when a son 
of Lane’s was lying dangerously ill, and the 





mother, in an agony of distress, had sent a 
message to the Pastor imploring him to 
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come with spiritual comfort for the poor 
lad, who, in the presenee of death, feared 
to face the awful future, Haight, in answer 
to this call, disregarding all Lane’s frequent 
threats to horsewhip him if he ever set foot 
upon his threshold, hastened to the bedside 
of the lad, to be confronted by the half- 
drunken father and received with a torrent 
of profane and gross abuse. That he had 
received such insult with no word of reply; 
that he had entered the sick-room, turning 
the lock after him upon the violent man, 
who stormed and raved, yet struck ne 
blow; that he comforted the fainting wife 
with assurances of good-will to her and 
hers, strengthening her faith by all God’s 
choicest promises to persistent seekers; that 
he had prayed with the sick and frightened 
youth and led his trembling soul to Jesus; 
that he had come away, followed by the 
blasphemous curses of the raging Lane, yet 
unharmed of him; and that in all this he 
had conducted himself like Him who gave 
blessing for cursing and who, ‘“‘when he 
was reviled, reviled not again,” while it 
the more endeared him to the people and 
the more firmly riveted him in their esteem, 
only intensified the bitterness of Lane’s 
animosity and incited him to new devices 
of contemptible persecution. And it put 
hopelessly out of the power of Cross Roads 
Mission to secure the purchase of the site 
so altogether desirable and so universally 
desired for the proposed church-building; 
for David Lane was the owner of Spring 
Hill. 





PART III. 


Suns rose and set; seasons came and 
went; dews exhaled; rains fell; the ma- 
ples grew and thickened; the streamlet 
deepened and widened; the clover-sprinkled 
slopes gathered new beauty to their ver- 
dant outlines; and violets nestled lovingly 
upon the gentle hillocks where slept the 
dead, facing the glowing east, upon the 
brow of beautiful Spring Hill. 

And four years of Dugald Haight’s mis- 
sionary service at Cross Roads had gone 


Uncle Billy Richeson, long ago won to 
the truth by the persuasive power of the 
brave and lovely life of the young man, to 
whom his soul clave from the first, had 
become a devoted worker in the vineyard 
of the Lord. There was not a family 
within the entire range of Cross Roads 
precinct that held not within its fold some 
soul to whom in these four years the 
Kingdom of God had not come with bless- 
ing and with power. And during all these 
years, true to his word, Dugald Haight had 
wrought with his own hands among his 
people, earning, as they earned theirs, his 
living, and giving his service to the church, 
freely. At the end of the four years the 
church organization numbered fifty mem- 
bers; and from week to week the neighbor- 
hood prayer-meeting from house to house 
kept the Sabbath fires fresh and burning. 
Won in a great measure by the church and 
school advantages, many settlers from 
adjoining districts removed to Cross Roads 
neighborhood, and the settlement had 
grown into a village, with a rapidly-increas- 
ing farming district lying round it. 

Many of the more thoughtful of the 
church-members spoke frequently of the 
propriety of assuming the charge of main- 
tenance of the faithful servant who had 
ministered to them so long, at no charge of 
theirs. It was conceded by all that this 
duty was one which the church was not 
only able, but heartily willing to perform; 
and again and again had the proposition 
to raise a pastor’s salary been made to 
Haight, only to be answered with the same 
reply: ‘‘Wait until the house is built. 
Let us give all our labors and energies to 
the work in hand—the building of the 


temple.” 
And, in truth, for a whole year had the 


people waited, in the fruitless hope of mol- 
lifying Lane’s unreasonable hatred of the 
preacher, and of devising some plan by 
which a property by Nature and by the 
needs of the neighborhood so admirably 
adapted for the purpose of church occu- 
pancy should become the possession of the 
society. At length Uncle Billy, with a 
few others, resolved to entreat the obdurate 
man to give reasonable heed to the desires 
and needs of his neighbors, and to put 
aside personal feeling and yield to the 





voice of popular demand. 





————— 


“You do not know the minister,” said 
one, in reply to an outburst of vituperation 
with which Haight’s name was assailed by 
the passionate Lane. ‘‘ He is an angel, if 
ever there was one.” 

“‘Oh! yes,” answered Lane, mockingly. 
**So was Lucifer, and one’s cut pretty 
much after the patternoft’other. I tell ye, 
I know him better’n you do. There’s just 
this about Parson Haight: he’s bound to be 
big toad in the puddle. He thinks he’s just 
got to speak the word, like the Almighty, 
and light’ll come out of darkness, and 
backwoodsmen’l] fall down and pray, and 
get up and shout, just as he means ’em to. 
And he’s carried his head pretty much, I'll 
say. He’s got ye all under his thumb, and 
keeps ye there, quiet enough—more fools 
ye. But he hain’t fazed old Lane yet; has 
he? Nor he hain’t got that piece o’ land 
they call Spring Hill yet; has he? Nor he 
hain’t got so spiritual-minded yet that when 
he sees Old Lane comin’ long he can keep 
from stiffening himself out, and clinching 
his teeth till he nigh about trimbles, for to 
keep down the old Nick in him that makes 
him jest ache to pitch into the old Morde- 
cai that squats in the king’s gate and 
spiles all his pleasure for him; hashe? Oh! 
I tell you there ain’t no love lost atween 
the Angel Lucifer ’n’ old David. All the 
Angel wants is jes’ to be sure 0’ not being 
found out for to pop over the old drunk 
sinner some dark night, and bury his 
bones out o’ sight, and build his church 
atop o’ Spring Hill. But mark ye this: I 
tell ye, if he builds ary church atop o’ 
Spring Hill there'll be blood spilt first— 
mine or his’n ! MINE OR HIs’N!” 

Uncle Billy related in part the conversa- 
tion and its result to the minister. 

** He raved like a lunatic,” said the dear 
old man, who was only constrained to 
repeat all Lane’s harsh and fearful words 
by the pastor’s impressive, oft-repeated 
‘Goon. Tell me all; keep nothing back.” 

‘* We were all out of patience with him 
long before he finished his tirade. He’s 
nigh about crazy two-thirds of the time 
with the drink. There’s like to be blood 
spilt afore Spring Hill Church is built; 
but not in the way he prophesies. He’ll 
get throwed and tramped to death by one 
of those wild colts o’ his he will drive when 
he’s on a tear. Well, when it comes to 
that there’s no more quarrel. Miss. Lane 
and the gals and Tommy’ll give the Hill, 
an’ glad to. They’re dead shamed of the 
way he raves about you.” 

Then Dugald Haight did a thing that 
surprised the good man who was so earnest- 
ly talking to him. Without a word, he 
seized his hat and rushed out of the house. 
The mare Uncle Billy had ridden stood 
saddled and bridled at the gate. Filinging 
himself upon the animal, he pressed his 
knees,into her sides until the astonished 
beast groaned, and sped away on swiftest 
gallop toward the distant forest. Uncle 
Billy followed to the gate, and, looking up 
the road at the vanishing form, shook his 
head sorrowfully, as he sought in his own 
mind a solution of the enigmatical conduct 
of his beloved friend. 

‘*Can’t be he’s gone to find Lane, for 
he’s spurring in the opposite direction. 
Well, well, to be sure, he’s hurt, poor 
soul, and no wonder. I ortent to have 
told him; but he would hear it. How he 
did grip the mare, too! Hope he’ll ease up 
on her ’fore he goes far. Heigho!” And 
the good man walked meditatively back to 
the house, to await the return of the min- 
ister and his good gray mare. 

Meanwhile, Dugald, filled with conflict- 
ing emotions, urged the poor beast on- 
ward, unheeding all things. Flecked with 
foam, the panting animal entered the 
forest shades, and then, for the first time 
observing the sweat upon her glossy skin, 
the rider gently stroked the neck of the 
overdriven beast, and, letting the reins hang 
idly, suffered the mare to fall into an easy 
walk. 

On and on the patient beast bore her 
unheeding rider. Turning out of the main 
road through the forest, she followed the 
bridle-path that led to the dense tract of 
timber beyond. The thoughts that filled 
the Pastor’s mind, making him oblivious 
of surrounding objects, agitated him 
strangely. His face wore an expression of 
horror. His brow, lips, and cheek were 


so wont to look frankly and confidingly 
into the eyes of all men, were now Cast 
down, only from time to time darting fur- 
tive glances, as if in fear or apprehension. 

“QO God!” he groaned aloud. ‘‘ Have 
I slept, and is this my awakening? Shall 
amanrob God? Yet I haverobbed Thee. 
O thou Tempter! thou hast striven with me 
to my hurt; and this mine enemy has dis- 
covered the shameful truth. For oh! it és 
the truth. I have hated him, while thinking 
I was only zealous for God. I have gloried 
in my power over the minds of these simple 
brethren; and this man truly has been the 
Mordecai sitting in the king’s gate, embit- 
tering all my triumphs. My triumphs! 
Yea, O God! against thee, thee only, have 
I sinned and done this great wickedness.” 

Alone in the deep forest solitudes he 
wailed out his remorseful confession. ‘‘I 
have sought mine own honor and glory, O 
God! I have been offended and angered 
because this one man refused to bow the 
knee to me. I have forgotten the Lord. 
O my God! forget not me.” 

It was the cry of the broken and contrite 
heart, under the convicting influence of 
God’s holy truth that had shone—through 
strange medium, indeed—upon his veiled 
soul. 

Dismounting and turning the mare along 
the path-edge to graze, he threw himself 
upon his face beneath a screening tree and 
poured out his soul in agony of prayer, 
with tears and strong crying. All the 
fierce accusations of David Lane found 
confirming voice in the quickened con- 
science of the humbled man. From none 
of them could he free himself. For in his 
heart he had hated the very presence of the 
man who was able to thwart his plans and 
to oppose his cherished desires. True, 
never before had he been conscious of the 
real state of his feelings toward Lane. He 
had sincerely believed himself to be desirous 
of the man’s reformation, pitying his hard- 
ness and depravity and yearning for his 
conversion. Now he clearly saw that 
self was the foundation-stone of all his 
desire and pity and yearning and prayer 
as concerning this unhappy Mordecai. 
Now, to his cleared vision, his desire for 
Lane’s reformation looked strangely like 
desire for Dugald Haight’s own glory; his 
pity for the drunkard and blasphemer 
seemed now to him most like to scorn and 
contempt; his yearnings and prayers, like 
the importunings of a willful child clam- 
moring for his own way. 

““O God! I have sinned, I have sinned!” 
he cried. ‘‘ When I thought I was strong, 
then I was weak, indeed. Oversure of my 
footing, I slipped and fell. Thou only art 
able to lift me up. Show me thy salvation, 
Lord, and give me a token of thy forgiv- 
ing mercy.” 

As he lay there, with head bowed down 
upon the forest-mold, moaning and 
pleading with the Lord, a strange, sweet 
sense of peace entered and pervaded his 
soul; an assurance of pardon and accept- 
ance descended into his heart and filled it 
with heavenly rest. He rose from his pos- 
ture of humility; brushed the clinging, 
matted leaves from his person; and, seeking 
the quiet creek that flowed with sluggish 
tide through the wood, he bathed his hands 
and face, and, kneeling there, thanked God 
for the great gift of pardoning mercy. 

The thirsty animal, whom Haight had 
left cropping the grass along the pathway, 
had wandered to the creek-side. At sight 
of the cool watershe whinneyed entreatingly, 
Haight led her to the ford and gave her 
drink; then, springing to the saddle, he 
said, cheerily: ‘‘Come, beastie, we must 
journey further, thou and I. Carry me to 
David Lane. I must seek his pardon now.” 
Riding slowly along the bridle-path, the 
distant sound of a woodsman’s ax saluted 
his ear. He ‘knew that it came from a 
clearing in the timber owned by Lane and 
on which he had many hands employed. 
Judging it more probable that he should 
find Lane with his hands than at his home 
he rode in the direction of the sound. 
Guided by the increasing clearness of cer- 
tain strokes, he pursued his course, unti! a 
sharp turn of the path brought to his view, 
just on the outer edge of the clearing, the 
woodsman, David Lane himself, in the act 
of felling a tree of giant size and dispro- 
portionate dimensions. Reining in his an- 
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situation. But only for a moment, for, as 
the chopper straightened himself up, or 
attempted to do so, the tree, quivering 
throughout its mighty frame, balanced 
itself for the instant preliminary to its 
final totter. Not a moment was to be lost. 
Lane seemed all unconscious of his peril. 

**Jump for your life!” shouted Haight, 
as he sprung from his horse, and, clearing 
the intermediate space with flying leaps, 
hurled himself with all his force against 
the unwitting Lane, who, in a state of semi- 
intoxication, had no warning thought of 
danger. 

Only a second; yet in that second Du- 
gald Haight received the token he had 
asked of God. 

**O God! my life for his I give,” he cried 
“Save, save his soul.” 

Down, with reverberating echoes sound- 
ing through the forest-aisles, crashed the 
mighty tree. Beyond on the greensward 
lay David Lane, dashed thither by the 
powerfularms of the hated Parson, stunned, 
bewildered, but unharmed. He clambered 
to his feet and gazed dazedly about. Pin- 
ioned beneath the ponderous tree-trunk, 
bruised, mangled, bleeding, lay the Parson. 
With ashen face and horrified eyes, Lane 
staggered forward and looked upon the 
man he had hated. He essayed to speak, 
but his lips refused him utterance. Haight 
turned his face as far as he could, for he 
was stricken face downward to the earth. 

“Come closer,” he whispered. ‘‘ You'll 
forgive me? I came here to seek your 
pardon for all the wrong I have ever done 
you. Iacknowledge that I have wronged 
you in thought, if not in word. I found 
you in danger. There was no time for 
word. You’ll take my hand and tell me 
you forgive me; won’t you, friend Lane? 
God is my witness, I have nothing now but 
love for you.” He held up his hand. 
The slight movement of his body put him 
in agony. The color fled from his face; 
the uplifted hand dropped nerveless upon 
the grass. He had fainted. 

Never in his life had David Lane been 
soberer than he was now; never had his 
keen mind acted more keenly than at the 
present moment; never were his naturally 
acute perceptions more acute. He saw all; 
he comprehended all; he realized all. 

He shouted with all his might for help. 
In less than three minutes a dozen men, 
teamsters and choppers, were on the spot, 
horrified observers of the cruel scene. By 
their united strength they pried the heavy 
tree from the mangled limbs, so that the 
body could be drawn out from under it. 

‘‘Bring him to my house,” said Lane. 
“Till run ahead and get things ready. 
Some one take the gray mare and gallop 
for the doctor. Tell him to bring his in- 
struments. Dashed right across those cuss- 
ed mauls. Both legs crushed to a jelly. 
O God! he’ll never, never stand on ’em 
again so straight and handsome! And all 
forme! Oh! oh!” 

He groaned heavily as the words burst 
from him; and the men, bearing their 
bruised and helpless burden, joined in his 
wail and moaned and sobbed outright. 

They laid him tenderly upon the bed 
prepared for him—Lane’s own bed—and 
watched and waited with anxious hearts 
for the doctor. He came at last, bringing 
with him a brother surgeon, from Jubilee 
Station, whom fortunately he had met, on a 
return from a distant locality, passing 
through Cross Roads, on his way home. 
Wisely or unwisely, they decided upon an 
amputation. ‘‘ Have you any messages or 
any business you would wish to settle, in 
case all does not go well?” asked the sur- 


geon. 
Haight smiled. ‘‘ All will go well,” he 
answered. ‘‘ Living or dying, all goes well 


with my dear Master’s servants. Only I 
would speak with David Lane a few mo- 
ments alone.” 

What passed between those two in the 
next few moments none ever knew. Lane 
came from the interview with tears stream- 
ing down his rugged face and the surgeons, 
entering to begin their work, found Haight 
with hands clasped in prayer and with 
a countenance like the face of an angel. 

Months passed. No drop of liquor 
touched David Lane’s lips; no harsh or 
bitter words fell from them. Ministered 
to and tended carefully and lovingly by 





imal, he paused a moment to observe the 


Lane, his wife and son, the helpless invalid 
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yet remained a guest at the house of his 
former enemy, the man whom he had riskeq 
hislifetosave. For some weeks it had been 
the habit of the people of the church to 
assemble on Sabbath days in the chamber 
of their smitten pastor, and around his 
couch of suffering to celebrate divine wor. 
ship and to listen to the loving and faith. 
ful exhortations of their beloved pastor, 
A strange and solemn tenderness came 
over all hearts when, one October Sabbath, 
thirty men from the quarries, twenty miles 
away, came up to the house of their forme 
companion in carousal, to witness the mar. 
velous sight of his baptism at the hands of 
Dugald Haight, and his reception into the 
Church of Christ by the brotherhood of 
Cross Roads Mission, gathered there about 
the bedside of their pastor. The pathetic 
exhortation to humility and brotherly love 
that fell from Haight’s lips, following these 
impressive scenes, moved even these rough 
men to tears. After the services they 
crowded around the minister, tendering 
him their sympathy and assuring him of 
their good-will, and promising him to come 
again ina body to see Lane take the sac- 
rament. 

“‘And, if you please, Parson, you may 
pray for ws. Mayn’t he, lads’” said one 
great, burly fellow, as he lingered at the 
bedside. ‘‘If your prayers have made a 
new man of Lane (he was worse nor some 
o’ us), maybe they’ll do us a bit of help. 
We're not so good but that we might be 
better for some religion.” 

“It was God’s love that made the new 
man of Lane,” replied Haight. ‘‘God’s 
love was yearning over David Lane long 
before he sent me here to offer his salvation 
to him and to you. The same dear, saving 
love yearns over every one of you. He 
calls you; he waits to welcome you. ‘ Who- 
soever will, let him come.’ Yes, I will 
pray for you. I beg you to pray for your- 
selves and for me.” 

“To think of the Parson askin’ prayers 
of the likes of we!” said old Jonas Morri- 
son, as the sober-thoughted miners tramped 
slowly homeward, that golden October 
Sabbath afternoon. ‘Do he think God ud 
hear us, if we tried, I wonder?” 

“He heerd David Lane,” was the answer, 
‘*An’ Parson says he was a-waitin’ to hear 
him.” , 

** Aye!” said another. 
is a-waitin’ to hear we.” 

There was but little converse among the 
men, as they plodded over the long, rough 
miles, and they separated at last with far 
less than their usual demonstration. 

Alone in his cabin that night, old Jonas 
Morrison knelt and prayed God’s love to 
work in him, as it had wrought in David 
Lane, even to the making of a new man of 


him. 
The hurt that had befallen the messen 


ger had in no wise hindered the message. 
The good news flashed from lip to lip and 
flamed from heart to heart. Although 
Lane’s house was distant from the center 
of the neighborhood, yet none complained 
of the extra mile added to their weekly 
journey, as the regularly attended upon 
the ministry of the Word at their pastor’s 
bedside. Some lurking disease latent 
within the system had been roused into 
activity by the cruel laceration of the 
wounded tissues, and just when the scarred 
members were almost well a virulent at- 
tack of the developed disorder prostrated 
the Pastor on a bed of languishing and 
kept him a fearful sufferer during all the 
winter months. But ah! what months of 
fruitage were these. What growth in spit- 
itual life characterized the disciples who 
shared the painful watches by the couch of 
pain and who loyally aimed to lift aloft 
and hold high the holy standard that the 
hands of the Pastor were too feeble to sus- 
tain. They exhorted one another; they 
prayed with and for each other; they strove 
by every word and deed of noble endeavor 
to keep every lamp trimmed and burning. 
And the chastening that seemed so griev- 
ous worked mightily among them, bringing 
forth the peaceable fruits of righteousness. 


**Parson says he 


’ When the April suns and showers and dews, down 


dripping, 
Woke the dead earth’s shrouding cerement3, 
Called her soul to life again,” 


Dugald Haight, worn and wasted, shorn of 
his manly grace and power, a helpless 
cripple, began, under the reviving influences 
of the awakening year, to give signs of 
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returning health. Every day, borne in the 
arms of Lane and his son, he went out to 
preathe the invigorating odors of the bud- 
ding earth, the balsamic fragrance of the 
forest, and to delight his beauty-loving soul 
in all the sweet surprises of Nature. 

The winter had been one of unusual mild- 
ness, so that, when spring opened, it 
seemed most like summer’s dawning. One 
of those warm and balmy April days, when 
on his daily jaunt about the pleasant 
little farm, Haight’s hands resting on the 
shoulders of his loving bearers, their inter- 
locking arms the while supporting so 
tenderly his maimed and weakered frame, 
the Pastor raised his thin, white hand from 
the young man’s shoulder, and, holding it 
up between his eyes and the bright, clear 
sunbeams, exclaimed joyfully and with 
almost childish eagerness: ‘‘ See! See! The 
red blood shows; the veins are filling; the 
good sap flows in the scarred tree-trunk! 
Oh! if I could only get to Cross Roads 
School-house once more and look into the 
faces of my people, gathered in the dear 
old place, and grasp their hands and thank 
God for life and health ”»— 

He arrested his words in the midst of his 
sentence. It was never a habit of Dugald 
Haight to refer often to the past. In all 
his Christian life but few times had ever 
occurred when he had chosen to mention 
any incident associated with the years of his 
career of immorality. He made no capital 
of his experiences of vice. So in regard 
to his wounded and crippled condition he 
had ever maintained that noble spirit that 
restrained him from appealing to the sym- 
pathies of friends by any allusion to his 
deplorable loss; and when others, overfull 
of sympathy and grief, bewailed his sad 
condition, he gently chid their sorrowing 
complaints and with a delicate tact turned 
thought and speech to other subjects. 
Now, for the first time in all these weary 
months, David Lane heard words tbat 
seemed to him to show how deeply Haight 
realized the sorrow of his life-long cross. 

«* Aye, aye,” he made haste to answer. 
“Tvs good red blood and it’s bounding 
free and full. And don’t forget, brother, 
that there’s now and then a scarred tree 
that’s worth whole acres of sound and 
shapely ones. Don’t give way because of 
the poor lost limbs. The heart of oak is 
sound within, and while David Lane has 
legs you shall go wherever they can carry 
you. You’ve only tospeak the word. You 
gave your lifeforme. I give mine to you.” 

‘“Yes, yes. Iknow. Hush!” whispered 
Haight, as, stroking with his left hand the 
old man’s grizzled cheek, he bent over and 
kissed him on the lips. ‘‘ Now seat me on 
the stile,” he added, ‘‘and let us talk a while 
of the—possibilities.” 

The old bright smile was in his eyes as 
they gently seated him upon the broad step 
of the stile and sat down at his side. 

‘Five years,” he repeated, thoughtfully. 
‘The fifth year, the year of harvest. I 
should love to go next Sunday to the little 
school-house and read to my people the 
glorious promise from the nineteenth chap- 
ter of Leviticus: ‘And when ye shall come 
into the land and shall have planted all 
manner of trees for food, then ye shall 
count the fruit thereof as uncircumcised. 
Three years shall it be as uncircumcised 
unto you; it shall not be eaten of. But in 
the fourth year all the fruit thereof shall be 
holy to praise the Lord withal. And in the 
fifth year shall ye eat of the fruit thereof, 
that it may yield unto you the increase 
thereof. Iam the Lord your God.’” 

David Lane turned away his head for a 
Moment, and then, in a constrained voice, 
asked: 

“Could you bear a great surprise, 
brother? Something that our people have 
thought best, under the circumstances, to 
do without consulting with their pastor.” 

Haight put out his hand and rested it on 
young Lane’s shoulder. For the moment 
he felt faint and sick. Was he then ac- 
counted utterly useless? Had they then 
sought and found another shepherd? They 
had been so kind, so devoted in all his long 
illness; and yet—but here, indeed, was a 
“possibility” of which he had never 
thought. Ah! well, he could not blame 
them. God’s little flock in the wilderness 
had need of a shepherd; and how could a 
poor, maimed creature such as he expect to 
fill a pastor’s place in such a community? 





At best, he could but hope to bow! himself 
about in the curious little propeller that the 
carpenter and wagon-maker had devised 
for his use. Never again on foot or on 
horse could he traverse the hills and valleys 
and forest-paths; never again on lusty limb 
leap the swollen stream or vault the tall 
fences, on his short cuts from house to 
house of his widely-separated parishioners; 
never again go in and out before his be- 
loved people. 

He realized it all now to the full. 

Lane looked up for his answer. The ex- 
pression of unutterable sadness upon the 
Pastor’s face surprised him. Only a mo- 
ment before he had smiled so brightly, spo- 
kenso cheerfully. Now what hidden hurt 
could his ignorant words have opened? 

“Don’t ee, bother, son,” said the old man, 
in the tender, affectionate manner he was 
often used to address his beloved friend. 
‘Don’t look that way; don’t ee, now.” 

The Pastor seemed not to hearhim. His 
mind was in the years far away (how far 
away they seemed now to him!), when, in 
the fresh vigor of returning health, he 
yielded himself to his mother’s God, avow- 
ing his willingness to be anything or noth- 
ing for the Master. And now the time had 
come when he was called to be as nothing. 
Was he willing? Could he with sincere 
lips answer: ‘‘Even so, Father”? The 
old, desperate, oft-repeated battle with the 
Tempter—must he fight it over again? 

“‘ Conquer for me, O Christ!” he moaned. 

The anguish so apparent in his face was 
too much for Lane to endure in silence. 
He folded his arms about the Pastor and 
drew his head to his broad bosom. 

‘“‘There, there, son!” he murmured, 
caressingly, as to a grieved child. ‘‘ Did 
the old daddy’s blundering tongue say what 
he shouldn’t ort? God knows he thought 
"twas what ye’d care to hear about. But 
never mind. I'll say no more. Jes’ keep 
good heart and get comfort out o’ them 
words 0’ promise, and next Sunday, please 
the Good Father, we'll hear our parson 
preaching in his own place. Come, Tom- 
my, time for the minister to mount his nags 
and ride away home.” 

‘* Haight felt the caress and heard the 
soothing tones, though he heeded not the 
import of the words. His soul, seeking the 
Invisible, was struggling up to God for 
strength and comfort and victory. Again, 
as in years agone, upon that seemingly 
dying-bed, it was ‘‘the decisive hour.” 
And as his silent bearers tenderly carried 
him over the homeward path he made his 
final decision. Yes, in the dawn of the 
year of fruition, on the threshold of the 
house of consummation, he must, yea, he 
would, since God so willed it, lie by and see 
another enter into the joy of the harvest 
his hands had planted. ‘“‘Thy will, not 
mine be done,” his heart whispered to the 
ear of the loving Father. And in that mo- 
ment of utter consecration Dugald Haight 
put forever to flight his life-long enemy— 
the love of self. From that moment he 
carried within him an abiding peace, that 
nothing earthly could disturb. Life’s pain- 
ful struggle was forever ended. Hence- 
forth, only resting in God. Henceforth, 
only perfect trust and peace. 





PRwr 1. 

May morning dawned fair and beautiful 
above forest and farm and rugged hillside 
‘in verdure clad.” And May morning also 
dawned on Sabbath Day. 

There was an unusual stir of sprightly 
preparation in every house of Cross Roads 
district. At an early hour the family of 
David Lane were on their way to the house 
of worship. For the first time since the 
last spring’s violets and hedge-roses 
bloomed along the wood-edge Dugald 
Haight rode over the old, familiar route 
that led to the spot endeared to him by 
many precious memories. How glad and 
thankful he was. How his heart leaped 
for joy as he drew nearer and nearer to the 
pleasant upland on which stood the locust- 
shaded school-house. The locust trees were 
in bloom;%ihd the delicate, subtle perfume, 
like that of the May-flowers of northern 
woods, diffused itself through all the air; 
the birds sang riotously, as though for some 
high carnival; and every springing flower 
along the roadside seemed to Haight to 
smile into his face and bid him be of good 
cheer, 
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‘*Mind that first Sat’d’y night you ’riv’ 
here, son?” asked Lane, turning with 
beaming face to the Pastor, who was seated 
amid soft cushions, beside good Mrs. Lane, 
in the easy-going spring-wagon. ‘‘ Mind 
how you scented the sweet smells, and 
pulled the grape-blooms off the tavern- 
porch, and held ’em up for old Uncle Billy 
to smell? Five year ago—five year last 
month—that was. Uncle Billy was a hard 
old nut then, and Pop Dorkins was another; 
but none of ’em wa’n’t the carousin’ old 
reprobate ”— 

‘“‘Hush! Hush!” said Haight, gently. 
“Think of nothing, to-day, but of God’s 
abounding graciousness. To Christ our 
King be all the glory! Yes, I remember. 
Five happy, happy years—this last the hap- 
piest of all the five.” 

His face was radiant. Lane was awed as 
he gazed upon him. A strange, affrighted 
feeling came over him. As he afterward 
expressed it, an impulse stirred within him 
such as John in his apocalyptic vision must 
have experienced when he was fain to 
prostrate himself before the angel who had 
revealed to him glimpses of glory unspeak- 
able. 

Mrs. Lane’s tremulous voice took up the 
Pastor’s words: ‘‘ Yes, this last year the 
happiest of them all—the happiest of all the 
years of my life.” 

The Methodist circuit-rider had come 
over from Jubilee Station, at the invitation 
of the Cross Roads people, to assist the 
Pastor in the services of the day. His brave, 
generous heart was full of love and sym- 
pathy and his heartsomeness was conta- 
gious. Accompanied by Uncle Billy, he 
rode up to meet the occupants of Lane’s 
vehicle. 

“Glory to God! Brother Haight,” he 
shouted, cheerily. ‘‘ Verily he hath been 
gracious to Israel. Be strong and very 
courageous. The babes you have nurtured 
have grown into strong men. They will 
show you their strength this day. They’re 
all yonder, waiting to greet you. They 
want to tell you how the Lord carries on 
his own work, no matter what choice in- 
strument may be laid aside.” 


“To God be all the glory,” answered 
Haight, reverently. 

‘* Yes, be strong,” added Uncle Billy, 
riding close alongside and speaking in 
low voice. ‘‘And be prepared for a sur- 
prise. You were too ill when we made 
our decision to be troubled with our con- 
ferences; and, though we hated keeping any- 
thing from you, yet ”—(Uncle Billy hesita- 
ted somewhat, and began afresh)—‘“‘the 
work of the Lord should go on. We 
needed ”— 

“Yes, yes,” said Haight. ‘‘ You needed 
a pastor. I only wonder you waited so 
long. And you need a church-home. I 
could not be the one, nor aid much in se- 
curing the other. You have done wisely. 
God bless my dear people. And God bless 
the servant who shall be called here to 
dress and to keep this beloved vineyard. 
When will he be here? I’ve a heart full 
of love and good-will for him. Shall I 
meet him to-day?” 

Uncle Billy looked into the Pastor’s face 
with dazed, inquiring eyes. Of all that 
Haight had said he comprehended not a 
syllable of its meaning. 

‘‘Hark! to the singing!” exclaimed the 
Methodist brother. ‘‘They’re all down 
at the long slope of Spring Hill. Drive 
around to the left, Brother Lane, and give 
Brother Haight a glimpse of the Maple 
Grove a-top. There’sa sight worth doub- 
ling the hill for to see.” 

The sound of singing voices came puls- 
ing on the balmy air: 

‘*Llove thy Church, O God, 
Her walls before me stand; 
Dear as the apple of thine eye 
And graven on thy hand.” 

A turnin the road brought them in full 
view of the eastern front of beautiful 
Spring Hill. 

“Lift thine eyes! Oh! lift thine eyes!” 
cried the Methodist brother, enthusiastic- 
ally. 

Lane reined in his horses, and turned 
with radiant face to his pastor. 

«‘There, brother, son, didn’t I tell you?” 
he said, exultingly, but with two great 
tears in his happy eyes. ‘‘ Like it?” 

‘* Everything, outside and in, exactly 
’cording tothe plan you marked out bet- 





ter’n’ a year ago, before Brother Lane 
came into the Lord’s camp,” said Uncle 
Billy, in a choking voice. ‘‘ And every 
stick and stope and pound of paint paid 
for. The prettiest little melodeon in there, 
too. Same man gave that who -gave the 
Hill. School-teacher plays it beautiful. 
Howdy like the meeting-house, Parson, 
dear?” 

The Pastor, thus appealed to, looked from 
one to another of the shining faces around 
him, but could not speak. A great joy 
welled up in his heart, suffused his eyes, 
but could not pass his lips. 

“Think you can preach in yonder as 
brave and true as in the old school-house?” 
asked young Lane, wiping the moisture 
from his eyes, 

‘Let everything that hath breath praise 
the Lord,” cried Haight, finding voice, at 
last. And all the gathered brethren said 
«* Amen.” 

Fair on the brow of Spring Hill, gleam- 
ing white among the screening maples, 
facing the glowing east, stood the desire of 
Dugald Haight’s heart—the prayed-for, 
toiled-for house of God. And these people 
had built it, a loving surprise for their 
dear pastor, and no bird of the air had car- 
ried the tidings to him. How dear and 
precious these children of his soul seemed 
to him this day. And he had misjudged 
them so. They sought no other shepherd 
than their own, maimed and dependent on 
them though he must ever be. 

David Lane drove round to the western 
slope, where the people awaited the coming 
of their pastor. What greetings followed} 
What smiles, what tears, what interchange 
of gladness and of joy! There was no 
attempt at repression of feeling. Every 
one poured out his heart in gratitude and 
praise to God. The old men laughed and 
cried by turns, as they crowded about their 
beloved friend. The children clambered 
or were lifted up the sides of the wagon, 
and wound their arms about his neck and 
kissed him, while the wives and daughters 
dropped tears that fell from smiling eyes 
upon the outstretched hands, so white and 
thin. 

The Methodist brother, full of glad de- 
light, lifted his cheery voice and sang with 
right good-will: 

“ Blest be the tie that binds 
Our haarts in Christian love; 


The fellowship of kindred minds 
Is like to that above.” 


And, singing the sweet hymn, pastor and 
people all ascended the hill in reverent pro- 
cession; and as David Lane drew up before 
the church-porch and signed to the brother 
assisting, the people followed the lead of 
the good man and entered the church and 
occupied the seats. When all were seated, 
strong and tenderly-supporting arms bore 
Dugald Haight to the pastor’s place in the 
pulpit. For a moment the Pastor closed 
his eyes in prayer. Then he looked around 
him on the interior of the neat and modest 
building. How complete were all things. 
These dear people had left nothing yet 
undone. Cunning and tasteful hands had 
wrought within the sacred walls. Flowers, 
sweet spring flowers, were everywhere. 
Wreathed, garlanded, and heaped in moss- 
bedded masses, the lovely, fragrant blos- 
soms adorned pulpit and platform and 
table. Between the open pages of the dear 
old Bible Haight had brought with him to 
Cross Roads five years ago lay a cross of 
lilies of the valley, violets, and rosebuds. 
What sweet and tender grace of welcome 
had these thoughtful friends omitted? 

A wave of melody swelled on the air as 
the school-teacher bent over the sweet- 
toned instrument, and together, with one 
heart and voice, even as little children 
coming close to the Father’s heart, pastors 
and people drew nigh to God in the sweet 
child-song, ‘‘ Jesus loves me.” Ah! there 
was not a follower of Jesus in all that 
assembly who did not in those precious: 
moments feel likest of all things toa child 
at rest on the bosom of the Infinite Father. 
Blest} ecstatic moments of fruition, granted 
at rare intervals by a gracious God to his 
chosen ones, foretastes of joy eternal. 
Alas! that in this life ye are but mountain- 
hights rising between the valley depths of 
sin and sorrow. 

The invocation, the singing, the Scrip- 
ture lesson, and the fervent prayer that 
preceded the sermon were so many hal- 
lowed, golden stairs, leading Heavenward 
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And as Dugald Haight reviewed the 
mercies of the past year and of the years 
of his mission among them, and dwelt 
with such confidence of joy upon the 
mercies yet to come, his high and holy 
words seemed to his hearers as messages 
fromthe King of that dear country upon 
whose border-land, transfigured to their 
eyes, in the outflowing glory of that world 
of light, his messenger seemed even now to 
be. How tenderly the word _of counsel 
fell; how earnestly the message of love 
was delivered to each heart; with what 
loving trust were all the precious sheep of 
this flock committed to the care of the 
Good Shepherd; with what force and 
unction was the thought of individual re- 
sponsibility presented to the people. ‘‘In 
this harvest-gathering for our Lord,” said 
the Pastor, ‘“‘let no idle hand, no laggard 
foot, no listless heart think to take part. It 
is the Lord’s, ‘the Lord’s harvest; and the 
Lord’s /udorers only are to gather and gar- 
ner and eat of it, of his free bounty. Who 
of you will desire to neglect so honorable 
labor, who shirk so holy duty, who turn 
away unheeding of so heavenly feast? 
Oh! beloved, God’s work on earth is going 
on, must still go on, and every Christian 
heart and head and hand and foot must do 
its part. One is your Master, even Christ. 
Ye are his people, bought with his blood. 
From him each one of you has received the 
commission of service: ‘Go work to-day 
in my vineyard.’ Pastor and teacher and 
leader may be given you; but pastor nor 
teacher nor leader can ever do for you your 
work. The most that Christ’s ministers 
can do for the people they are appointed 
to serve is to point them to their work, lead 
them to fields of labor, show them the seed 
to sow, the soil to cultivate, the ridges to 
water, the harvest to gatherin. The pas- 
tor’s hands cannot do the people’s work. 
Even the Great Head of the Church has 
so ordained that Deity itself cannot do for 
one of us that work which God requires of 
us todo. Beloved, we are workers together 
with God. 

‘*In his infinite goodness, God has set this 
church in her appointed place, to be for- 
ever a light shining in the darkness. To 
every one of you he has entrusted a lighted 
lamp and left it with you, with this binding 
charge: ‘Let your light so shine that men, 
seeing your good works, may glorify’— 
what? whom? you? your works, your 
toils, your labors? Ah! no. ‘That men, 
seeing your good works, may glorify your 
Father who is in Heaven.’ 

‘* Seek, then, obedient to this charge, not 
your own; but seek the things of others. 
Seek to minister, unto always; to be minis- 
tered unto, never. And in the years to 
come let loving service more and more all 
poweryemploy. Look ever to Jesus, Tell 
everywhere the good news. Take up the 
cross he gives you to bear. Continue 
steadfast to the end, patiently waiting, con- 
fidently expecting, and joyfully looking 
for the coming of the King. Even so, 
Lord Jesus, come.” 

Fit word, sweet, assuring word! 
meet and fit that it should be his last. 

As the Pastor lifted his eyes to Heaven, 
as if himself even then expectant of that 
welcome coming, a wave of deathly pallor 
overspread his face. He drew a sharp, 
quick breath, as of sudden pain; and, turn- 
ing slightly, motioned to the brother who 
had conducted the opening exercises. Per- 
haps the brother misunderstood the import 
of the sign. None ever knew. He arose, 
and, taking up the words just fallen from the 
Pastor’s lips, lifted his voice in prayer: 

**So, confidently expecting, so, patiently 
and with joyful heart awaiting Thy coming, 
O Conquering King! grant that Thy chil- 
dren in that last dread hour exultantly may 
shout, triumphant over the last enemy: 
O grave! where is thy victory? O death! 
where is thy sting? The sting of death is 
sin, and the strength of sin is the law; but 
thanks be unto God who giveth us the vic- 
tory through our Lord and Saviour, Jesus 
Christ.” 

A few among the congregation, awed by 
the strange paleness still whitening, whiten- 
ing all the beloved, saintly face, keeping 
their gaze fixed upon their pastor, saw that 
his head dropped upon the open pages of 
the Sacred Book, over which his hands 
were reverently folded. 

The physician who had been his attend- 
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ant almost daily during the past year hasti- 
ly left his seat, went quietly but quickly up 
to the pulpit, bent over the bowed form, 
placed his fingers on the pulseless wrist, 
lifted the head to his bosom, and then, with 
face shadowed by the awful solemnity that 
always broods and gathers in the presence 
of death, he turned to the anxious, inquiring 
eyes of the people. There was but one in- 
terpretation of the look. With cries and 
moans and loud wailing the voice of prayer 
was drowned. Calling upon the beloved 
Pastor with every endearing name, the 
people whom he so late had borne on soar- 
ing spirit almost to Heaven’s confine cried 
out with tears and sighs for their be- 
loved guide, whom God had taken 
within the pearly gates. But never again 
to call of lover or friend, this side 
the shinigg river, could make answer the 
winning voice of Dugald Haight. Never 
again in bodily presence, with loving heart 
and sympathizing soul, could the faithful 
Pastor minister to his cherished flock. His 
mission was accomplished. His fight was 
fought, his warfare at an end. He had 
gotten the victory. 

‘«Tt is in God's time,” said the doctor to 
the sorrowing people who crowded about 
the dead Pastor; ‘‘ and, therefore, it is in a 
good time. It could not have been averted. 
I have known it long. Sooner or later it 
must have come, in just this sharp, sudden 
way. What better time for him than this 
day and hour, so full of joy and sweet re- 
ward? From the joy of the church he 
loved on earth he has been summoned to 
the Court of the King, to enter into the joy 
of his Lord. Our loss is his gain.” 


Tender hands laid the bruised body to 
its rest beneath the shining maples and 
planted sweet wild-flowers above a tear-wet 
grave. 

In time a gentle, white-haired man, who 
had borne many sorrows and in the furnace 
of affliction had been purified, came to 
stand in Dugald Haight’s place and to 
gather in the fruit that ever sprung from 
seed his hands had sown. 

Cross Roads is no longer a mission sta- 
tion. From the church of God there es- 
tablished goes out an influence that kindles 
in other churches a zeal and a consecrated 
purpose akin to their own, which is but the 
perpetuation in other lives of that spirit of 
utter consecration of him who, giving him- 
self entirely to the Master, keeping back 
nothing from his cause, received in token 
of acceptance that strength of the Divine 
in the prevailing power of which he be- 
came forever a victor. 


Biblical Research, 


Tue Buddhist sacred books called the Tripi- 
taka are found in several different forms as 
they exist in India and Ceylon, or in China and 
Japan, whither Buddhism was introduced. The 
early missionaries of the Buddhist faith trans- 
lated the teachings of Sakhyamuni into Chi- 
nese, and some writings missing in India are 
preserved in that language. When the Japanese 
ambassador Iwakura was in England, he was 
requested to use his good offices to secure a 
copy of these writings; and on his return to 
Japan he had a full set sent to the India Office 
Library. It consists of more than two thousand 
volumes, and the collection was first made by or- 
der of the Chinese Emperor Wan-leih, toward the 
end of the sixteenth century. It was reproduced 
in Japan in 1679, and the present edition was 
published a few years later. It was very im- 
portant to have a full index of this work, and 
Samuel Beal was commissioned to prepare it, 
being allowed but six months for the work. 
This he has done, as well as the inadequate 
time would allow. He has given short ab- 
stracts of the various Sutras, one of which 
has a curious Buddhist legend, wonderfully 
like the Christian legend of the Holy Grail, 
being another*example of the remarkable 
parallelism of Buddhism with Roman Catholi- 
cism. According to the story, Buddha’s begging 
dish should be, he prophesied, the subject 
of contention among different countries, 
when, in the midst of the disorder 
and prevailing wickedness, it should dis- 
appear in a blaze of glory; after which they 
would relapse into all evil. Thenit should be 
sought forin vain until a pure-minded man, 
but poor and needy, should announce to the 
king of the further East that he knows where 
it is, and that it can be secured, but only by a 
completely pure Shaman. He finally secures 
it himself, and by its presence and influence 
the earth is recovered from its loss and degen- 
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...-The origin of the word Egypt has been a 
subject of some debate, but Brugsch seems to 
have hit on the right explanation. “Acyutro¢ 
is first found in the Odyssey, where it is used, 
not of the country, but of the Nile. Now the 
old Egyptian Empire, founded by Menes, had 
its center and support at Memphis, a site, 
indeed, which Menes had recovered from the 
river, by means of a dyke, still existing under 
the name of Koshéish. The native name of 
Memphis was Men-nofer, ‘“‘the good place,” 
which appears in the Old Testament under the 
forms of Moph and Noph. It was consecrated 
to the god Ptah, and, consequently, received 
the sacred name of Ha-ka-Ptah, “the dwelling 
of Ptah.” This name came to be extended to 
the country, of which Memphis was the capital, 
and so in the form of Egyptus eventually passed 
into Europe. It must be observed, however, 
that Brugsch’s derivation is not yet universally 
accepted, and Prof. Goldschmidt, of Copen- 
hagen, has proposed to see in "Acyvrroc the 
Egyptian Ukh-hap-t, “the land of the good 
stream-sending spirit.” 


....Brugsch Bey’s discourse on “‘ The Exodus 
and the Egyptian Monuments ”’ has been pub- 
lished in Paris, giving his theory of the route 
of the Israelites from Egypt. It is especially 
valuable for its map of Ancient Egypt. Dr. 
Brugsch will soon publish a volume in German, 
entitled ‘‘The Bible and the Monuments,” 
which will be of great interest. Brugsch’s 
theory of the Exodus is ably criticised in one 
of the papers in the Rey. William Turner’s 
“Studies Biblical and Oriental,” just pub- 
lished in Edinburgh. This volume also con- 
tains a full summary of the Assyrian notices of 
the invasions of the land of Israel by the kings 
of Nineveh. 


Science. 


AT the recent meeting of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science, in 
Buffalo, very few astronomical papers were read 
and those of no great importance. Professor 
Young gave a report on some recent spectro- 
scopic observations upon the displacement 
of spectrum lines by the sun’s rotation, 
showing that in the diffraction spectra of the 
6th, 7th, and 8th orders, formed by a Ruther- 
furd grating of 8,640 lines to the inch, this dis- 
placement becomes quite measurable. The 
results of a series of nine sets of observations 
on different lines and by different methods are 
reasonably consistent and make the velocity of 
the sun’s equator about 1.43 miles per second ; 
its actual velocity, computed from the known 
time of rotation and diameter, being 1.23. The 
difference (one-fifth of a mile) is probably due 
to the error of observation and is as small as 
could have been expected. The observation is 
of interest simply in its relation to the contest 
between those who hold, with Huggins and 
Stone, that motion of a luminous source does 
alter the wave-length of the emitted light, and 
those who agree with Vander Willigen (and 
apparently Secchi) that such a motion pro- 
duces no such effect, and that, consequently, 
all the spectroscopic results as to the motion of 
stars along the line of sight are fallacious. If 
the observation is correct, it is an experimentum 
crucis, Which settles the question in favor of 
the commonly-received opinion and justifies 
confidence in the results of Huggins, Vogel, 
Stone, and others. 








....Clarence King has recently published in 
The American Journal of Science an account of 
the Paleozoic subdivisions discovered along the 
40th parallel, which adds immensely to our 
knowledge of that region. Lowestin the series 
are 12,000 feet of Cambrian quartzites and slates 
in the Wahsatch, the equivalents of 3,000 feet 
of limestones in Nevada. The highest of these 
beds hold Potsdam fossils. Next are from 2,000 
to 5,000 feet of limestone representing the Que- 
bee group, Niagara and Lower Helderberg, or 
Silurian. A quartzite sometimes 1,600 feet thick 
is thought to be the equivalent of the Schoharie 
and Canda-Galligrits. The Upper Helderburg 
and Chemung appear in 7,000 to 8,000 feet of 
‘““Wahsatch limestone.’’ These are followed by 
the Genesee slates of White Pine, 1,200 feet of 
Waverly sandstones or Lower Carboniferous, 
4,000 to 4,500 feet of Coal Measures, and 500 
feet of Permo-Carboniferous. The 30,000 feet 
of Paleozoie strata in Central Utah dwindle to 
1,200 in the Laramie Hills. No unconformity 
has been observed in the whole series. It is to 
be hoped that some of the Coal Measure shales 
will ultimately be found to contain workable 
beds of coal. 


....Professor Wright gave a paper at Buffa- 
lo upon the spectrum of the zodiacal light. 
Some recent observers have thought they 
found dark bands in its spectrum; and one, 
D’Arcemis, of Cadiz, reports a bright line. 
Professor Wright showed that all these obser- 
vations could probably be reconciled by taking 
into account the atmospheric bands produced 
by moisture. All these observers, who seem 
to call in question his own result (that the 
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spectrum of the zodiacal light is simply a contin- 
uous one) were near the sea and observed 
through air charged with moisture. The un- 
obscured part of the solar spectrum which lies 
in the green between two prominent water. 
bands would appear in an instrument of low 
dispersive, like that used by D’Arcemis, as q 
bright line; and the dark bands described by 
the other observers appear to coincide with 
the moisture-bands, 





....Mr. Floyd, the president of the board of 
trustees which has the management of the Lick 
donation, is reported to have made an arrange- 
ment with a Parisian firm, under the advice of 
Leverrier, for the construction of the great 
telescope for the California Observatory. The 
glass discs are to be made by Feil and are 
to be one meter in diameter. The name of the 
artist who is to grind and correct the lenses 
is not given. It isa great pity that this in- 
strument should not be executed by our own 
Clarks, and those who feel an interest in the 
subject and have had an opportunity of com- 
paring Clark’s object-glasses with those of even 
the best French makers feel great anxiety lest 
the new instrument prove a costly failure. As 
regards the workmanship of the mechanical 
parts of the instrument and the price charged, 
undoubtedly the French opticians have much 
the advantage. 


....Prof. Hitchcock has recently confirmed 
his discovery of transported bowlders upon the 
very summit of Mt. Washington, N. H., 6,293 
feet above tide-water. He obtained a rock 
partially covered by stones weighing a hundred 
pounds and totally unlike the ledges of the 
mountain, Itis a species of gneiss that must 
have been transported at least four miles and 
been elevated nearly 3,000 feet. Previous ob- 
servers have thought the mountain a bench- 
mark fitted to record the hight of the glacial 
flood, and found bowlders about 5,300 feet 
high. It appears that most of the angular 


fragments upon the summit of the mountain | 


have also been transported, since they rest 
upon a species of moraine holding glaciated 
stones. Ledges on the summit still bear faint 
strie coursing south forty degrees east. 


....-M. Lecoq de Boisbaudrau has reduced to 
the metallic state about 10 centigrams of the 
metal gallium, and has determined its melting 
point, when pure, to be 29.5°c. (85 Fahr). It ad- 
heres readily to glass, forming a whiter mirror 
than mercury ; but it appears to be of too fusi- 
ble a nature to be of much practical utility. It 
oxidizes very slightly when heated to redness, 
but does not volatilize. Nitric acid, when sup- 
plemented by heat, attacks it, nitrous vapors 
being liberated. Alloys containing gallium will 
possibly give us useful fusible metals; but the 
difficulty at present will be to get the gallium. 


....At a recent meeting of the Philadelphia 
Academy of Natural Sciences Mr. Martindale 
exhibited specimens of the true Opuntia vul- 
garis from New Jersey. This was formerly 
thought to be abundant in New Jersey ; but all 
the known localities seemed to give modern 
collectors nothing but 0. Rafinesquii, till Dr, 
Engelmann concluded the true O. vulgaris did 
not grow north of the Potomac. Mr. Martin- 
dale’s discovery shows that both forms of this 
cactus are to be found there. The young and 
early-falling leaves seem to characterize each 
variety. 


....Dr. J. Lawrence Smith has recently com- 
municated to The American Journal of Science 
the result of protracted researches into carbon 
compounds found in meteorites. He thinks 
some of them resemble the graphite or plum- 
bago of Borrowdale, and that others are hy- 
drated-carbons. Only four meteorites contain a 
notable per centage of carbon, from 0.6 to 6 per 
cent., and, as the material is scarce, it is difficult 
to waste much of it in analysis. Dr. Smith does 
not think this carbon had an organic origin. 


....The common European cricket has for 
several years been known to be a resident in 
New York and vicinity. At alate meeting of 
the Cambridge Entomological Club Mr. Scud- 
der referred to its presence in several parts of 
the country. He had not succeeded in an at- 


tempt to naturalize it in Cambridge, the spec- 
imens which he had, that had come to Boston, 
from some undetermined source, in an East 
India merchant vessel, having been destroyed 
by accident. 


.... At the Buffalo meeting of the American 
Association Professor Beal communicated some 
very interesting facts in regard to the cloven 
stigmas of Martynia, Catalpa, Mimalus, and 


some others. These are sensitive, aosing with 
more or less rapidity when touched ; and Pro- 
fessor Beal had found that this sensitiveness 
was in many cases favorable to cross-fertil 


_tion by insect agency. 


....Three more asteroids are announced: 
No. 164, discovered by Paul Henry, at Paris, 
on July 12th ; No. 165, by Peters, at Hamilton 
College, on August 8th ; and No. 166, also by 
Peters, on August 18th. It isto be remem 
bered, however, that we do not know the actual 
positions of so many as 166 of these bodies, 
since several, for want of continuous observa 
tion, are now lost. 
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Mr. A. B. Duranp fs called “the father | 
of American landscape painting”? by a con- 
temporary journal. But Mr. Durand, though 
old enough to be the grandfather of landscape 
painting in this country, has no claim to be 
called its father. He was a prosperous and well- 
known bank-note engraver when Thomas Cole, 
our first landscape painter, astonished the pub- 
lic by his spirited sketches of characteristic 
American scenery. It was the success of Cole 
in landscape painting that induced Durand to 
abandon engraving and portrait painting and 
try his hand at landscape. But Cole has re- 
mained unapproachable in his art by any of 
pis successors, although he had Cropsey and 
Church among his pupils. 


... Mr. J. W. Bouton, of this city, announces 
the probable publication at an early date of a 
long-expected work on the ‘‘ Kabbala of Egypt ; 
or, The Eternal Canon of True Proportion.” 
What is meant by ‘‘true proportion”’ is, of 
curse, the true proportions of the human body, 
which were discovered by William Page, the 
portrait painter, in Rome, from a study of the 
antique figure known as the Egyptian Hercules, 
or water-carrier. Mr. Story, the sculptor, pub- 
lished an essay upon the subject, which con- 
tained nothing, however, but what he learned 
from Mr. Page. There are many small replicas 
of the little Egyptian figure, and Mr. Page’s 
theory and chart of the proportions are well 
known to art students. 


....-Charles Calverley, N. A., the sculptor of 
the Elliott bust and the colossal head of John 
Brown, which is owned by the Union League 
Club, has just finished in plaster a colossal 
bust of the late Horace Greeley. It is to be 
cast in bronze and set up in Greenwood Cem- 
etery. The portrait represents Mr. Greeley as 
he appeared in his prime, some ten or twelve 
years ago. The bust is to rest upon a granite 
pedestal, ornamented with bronze tablets—one 
representing Mr. Greeley as a printer, workiug 
at the “‘case’’; and the other bearing his name, 
together with the simple record of his birth and 
death. The monument is to be known as the 
“ Printers’ Greeley Memorial’’ and is to be 
unveiled in October. 


....A correspondent of the Boston Daily Ad- 
vertiser Says : 


“There is on exhibition at Childs’s Art Gal- 
lery, Hamilton Place, a poftrait of Jacob Ab- 
hott. During his long and fruitful life Mr.' 
Abbott has so stamped our juvenile literature 
with purity, simplicity, and thorough whole- 
someness that this, his first portrait, is par- 
ticularly grateful to those who remember with 
delight the Rollo Books and the Child’s Histo- 
ries. The artist, Mr. Young, is one worthy of 
such a subject ; and in this portrait he has done 
a work worthy of the painter of that well- 
known head of Everett, which is now a treas- 
ured possession of a member of the Everett 
family.” 

...»M. D. Conway says, in a letter to the 
Cincinnati Commercial : 

‘“‘T have visited the studio of the Italian Bar- 
tolomi, to whom has been entrusted the fash- 
ioning of the statue of Liberty, one hundred 
and eighty feet high, which the French are to 
send to be set up at the entrance of the harbor 
of New York. The cast is completed in ordi- 
nary human size, and represents a handsome 
woman, exquisitely draped, with a star on her 
forehead, and high uplifted arm bearing a 
torch. The work, if ever completed, will be 
very impressive.’’ 


...-The rotunda of the Colosseum in Phila- 
delphia is hereafter to be devoted to the dis- 
play of paintings, statuary, and other works of 
art. The exhibition will be opened under the 
direction of Mr. T. B, Pugh, and he refers to Mr. 
James L, Claghorn, the well-known art con- 
noisseur and president of the Pennsylvania 
Academy of Fine Art, as to his character and 
tesponsibility. 


»»»-Leon Y. Escosura, the Spanish painter 
Whose proposed visit to this country was an- 
hounced in THe INDEPENDENT last month, 
said in a private letter to a friend in this city, 
under date of Paris, August 24th, that he 
Would sail from Liverpool in the steamer ‘‘Rus- 
sia” on the 2d of September. 


-...Mr, R. Lionel Delisser, of Brooklyn, who 
has been studying in Munich the past four or 
five years, has returned home, and is at his 
studio over Shirk Brothers’ gallery, in Fulton 
Avenue. Some very excellent examples of his 
work, consisting of views in Bavaria, have been 


exhibited in the show-rooms of Mesers. Shirk 
Brothers. 


-»+»Hurley, in Ulster County, New York, is a 
favorite summer haunt of painters. E. W. 
Perry and Winslow Homer have been there the 
two last summers ; and Mr. W. H. Snyder, who 
has been making studies of flowers there, has 
returned to his studio. 


-+-.Count Franz Pocci, poet, mugician, and 
artist, died recently at Munich, a& the age of 
69. He was the author and illustrator of tales 
both in prose and verse for children and was 
the composer of an opera, 








CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS, the son of a Re- 
publican President, has gone over to the Dem- 
ocrats, while John Tyler, Jr., the son of a Dem- 
ocratic President, has declared himself on the 
side of the Republicans. ' Robert Lincoln re- 
mains a Republican. And these are ell the sons 
of the ex-Presidents who have the right of vot- 
ing now living. So the relative strength of the 
two parties is not changed by these transforma- 
tions. What Mr. Adams’s motives may be for 
changing his political relations we have not yet 

en informed; but Mr. Tyler has published a 
long and very able letter, addressed to a friend 
in Virginia, in which he gives his reasons for 
supporting the Republican nominees for the 
Presidency in a very distinct and forcible 
manner. Among-his reasons, he says that 
one of them is that Messrs. Tilden, Hend- 
ricks & Co., “after having, through their 
alliance with the South, led the South into the 
recent war of secession, basely deserted the 
South in their peril and took up arms against 
the Southern people, and in the war became 
the most destructive soldiers to Southern prop- 
erty in the field.”” Mr. Tyler delares that he 
will not now join the Democrats ‘in their 
combined course of hypocrisy, duplicity, and 
madness.’’? Mr. Ad , on the contrary, seems 
to like their duplicity and madness and has 
made up his mind to take a part in their per- 
formances. 


....The Boston Daily Advertiser tells of a 
gentleman who comes in on the Albany road 
every day from one of the suburban villages 
and brings with him a basket of choice fruit. 
He leaves the crowd from the depot and 
crosses to the other side of Lincoln Street, 
looking in at the doorways for the little chil- 
dren; and when he sees one he draws from the 
basket one of the ripe peaches or pears or 
apples, as it may be, and gladdens ‘he heart of 
the little ones by presenting it to them, with 
some word of good cheer. So shines a good 
deed In this naughty world; but the name of 
the good soul we regret our inability to pub- 
lish. If he had been guilty of any cruelties to 
children, his name would have been published 
in full. 


..-At Farmington, N. H., on the site of 
Vice-President Henry Wilson’s birthplaee, 
there has been placed a large bowlder from a 
neighboring mountain, weighing some ten or 
twelve tons, on whichis the following inscrip- 
tion: 

“HENRY WILSON, 
Vice-President 
U.S. A. 
Born here, 
February 16th, 1812.” 
This monument has been erected at the ex- 
pense of Martin L. Hayes, a prominent shoe- 
manufacturer of Farmington, who gave Mr. 
Wilson a deed of the land where his father 
lived and where Mr. Wilson passed his early 
days. 

....Ex-Senator Foster, on the supreme bench 
of Connecticut, who was a supporter of Mr. 
Greeley in 1872 and a Democratic candidate for 
Congress last year, recently summed up his 
views in this way: “I would rather see Gov- 
ernor Tilden elected than to witness a contin- 
uation of such administration as President 
Grant’s. But I would much rather see a Re- 
publican President of firmness, intelligence, 
and integrity elected than Governor Tilden ; 
and I believe that Governor Hayes possesses 
those qualities.’ 


...-Among the arrivals in New York from 
England last week was Viscount Grimston, the 
son and heir of the Earl of Verulam. His 
father bears the title of the “greatest, wisest, 
meanest of mankind’’; but he isin nowise de- 
scended from Lord Bacon. The grandmother 
of the first Earl of Verulam was the step- 
daughter of Sir Nicholas Bacon, K.B. The young 
Viscount is 24 years old and unmarried. 


...-The British Medical Journal publishes an 
account of the death at Stornoway of a woman 
at the age of 115 years; and it is said that the 
age can be authenticated. It is noteworthy that 
she resided all her lifetime in a little thatched 
hovel. She was never married, and until the 
last few years enjoyed pretty good health and 
was able to be out of bed occasionally. 


...»Nashville, Tenn., has had the honor of 
being the first town in America to be lectured 
in by Professor Huxley. He delivered a lecture 
in the Masonic Hall there last week. 


....dohn Walter, proprietor of the London 
Times and one of the original publishers of that 
famous paper, is now on his way from London 
to New York. 


...»Professor Isaac H. Hall, of Beirut, who 
has been on a visit to his friends in New York, 


left here on Saturday to return to Syria, by way 
of England, 


....Jotn Murray, son of the famous London | 
publisher, returned to England on Saturday 





It is impossible correctly to estimate the 
results of the wide circulation of the Holy 
Scriptures now going on in heathen lands. 
The last report of the English Baptist Mission- 
ary Society gives several instances of fruits 
from the Bible distribution in India which bear 
upon the general subject. In the northwest 
ofthe Dacca District, which is a very out-of- 
the-way part of the country, the native evan- 
gelist was heartily welcomed by a Brahmin, who 
said he was in the habit of reading a Scripture 
portion daily, and that his late father had re- 
nounced idolatry and led a different life after he 
had begun to do the same. In a zenana a lady 
missionary met a young woman well ac- 
quainted with the Scriptures. Her father, a 
Brahmin, had bought a Bible years before, 
which he had read to her almost daily and 
which had led him to give up his faith in idols. 
A missionary, in his tour last year, found ten 
or twelve Hindus who were in the habit of 
perusing the New Testament together. Their 
fellow-villagers had excommunicated them for 
reading Christ’s Gospel and speaking about 
him; while they insisted that they were not | 
Christians, but merely readers of the Christian 
shastras. At a mela a Hindu, on seeing the 
books brought out, rushed eagerly forward, 
and said: ‘‘ Have you a copy of the New Testa- 
ment of Jesus Christ? How much must I pay? 
I will give you whatever you ask.” After he 
had paid for the book, he said, with great ear- 
nestness: “I have been looking for a copy of 
this book for years. And now, thank God! I 
have found it, at Jast.”” He went away, kissing 
the book over and over again. Formerly, when 
Bibles were given away, the Hindus suspected 
that it was a device of the missionary whereby 
to destroy their caste. This superstition has: 
now been dissipated by the sale of the volume. 
Having paid for it, the people treasure the 
Book carefully ; and, while the missionaries 
hear of but few of the copies again, the results 
of this secret reading of the Bible in a multi- 
tude of heathen homes will, doubtless, be 
found one day to have been of vast influence 
in Christianizing India. { 


.... The indifference of European and Amer-' 
ican residents in heathen countries toward’ 
mission work is one of the saddest experiences: 
in missionary life. In an address during the 
Week of Prayer, at the beginning of this year, 
a missionary of Shanghai said that in the thirty: 
years during which he had labored there no 
foreigner had ever called on him to inquire 
after the welfare of his native work. Many of 
the misstatements with regard to missions 
arise out of this want of sympathy on the part 
of foreign residents, who see the multitude of 
heathen around them, but who do not take the 
pains to inquire into what the missionaries are 
doing to remedy tae evil. It would be well, co 
thinks a traveler in China, writing to Wesleyan 
Notices, if missionaries would make greater 
effort to bridge the chasm between themselves 
and their countrymen, would visit them more 
frequently, invite them to inspect the mission 
work, and would bestow as much time as pos- 
sible on the young men of merchant houses. 
In this way helpers might be gained among the 
ranks of those who are commonly opponents. 


....The receipts of the Southern Presby- 
terian Board for 1875-76 were $61,273; the ex- 
penditures, $56,491. Nonew missionaries were 
sent out; but the debt was reduced to $9,848. 
The Board has 6 main stations in Indian Ter- 
ritory, 1 in Mexico, 2 in the United States of 
Colombia, 2 in Brazil, 1 in Italy, 2 among the 
Greeks, and 2 in China. Most of these sta- 
tions have been commenced in recent years 
and the number of converts is still quite 
small. : 


..+.The Moravian Missions are carried on in 
Greenland, Labrador, among the North Amer: 
ican Indians, in the West Indies and the Mos- 
quito Coast, in South Africa, Australia, and 
Thibet. The number of stations is 92 ; mission- 
ary agents, 307 ; native ministers, 29; native 
helpers, 1,530; communicants, 21,960 ; total, 
67,795. 

....Up tothe present date we hear of but 
one Protestant who has Jost his life in the mas- 
sacres which have stained the Turkish admin- 
istration in Bulgaria. This man was shot 
down in his village, which was destroyed by 
the Turkish soldiery. 


+++eThe great-grandson of Dr. Carey, the 
pioneer of English missions in India, has re- 
cently entered into the service of the society 
which his ancestor founded. He has become 
the medical missionary of the Baptist mission 
at Delhi. 

...»Prof. Max Miiller wrote several years 
ago: ‘‘ From what [ know of the Hindus, they 


seem to me rij for Christianity than an 
nation that ever accepted the Gospel.” 


.+.» The receipts of the English Baptist Mis_ 





week, after a three-months’ visit to this country. 


LESSON FOR SEPTEMBER 24th. 





THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


PECULIAR difficulties enter into a good re- 
view of this quarter. Thescattering of families 
by summer travel affects all schools to some 
extent. Many schools are almost disintegrated 
by it. Much of the quarter’s work, therefore, 
has never been fairly viewed by the majority of 
classes ; to review it is, consequently, no easy 
task. But this failure of previous study forms 
but a stronger reason for earnest effort now. 
The lessons of the quarter have been classified 
thus: (1) Solomon’s Works, lessons 1—6; (2) 
Solomon’s Words, lessons 7—12. It is, however, 
scageely allowable to place lesson 1 under the 
first of these divisions, nor lesson 11 under the 
second (see Prov. xxxi, 1). 

A valuable classification has been given, in 
which, under the head “ Worship,” lessons 1, 3, 
4,5 are grouped; under ‘“ Wisdom” lessons 2, 
6, 7,8; and under “Conduct” lessons 9, 10, 
11, 12. 

In view of all the difficulties of the present 
quarter, perhaps the better way in all schools 
will be to review from a printed chart, which 
can easily be obtained. In the absence of this, 
however, the initial letters of the lesson titles 
and the initial words of the golden texts may be 
inscribed upon the blackboard. A few moments 
of drill will suffice to fix these in the minds of 
the scholars. 

Either classification, as given above, may 
then be applied, so that the lessons may crys- 
tallize about central thoughts, and, therefore, 
be handled with greater certainty and ease. 
Or the classification may be as follows: 

1, Lessons FROM SoLomon’s LiFe, I—VI. 

2. Lessons FROM SOLOMON’S WRITINGS, 
ViII—XIl. 


Under the former division, remembering 
that many have not viewed the lessons at all, 
it may be best to divide the school into six 
portions and to assign each portion a lesson, to 
which they will at once turn in their Bibles. 
Request them to seek in their respective por- 
tions forthe most important practical teaching. 
Give afew minutes for real study in silence ; 
then ask those who have a thought to lift the 
hand. Begin with that section in which the 
largest proportion claims to be prepared. Ask 
some one to give his chosen point. Let this 
be modified or improved by others of that sec- 
tion, or get a betterthought, if possible. When 
the best possible is secured, write it on the 
blackboard, and pass in similar manner to the 
other sections. When the first division of les- 
sons is exhausted, the second may be taken 
up, with this modification: the second part 
treats more directly of specific duties. To 
save time, the whole school may turn at once to 
the passages involved and give reasons from 
the text for discharging the duty specified. 
Catch-words from these assigned reasons may 
be written on the board. 

When the facts and their lessons are thus 
brought fairly iuto hand, what has been placed 
upon the board may be read by the school. 
All these lessons may then be focalized in the 
golden text of the quarter: ‘“‘Keep thy heart 
with all diligence ; for out of it are the issues 
of life.’’ 

This general plan may be followed in a sin- 
gle class, if no general review be held. In this 
case the teacher had better select beforehand 
those verses of each lesson which contain the 
chief practical directions. Assign these only 
to the class for consideration. Or a teacher 
may convene the class for a private survey of 
the quarter. This may cover the general facts, 
and the class-work will then be free for the 
practical aspects of the lessons. 

Whatever course be pursued, however, time 
must be scrupulously regarded. The work 
must proceed upon a time-schedule; other- 
wise some unlooked-for delay at the earlier 
portion will cut off the final applications. At- 
tempt only what can be well done. Do less 
and do it better. 

If the lessons have been faithfully studied the 
same method of review may be pursued, with- 
out the delay of turning to the Scripture pas- 
sages. The quarter has passed fromius. Let 
the effort now be to so fix its lessons that all 
concerned shall be the better for having studied 
them. 

SE SUIEEE Nn epiemeeesnceneeeneenannaE 

.. «Many persons suppose themselves to 
understand clearly some things which they 
cannotexplain. ‘‘ [have the idea, but I cannot 
express it,” is a common excuse among delin- 
quent pupils. Eminent metaphysicians. deny 
that one can have a clear idea except it’ be 
sharply defined by words. A man has that 
certainly, and that only, which he cam state 
orally or in writing. A Sunday-school teacher, 
therefore, must not rest when he thinks he un 
derstands a lesson ; but he must press on until 
he can state and explain his views. Teachers’ 
meetings, when properly conducted, afford op- 
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of ideas, Where this opportunity is wanting 
teachers may teach their own Children ex- 
perimentally; or they may teach imaginary 
classes, actually stating matters as though 
pupils were present; or they may reduce the 
more important parts to writing. He who can- 
not explain his impressions or convictions can- 
not successfully convey them to others. 


...- The hardest lesson I had to learn,’’ said 
one who rose from a journeyman’s place to be 
head of a great chromo establishment, ‘‘ was to 
keep my hands off of things.” The hardest 
thing many superintendents and teachers have 
to learn is to keep their tongues out of things ; 
to draw out other peuple, rather than to pour 
out themselves perpetually. The Sunday- 
school Times puts the matter in this strong 
way: 

“On the last Sunday in September the Sun- 
day-schools are to have their quarterly review. 
Let each superintendent and teacher bear ia 
mind what isthe duty of a reviewing officer. 
When Governor Hartranft reviewed the Penn- 
 tbhcenry troops, he stood still and allowed 
them to show how well they had learned thei: 
lessons and what proficiency they had acquirea 
a discipline. They did the work. He 
passed upon their attainments. If a superin 
tendent or a teacher wants to review his 
school or class, his principal business is to 
keep still. Otherwise he is a good deal more 
like a drum-major than like a general.”’ 


..««“‘ How shall the young people be induced 
to take interest in and attend the prayer-meet- 
ing?’ This important practical question is 
asked by The Normal Class. Many Christian 
leaders want help on this matter. They may 
find belp in the suggestions which the periodi- 
cal named gives in answer to its own inquiry. 
They are these: (1) “the prayer-meeting 
should always be announced in the Sunday- 
school, and the scholars, as well as the teach- 
ers, urged to be present’’; (2) ‘‘the music of 
the prayer-meeting and of the Sunday-schoo! 
should be identical ’’; (3) ‘‘the exercises of the 
prayer-meeting should be varied, attractive, 
and interesting to young, as well as old’; (4) 
“the teachers can do much to bring their 
scholars to the meeting’’; (5) ‘after all, the 
burden of responsibility and duty must rest 
upon the fathers and mothers.” 


...-A good pastor once said: “It is a rule of 
mine never to do anything myself which I can 
get some one else to do.’’ He had the right 
idea. He had achurch to induce into Christian 
activity. If he did all the work, they would 
lose their chance, and thereby they would be 
damaged. He saw that the work was done; 
but he let the people have the benefit of doing 
it. Good teachers follow the same course. 
They never tell their classes what their classes 
can tell them. They induce the members of 
the class to work also. This develops the 
pupils. True wisdom approves this course. 


-+eeThe International Exhibition, at Phil- 
adelphia, and the International Sunday-schoo) 
Lesson Work are put in pleasing comparison by 
the Rev. Dr. Lyman Whiting, in the columns 
of The Sunday-school World. He might have 
added another point, very naturally, however— 
namely, the first of these “ Internationals”’ 
spreads its broad wings over a vast amount of 
liquor-selling and dram-drinking; but the 
other struck a blow on Sunday, September 3d, 
against intoxicating drinks, which has already 
sounded around the world and by which mul- 
titudes will be saved from drunkenness. 


--»-«Those who neglect reviews will do wely 
to ponder these words from one who knows— 
namely, the Rev. Dr. Vincent. He says: 
** Next in importance to the study of the lesson 
in the class is its review before the school. 
This should never degenerate into a speech 
about the lesson, or any other subject, by su- 
perintendent, pastor, or visiting brother ; but 
should be kept up closely to the plan of a sys- 
tematic questioning on that which has been 
already done in the class.” 


-..-A good English dictionary is commended 
by The Sunday-school Journal as a valuable 
help in Bible study. There is no mistake 
about this. Whether the dictionary or the 
concordance stands next to the Bible in value 
may ip some cases be debatable; but, if one 
have a reference Bible, his next book may safe- 
ly be Webster’s Unabridged. 


...-About this time begin to look out for 
your Sunday-school helps for next year. They 
are abundant and there are many which are ex- 
cellent. Schools which secure poor helps have 
themselves alone to blame. ‘‘Covet earnestly 
the best gifts,’ then look for them, and then 
secure them. 


..«» Under the direction of the Rev. Mr. Mc- 
All, of Paris, twenty-six services are held eac 
week for the benefit of children and young 
people. The average weekly attendance of 
these persons is about twelve hundred. 


....The seventeen Sunday-schools in Yon- 
xers, N. Y., report an aggregate membership 
of 4,661. “This is an average far above the ordi- 
nary and it speaks well for the thoroughness 
of work in that city. 





= 
School: and College. 

Soms time since was published in this col- 
umn a signed article on ‘‘ English in Colleges,”’ 
in which a proposed course was given. The 
following programme is, on the whole, prefer- 
able, although it is substantially the same : 

1. Tancock’s English Grammar. 

2. Carpenter’s Anglo-Saxon Grammar, 

3. Five Centuries of English Literature (a 
volume in the Tauchnitz series). 

4. Merchant of Venice (Rolfe’s edition). 

5. Arnold’s Manual of English Literature 

(Ginn’s last edition), with lectures on American 
literature. 
Tancock’s Grammar, although brief and ele- 
mentary, gives a good idea of the modern 
method of studying the English language, of 
which it contains an admirable little history. 
The “ Five Centuries’? book contains charac- 
teristic selections from Wiclif to Gray, Wiclif’s 
Gospel of John being given entire and the 
other extracts being full enough to be worth 
something. These should be read critically 
and accompanied by written exercises. A play 
of Shakespeare is named, because none is con- 
tained in this volume. 


...»Five of the children of St. Agnes School, 
Albany, entered this year forthe senior and six 
for the junior examinations for women at Ox- 
ford. The seniors all obtained their certificates, 
and of the six juniors four passed, the other 
two failing because they prepared papers on 
only two subjects. The examiner writes to 
Bishop Doane: ‘‘ The work of the candidates 
from St. Agnes School, viewed as a whole, 
seems to be very satisfactory. They show signs 
of good and careful training and also of real 
and intelligent interest in their work. Their 
knowledge was, on all the subjects, sound and 
accurate and they made very few mistakes. 
There was no haziness or uncertainty in their 
minds. They knew what they knew and told it 
in a straightforward way.’’ 


.... The Oregon State University is organized 
and twill open on the third Monday in October. 
Applicants for admission into the collegiate de- 
partment must pass an examination in the 
studies in which teachers in the common 
schools are now required to be examined, and 
also the Latin and Greek grammar and reader 
and the first four books of Cesar; but for the 
present the examination in the languages will 
not be required. The course of study in the 
collegiate department covers four years and 
includes the ordinary collegiate studies and 
Scientific and normal courses. As it is not 
probable that the collegiate department will be 
full this year, the faculty will assist in the in- 
struction of the classes in the preparatory de- 
partment. 


...»President Porter denies that °76 was 
“‘the wickedest” that ever graduated at Yale, 
saying: “The class of 1876 was more than 
usually high-toned and correct in its charac- 
ter. Two-fifths of its members were com- 
municants in the Christian Church and most 
of its members were young men of exemplary 
mora! character. The friends of Yale College 
may be assured that, from oneten years to an- 
other, the public sentiment of the college, in 
respect to manners and morals, is steadily im- 
proving, and that, to say the least, faith in 
duty and in God is not perceptibly weakened.”’ 

....Says Prof. Huxley of our colleges : ‘‘ The 
English universities are the product of govern- 
ment; yours of private munificence. That 
among us is almost unknown. The general no- 
tion of an Englishman, when he gets rich, is to 
found an estate and benefit his family. The 
general notion of an American, when fortunate, 
isto do something for the good of the people 
and from which benefits shall continue to flow. 
The latter is the nobler ambition.’’ 


..-.Harvard College has received a gift of 
$12,375.12 from an unknown person. Nine- 
tenths of the income is to be used for the ordi- 
nary expenses of the college, such as helping 
to pay the professors’ salaries ; and the other 
tenth to be added continually to the principal, 
to cover losses by changing investments and 
perhaps to increase the original sum. 

-».. Lhe Freshman class at Dartmouth opens 
with 70 students in the academical, 20 in the 
scientific, 10 in the agricultural, and 4 in the 
civil engineering department. Among the new 
students: is a man 35 years old who has for 
several years been a clergyman. 

....Some additions have just been made to 
the collections in the Yale Art School—twenty- 
eight new paintings and thirty-six casts from 
Greek sculpture. The latter have been pur- 
chased by the School and the“paintings have 
been loaned. 


...-Col. Homer B. Sprague has been elected 
to the head-mastership of the Girls’ High 
School, Boston, in place of Samuel Eliot, LL.D., 
who resigned at the close of the last school 
year. 

....The lighting of school-rooms by win- 
dows on both'sides is forbidden in Germany, on 


the ground that such an arrangement injures 
the vision of the pupils. 





Ministerial Register, 
Information for this ppp rntesco-wd will be gladly received. 


BAPTIST. 


BLANCHARD, E. W., of St. Clair, resigns and 
accepts call to Flushing, Mich. 

BRADLEY, J. N., retires from the faculty of , 
Georgetown (Ky.) College and takes a po- 
sition in the Bethel Female College, Hop- 
kinsville, Ky. 

CALHOUN, Jounn C., ord. recently at Mt. 
Pisgah, Ga. 

CHASE, A. B., removes from Mott’s Corners 
to Painted Post, N. Y. 9 

CLARK, A. D., ord., Aug. 23d, at Italy Hol- 
low, N. Y. 

COOMBS, Irvine W., accepts call to Chatham, 

ass. 

COX, O. E., removes from New Bedford, Mass., 
to Brooklyn, N. Y. 

COX, 8. L., who has been laboring for two 
ears west of the Mississippi, is called to 
farlboro’, N. J. 

DANIELS, H., Brodhead, Wis., removes to 

Vineland, N. J. 

DAVIES, J. A., eloses his labors with the Dun- 
can Falls and Salt Creek churches, Ohio. 

DAVIS, L. C., ord. and inst. at Columbia, Pa., 
August 31st. 

DUDLEY, R. M., Pror., retires from George- 
town (Ky.) College and continues the pas- 
torate of Dayid’s Fork and Stamping 
Ground, Ky. 

DUNNETT, S., of Canad, is called to Solomon 
City, Kansas. 

ENGLISH, J. B., closes his pastorate at Fort 
Howard, Wis., and removes to Quincy, Ill. 

FELTS, Joun J., Campbellsville, Ky., resigns 
and removes to Missouri. 

FROST, C. L., closes his labors with the church 
at Voluntown the last Sunday in October. 

GAYER, C., Morrisania, N. Y¥., has had a 
second stroke of paralysis and his recovery 
is regarded as doubtful. . 

HENSHALL, J. G., of Green Bay, resigns and 
accepts call to Fort Howard, Wis. 

HOMES, Rosert, Youngstown, Ohio, ord. re- 
cently. 

HOYT, WayYLAND, closes his services as sup- 
ply at First ch., Cleveland, Ohio. 

RYDER, F. W., ord. at Rockport, Me., recently. 

SENTER, E. B., entered upon pastorate of 
Washington ch., Ohio, Sept. 1st. 

TAYLOR, E. O., Ionia, Mich., resigns. 

TITUS, 8. W., Flint, Mich., closes his pastor- 
ate October Ist and becomes an evangelist. 

WARE, Joun R., —— (Ky.) College, 
supplies Hamilton, Ky. 

WHITAKER, J. G., serves the churches of 

* Brushy Fork, Otsego, and Pleasant Valley, 


Ohio. 
YOUNG, Cuas. E., Cherryville, N. J., died re- 


ceutly. 
CONGREGATIONAL. 
ANTHONY, Georce N., Peabody, Mass., 
resigns. 


AMSDEN, 8. H., Peru, Vt., called to First 
Presbyterian ch., Fairmount, Kan. 

ARCHIBALD, A. W, Yale Seminary, ord. Au- 
gust 24th, at Nevin, Iowa. 

BARRETT, GrorceE 8., who has oe aes Dr. 
Scudder’s ch. in Brooklyn, N. Y., returns 
to his church in Norwich, Eng. 

CADWALLADER, Rev. J., called to Clear- 
water, Minn. 

COLE, Roya M., Maine, has recovered his 
health, and sails for Erzroom, Turkey, 
September 16th. 

DAVISON, CHaRLEs, Greenville, Mass., is 
called to Monson, Me. 

EDWARDS, RicHarpD, LL. D., Princeton, N.J., 
called to Galesburg, Ill. 

GOULD, G. H., Worcester, Mass., has been 
elected professor of biblical history in Am- 
herst College. 

HOMEBROOKE, F. B., East Hampton, Conn., 
resigns. 

HUBBARD, CHaunogy H., Bennington, Vt., 
died recently, aged 57. 

HUMPHREYS, G. Fuave.i, Amherst, Mass., 
supplies for three months the church at 
Norwich, Conn. 

JUCHAN, GEORGE, Goshen, Mass. 

KETCHUM, SLs, closes his services at Maple- 
wood, Mass., September 30th. 

LANMAN, JoseprH, Westhampton, Mass., de- 
chines to withdraw his resignation. 

LINKLETTER, Exrsv, ord. recently, Elmira, 
Mich. 

MARSH, A. F., installed at Georgetown, Mass. 
August 30th. 

MERRILL, Georce R., Adrian, Mich., ac- 
cepts call to Biddeford, Me. 

MUNGER, T. T., San José, Cal., supplies 
East Hartford, Conn. 

OWEN, Tuomas G., Bowensburgh, IIl., accepts 
call to Trempeleau, Wis. 

PAINE, BERNARD, closes his services at Fox- 
boro’, Mass. 

PHILLIPS, T. D., takes charge of the ch. at 
Great Bend, Kan. 

POTTER, J. D., supplies Charles-st. ch., Prov- 
idence, R. L. 

SAFFORD, A. W., St. Johnsbury, Vt., goes to 
Ogden, Utah. ; 

SAMUEL, Rosert, Vermont, accepts call to 
Cawker City, Kan. 

SCOTFORD, Henry C., Chicago Seminary. 
agrees to remain at North Topeka, Kan., 
another year. 

SCUDDER, H. M., Central ch., Brooklyn, N. 
Y., has returned from a four months’ trip 
to Europe. 

SHAW, E. W., Lawrence, Mich., called to 
Saranac. 

8H ILL, F. G., California, Mo., supplies 

; hite City, Kan. : 
MITH, Rey. P. 8. a call to Grand 

” Meadow and Dexter, . 


— 


WALKER, G. L., D.D., declines call 
way ch., Nethee Ot. ‘0 Broad. 
ag oe Rev. N., accepts a call to Scambler 
nn. : 
LUTHERAN, 
BUTZKE, H., Capac, Mich., ord. and inst, re. 
cently. 
DECKER, H., Fowler, IIl., ord. and inst, re. 
cently. 
HOOPER, P. S., supplies Urbana, Ohio 
J anuary, 1877. i aa 


KILLINGER, E. B., Springfield, Ohio, accept, 
call to Northumberland, Pa. 


— R. G., Liberty, is called to Fontanelle 
1, . : 


RAYMOND, C. E., has removed to Queen City 
Mo., where he preaches in German and Rp. 
glish. 

SEIFERT, H., accepts call to Dillsburg, Pa, 

THOMAS, A. Z., removes from Alliance, Ohio 
to Indianapolis, Ind. F 

ZIEGENFUSS, 8. A., Sellersville, accepts ca} 
to Bath and Flowertown, Pa. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 

ALLISON, J. T., is called to Monroe ang 
Trenton, La. 

ANDERSON, J. E., dismissed from Bowlder, 
Colorado. 

BARDWELL, Joseru, D.D., Meridian, Mis, 

- has been chosen superintendent of edug 

tion for the State of Mississippi. 

—- W. H.., called to Lime Springs, 
owa, 

BRUNER, J. F., D.D., Malta Bend, Mo, 
resigns. 

BURGETT, Dr., Mobile, Ala., declines call to 
Lexington, Va. : 

CARY, Norman W., Philadelphia, Pa., called 
to First cn., St. Paul, Minn. 

CLELAND, W. J., Wilton, Minn., died Au. 
gust 31st. 

HOUSTON, Joun, Upper Alton, IIl., accepts 
call to Albany, Mo. 

BEAR, W. E., ord. recently at Salvisa, 
y. 


McBRYDE, Joun 8., has accepted call to give 
his whole time to ch. at Americus, Ga. 
MOMILLEN, A., inst. at Putnam, Ps., recently, 
MITCHELL, A. D., enters upon his duties » 
chaplain at Fort Leavenworth, Kansas. 
MONFORT, J. G., D.D., editor of Herald mi 
Presbyter, has sailed from New York on tow 
rouud the world. 

MORROW, Rosert B., removes from Paradise, 
Ky., to Trenton, Tenn. 

MORTON, James, Missouri, has taken charge 
of the Maline Creek ch. at Baden, Mo. 
ROMMEL, Wo. C., Helena, Montana, resigns, 
SNEED, Samvuet K., Missouri, died August 

30th, aged 79. 

TAYLOR. Dr., the oldest Presbyterian minis- 
ter of Montreal, Canada, died Sept. 4th. 
WELCH, R. B., prof. of Union College, has 

been elected professor of Christian theol- 
ogy in Auburn Theological Seminary. 
WADDLE, J. M., accepts call to Knoxville, Ji: 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 


BARNWELL, Henry, has become rector of 
Grace ch., Port Huron, Mich. 

BROWN, B. F., of All Saints’ ch., Baltimore, 
Md., elected to rectorship St. Stephen's, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 

CATTERSON, Witi1aM, Bradford, resigns, 
and accepts call to Honeoye Falls, N. 
FUREY, Joun R., New Milford, Pa., resigns. 
JOHNSON, A. E., Stone Ridge, N. Y., resigns 
HAYWARD, RicuarD, accepts rectorship ¢ 

St. George’s, Baltimore, Md. 

KERN, M. L., of Chippewa Falls, Wis., resigns, 
and accepts rectorship of Grace ch., Me 
nomonee, Wis. 

LEE, J. N., has returned from Leavenworth, 
Kansas, to Athens, Ohio. 

LEE, Henry, accepts assistant rectorship of 
St. James, Richmond, Va. 

LOVE, J. ROBERT, CK rectorship of St. 
Philip’s, Buffalo, N. ¥. 

MORRISON, W. F., Jamestown, Ky., removes 
to Chicago, Ml. 

NELSON, Henry W., Jr., resigns rectorship 
Ch. Good Shepherd, Hartford, Conn., and 
ou rectorship of Trinity ch., Geneva, 
N. Y. 





NORTON, Frank L., removes from Longwood, 
Mass., to Troy, N 

PUTNAM, N. F., removes from St. Alban’s to 
St. Johnsbury, Vt. 


REFORMED, 


BOGARDUS, F. M., Mohawk, N. Y., has re 
signed, to take effect October Ist. E 

CORNELL, Wo. A., Freedom Plains, N. Y-, 
died recently. 

GARDNER, Joan §8., ord. and inst. at Middle- 
burgh, N. Y., August 23d. : 
VANDER MEULEN, C., Grand Rapids, Mich., 

died recently. J 
VAN RAALTE, Dr., Holland 
hopelessly ill. 


REFORMED (GERMAN). 


CHRISTINE, F. F., ord. and inst. at Lock 
Haven, Pa., August 23d. t 

HILBiSH, H., Wooster, resigns and accepts 
call to Mt. Olivet, O. 

LICHLITER, W. F., closes his 
Wyoming, Del., and removes to 


City, Pa. 
ROMICH, A., Philadelphia, accepts call to 
Beaver Springs, Pa. 


" 


ALGER, WM. 
siah, New 


City, Mich., is 


ministry at 
Allegheny 


UNITARIAN. 


R., of the Church of the Mes 
York City, reopens his church 
Sept. 17th 


ELLOWS, Rosseit Ni, All Souls’, New York 
Cit¥, #eturns to his pastoral work Sept. 17th. 
FROTHINGHAM, FREDERIG, beeins pastoral 
' ton, Mass., in . 
RCE . GRANVILLE, Boston, Mass., called to 
Wilton, N. H. 
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Bibles 


ELDERLY people never jest or chaff in France. 
It is considered there bad in age. 


....Whatis the difference between a cloud 
and a beaten child? One pours with rain and 
the other roars with pain. 


....The individual who called tight boots 
comfortable defended his position by saying 
they made a man forget all his other miseries. 


....A man in a Scotch village, who had a 
good telescope, looked at his third cousin 
through it, which brought him as near as a first 
cousin. 


..».During a session of a county court in the 
nterior, a witness was asked if he was nota 
husbandman; when he coolly replied, amid the 
laughter of the court: ‘No, sir. I’se not mar- 
ried.” 


....A lawyer at the bar was held to be in con- 
tempt for simply making a motion in court. It 
was ascertained, however, that he made a mo- 
tion to throw an inkstand at the head of the 
court, 


...-A lady who was suffering under a slight 
indisposition told her husband that it was with 
the greatest difficulty she could breathe and 
the effort distressed her exceedingly. ‘‘I 
wouldn’t try, my dear,’’ soothingly responded 
the husband. 


...-A theological student, scpposed to be 
deficient in judgment, was asked by a pro- 
fessor, tn the course of a class examination, 
‘Pray, Mr. E——, how would you discover a 
fool?’ “By the questions he would ask”’ 
was the rather stunning reply. 


...."*Cireumstances alter cases, you know,”? 
remarked a Scotch lawyer to an old farmer 
client, the other day. ‘‘ Very true, sir,’’ agreed 
the farmer; ‘‘and cases alter:circumstances, as 
weel. For, man, I mind when ye were young 
and hai but few cases your circumstances were 
not over braw.”’ 


....Fora printer’s wife, Em; for a sport’s 
wife, Betty; for a lawyer’s wife, Sue; for a 
teamster’s wife, Carrie ; for a fisherman’s wife, 
Netty; for a shoemaker’s wife, Peggy; for a 
carpet-man’s wife, Mat-tie; for an auctioneer’s 
wife, Biddy; for a chemist’s wife, Anna Eliza; 
for an engineer’s wife, Bridge-it. 


.--“ Pa, will you get me a pair of skates if I 
prove to you that a dog has ten tails?” ‘‘ Yes, 
my son.’ ‘Well, to begin, one dog has one 
more tail than no dog; hasn’t he?’ ‘ Yes.” 
“Well, no dog has nine tails; and if one dog 
has one more tail than no dog, then one dog 
must have tentails.”” He got the skates. 


....Dead-heading, as it is called, ought to be 
abolished. It isa nuisance. It was once re- 
proved by a certain ‘‘ mine host’’ on this wise: 
A preacher desired that a deduction should be 
made from his board-bill on account of his 
“cloth.” The host replied: ‘‘ Friend, I have 
observed thee. Thou hast eaten as a sinner 
and thou must pay as a sinner.”? 


...eOne day Bill had company to dine with 
him; and his wife, wishing William to appear 
well, quietly admonished him to be careful 
what he said. All went well till Bill got his 
potatoes well mashed, when he said: ‘ Dolly, 
parse the grease!’’ ‘“‘ Why, William, said his 
wife, ‘you should call it gravy.’ ‘ Wall,” 
says Bill, ‘‘I guess if I get it on your table- 
cloth it would be grease.’? The guests shouted. 


...sOVERDOING 1T.—Bashful Spooner (on his 
honeympon): ‘‘ Larry, my wife and I have both 
noticed that the townspeople stare at us very 
hard. I hope you haven’t been telling anybody 
that we are newly married.”’ Larry (the faithful 
factotum): ‘ Me tell’em,sor? Is it likely O’id 
go agin my express ordhers? Why, whinever 
anybody thryed to pump me, sir, Oi’ve towld 
’em you wasn’t married at all.” 


..«»The New York Times is not easily per- 
plexed ; but it is embarrassed by an obscurity 
in one of Rev. Dr. Talmage’s sermons. The 
great divine said, with all the indignant elo- 
quence of his arms and legs, ‘‘that a ship once 
sailed from Boston, on board of which were 
three missionaries and twenty-four thousand 
gallons of rum.’” What The Times can’t find 
out. is whether there is too much rum for the 
missionaries or too much missionaries for the 
rum. 


....A mischievous quack in Altoona City, 
Pa., advised a young man with more hair tha’ 
brain to use molasses water, the theory being 
that after the water evaporated the rebellious 
locks would coalesce and keep in place. He 
made his toilet of a Sunday morning, and, tak- 
ing a prominent pew, concentrated the atten- 
tion of.all the flies:in the:church, much to the 
relief and edification of the congregation. 


After striking wildly about and damaging a 


palm-leaf in undue vehemence, he made a 
break for the door, with the flies swarming 
about his well-seasoned poll. 


a 





Literature, 


The prompt mention in our list of “ Books of the Week” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
lishers for all volumes received. The inverests of our 
readers will cuide us tn the selection of works for fur- 
ther notices. 





OUR FIRST CENTURY.* 


Tue volume before us is one of the most 
valuable of all the works that have been 
called forth by the Centennial Year. No 
other single book, in fact, so well deserves 
reading and preservation as a memorial of 
the completion of an important period in 
our national life. It is not a political or 
military history of the United States, for 
such a work was not needed. It i8 rather 
a record of what we have done in mechan- 
ics, agriculture, finance, mining, commerce, 
science, letters, art, jurisprudence, and’ 
other things, that are, after all, more impor- 
tant to a nation than rulers or gunpowder. 
The book consists of the papers which have 
been appearing in Harper’s Magazine for 
the last year or two. These have been pre- 
pared by specialists of recognized ability; 
and each paper has been, in’ its way, ex- 
haustive as far as its particular theme was 
concerned. The various chapters are re- 
printed without change, so far as we have 
noticed. They form in this collected shape 
a tolerably solid and unified whole, not- 
withstanding the wide range of topics and 
the varying styles of the several authors, 

The introduction is written by Eugene 
Lawrence and gives an account of the ma- 
terial and intellectual condition of the col- 
onies at the time of the adoption of the 
Declaration of Independence. Written in 
a dry and dispassionate style and laboring 
under the necessity of covering a great 
deal of ground, it yet states very well the 
state of the colonies a hundred years ago 
and prepares the reader to appreciate their 
subsequent growth as states and nation. 
The next chapter is devoted to an account 
of the mechanical progress of the country, 
and is by Edward H. Knight. It is rather 
long; but, as it is, several omissions are to 
be noted. Mr. Knight had to include a 
great deal, and, although much that he 
says is too general to be valuable, his paper, 
as a whole, gives a very fair view of Amer- 
ican inventions. It is not easy to boil the 
Patent Office down; but Mr. Knight 
has not failed in his essay toward that 





end. Manufactures are more briefly 
treated by David <A. Wells, whose 
history is rather philosophical and 
politico economical in tone. American 


agriculture is considered by Prof. W. H. 
Brewer, of the Sheffield Scientific School. 
A more definite and easily-handled subject, 
that of mining, is treated by Prof. Sterry 
Hunt. ‘‘Commercial Development” is the 
subject of a chapter by Edward Atkinson, 
one of the most careful, thoughtful, and 
thorough of our free-traders. We have read 
his paper with as much satisfaction as any- 
thing in the book, it is prepared with such 
evident honesty and care. Another capital 
chapter is Prof. F. A. Walker’s discussion 
of the growth and distribution of American 
population. Prof. Walker is more familiar 
with the subject than any other person; 
and, although he has frequently written 
upon it, he has by no means exhausted his 
store of information. Another Yale pro- 
fessor, William @G@. Sumner, gives 4 
history of our monetary development; 
which, in a sense, is a summary of 
the author’s large volume on. the same 
subject. A third Yale article is Pres 
ident Woolsey’s ‘‘ Experiment of the Union 
with its Preparations,” of more general 
scope and considering various questions of 
race, sectional disturbances, and emigra- 
tion. Eugene Lawrence defends and lauds 
our school system; Pres. Barnard and Prof: 
Theodore Gill discuss science and_ its 
progress; Dr. Flint, Senior, summarizes 
medicine’s advdnce; and Benjamin V. 
Abbott, the compiler of reports, furnishes 
a retfospect of Américan legal history. 
Literature and art, two of the most import- 
ant subjects, are in the hands of Edwin P 
Whipple and 8.8. Conant., Mr. Whipple 
does little more than furnish an intelligent 
catalogue; but pretty much all the names 
have a word of discriminating, although 
sometimes too laudatory mention. The 





7H First CENTURY OF THE REPUBLIC; a Re- 
view of American Progress. New York: Harper & 
Brethers, 1876. 


~Petestag chapter is on our religious develop- 


ment, by Dr. Hurst, of Drew Seminary. 
These several papers fall below,. on an 
average, the chapters printed in the Cen- 
tennial (January, 1876,) number of The 
North American Review ; but they cover a 
much wider field and, read straight 
through or consulted in parts, prove them- 
selves to be a perfect armory of well-ar- 
ranged information. 
EE ————__— 


...-Harper & Brothers, with whose periodicals 
Eugene Lawrence has for some time past 
seemed closely identified, have collected into a 
large, substantial, and handsome octavo vol- 
ume anumber of that gentleman’s more elab- 
orate historical papers, all of which have 
appeared in Harper’s Magazine. With two 
exceptions, they consist of careful and search- 
ing examinations of certain phases or periods 
of the growth of the Roman Catholic Church. 
Mr. Lawrence is a historical student of deep 
research and tireless industry; and the result 
of his delvings has been firmly to convince him 
that the Church of Rome is and always has 
been a dangerous and pernicious organization, 
the foe of liberty and progress and the enemy 
of all that is most hopeful in modern life. But, 
whereas he is, unquestionably, a bitter partisan, 
in these papers he deals with history, rather 
than with opinion. Many of the facts he ad- 
duces in support of his opinions cannot be 
controverted or gainsaid by the writers on the 
other side. We refuse to follow Mr. Law- 
rence to the conclusions he regards as inevy- 
itable and we regret the perpetual bitterness 
of feeling in which he indulges; but he is a 
controversialist and historian of whom the 
American Roman Catholics, slenderly equipped 
as they are with learning fit to oppose to @s, 
may well stand in fear. 


-... We have not hitherto, we believe, men- 
tioned the receipt of the Exodus and Leviticus 
volume of the American edition of Lange’s 
Commentary (Scribner, Armstrong & Co.). It 
seems to us one of the most valuable of the 
series, so far as scholarship is concerned. 
Exodus is translated by Prof. Charles M. Mead, 
of Andover. The commentary on Leviticus is 
virtually by Prof. Frederic Gardiner, of the 
Berkeley Divinity School, one of the ablest of 
American biblical scholars, Prof. Gardiner 
was far along in the preparation of a com- 
mentary when Lange’s volume appeared ; and 
it was considered best, therefore, for him to 
continue his task. Nearly all Lange’s work, 
however, is here incorporated with Prof. Gard- 
iner’s part, and the labors of both are clearly 
indicated and separated. The general introduc- 
tion to Exodus, Leviticus, and Numbers is 
translated by Prof. Howard Osgood, of Roches- 
ter. This whole volume is a credit to Ameri- 
ean scholarship. The time will never come 
when Americans will cease to be proud of the 
editions of Smith’s Bible Dictionary and 
Lange’s Commentary prepared by our own 
biblical scholars. 





....The idea of a father’s writing a history 
of the efforts to recover a stolen child is one 
decidedly unpleasant to us, and we do not, 
therefore, hail with pleasure the subscription 
book which Christian K. Ross, the father of the 
celebrated abducted boy, has seen fit to pre- 
pare, under title of The Father’s Story of Charley 
Ross, the Kidnapped Child (John E. Potter & 
Co). It must be admitted, though, that the 
book is rather less objectionable than it might 
have been made. The story, now familiar to 
every newspaper reader, is told once more, in 
an authentic manner and with certain elabora- 
tions. Sundry accounts of other lost and stolen 
children are appended and very likely the book, 
which is destitute of any particular value, lit- 
erary or other, will be a favorite in the sub- 
scription field. 


e-esThe September Art Journal (D. Ap- 
pleton & Co.) is as handsome as_ ever. 
Its steel-plate embellishments are ‘The 
Nine Worthies,” ‘‘The Writing Master,’ 
and ‘‘The Three Dogs,’’ one of Land- 
seer’s characteristic canine pictures. The 
fourth paper on the Centennial Exhibition is 
very finely illustrated. In another article the 
pictures at Philadelphia are discussed. Walter 
Thornbury’s account of woman’s dress in En- 
gland is interesting. There is a brief account 
of Samuel Colman, the two pictures accom- 
panying which are both in his foreign and 
romantic style. One of his American land- 
scapes, at least, should have been given. 


...-The last volume of the variable but, om 
the wholejexcellent “ International Scientific 
Series ’’ (Di Appleton ‘& Co.) is The Five Senses 
of Man, by Julius Bernstein; professor of phys- 
fology in the University of Halle. It is some- 
where between @' popular account and a sober 
scientific series ; bat*thost readers will find it 
sufficiently interesting. It is not dull or blind, 
but it goes beyond most treatises for the peo- 
ple and discusses some of the higher questions 
concerning the senses. The book is copiously 
and excellently illustrated and is marked by 

i 





no ¢opspicudus demerit or omission. Tt fills a 
necessary place in the series. 


---.Solomons & Chapman, of Washington, 
have issued Hon. Edward McPherson’s well- 
known biennial Hand-book of Politics for the cur- 
rent year. It follows the plan of its prede- 
cessors and contains a great body of political 
facts and documents of special importance in 
this presidential year. Whatever must be read 
or referred to on finance, amnesty, constitu- 
tional amendments, civil rights, the two con- 
ventions, the record of Ahe XLIIId Congress, 
etc., is to be found here, with other things, 
conveniently arranged and fully indexed. The 
book may be procured at The Tribune office, in 
this city. 


...-A brief treatise on Liver Complaint, 
Nervous Dyspepsia, and Headache (Wood & Hol- 
brook), by M. L. Holbrook, M.D., is useful in 
its directions for the regaining of health by 
attention to ordinary hygienic rules. 


--.-T. B. Peterson & Brothers bring out in 
paper covers The Countess of Rudolstadt, the 
sequel to ‘‘ Consuelo,” the late George Sand’s 
masterpiece. 





NOTES. 


Montgomery Blair is engaged on a life of An- 
drew Jackson. 





Ticknor’s Memoirs are having a good recep- 
tion in England. 


R. H. Stoddard is compiling a life of Shelley 
for the ‘‘Sans Souci Series.” 


A volume of “Talks about Labor”? will be 
published soon by D. Appleton & Co. 


William Black, the novelist, is now at Sara- 
toga, but is soon to leave on a Colorado trip. 


Mr. Motley and his daughters are at present 
guests of the Queen of Holland at her country 
seat, 


Florence Marryat’s forthcoming novel, “‘ My 
Own Child,” is nearly ready at D. Appleton & 
Co.’s. 


Offenbach’s book on America is to be pub- 
lished by G. W. Carleton & Co., early in the 
winter. 


Rev. John W. Chadwick, of Brooklyn, has 
collected his verses into a volume for publica- 
tion by Roberts Brothers. 


A new book by Mrs. E. Prentiss, the author 
of “‘ Stepping Heavenward,’’ is announced by 
A. D. F. Randolph & Co. 


J. B. Lippincott & Co. have now ready a 
new edition of H. R. Schoolcraft’s ‘‘ Archives 
of Aboriginal Kuowledge.” 


William Morris is writing an epic on the 
story of Sigurd and the Niblungs. The author 
has followed the Edda version. 


The first German Bible published in America 
was from the press of Christopher Saur, of 
Germantown, Pa., and appeared in 1748. 


A new edition of Swinburne’s ‘‘Laus Ven- 
eris’”’? is announced by G. W. Carleton & Co. 
Mr. Swinburne has a poem in the last Belgravia. 


Bayard Taylor has seen every World’s Fair 
ever held, and considers the Centennial Exhi- 
bition the most interesting and complete of 
them all. 


The Warner sisters have written a new novel, 
“The Gold of Chickaree,’’ which will follow 
‘““Wych Hazel.’’ The latter has been a con- 
siderable success, 


Frank Lee Benedict’s new novel, “’Twixt 
Hammer and Anvil,’’ will be published at once 
by G. W. Carleton & Co. It has heen well re- 
ceived in London. 


Mr. Richard H. Stoddard has not yet re- 
covered the use of his right hand, although 
it is undergoing treatment ; but he has learned 
to write with his left. 


Mr. Sidney Lanier has collected all his poems 
into a volume, which will be published by J, 
B. Lippincott & Co., under the title of “A 
Psalm of the West, and other Poems,”’ 


Avcorrespondent of the London Times says 
that the recently-deceased Sir Philip Francis, 
Judge of the Supreme Court in the Levant, 
was a descendant of the supposed author of the 
“Junius ’’ letters, 


The Rev. H. R. Haweis is to publish, under 
the title of ‘Current Coin,” a volume of essays 
on materialism, the Devil, crime, drunkenness, 
pauperism, recreation, emotion, and the Sab- 
bath—a liberal collection of subjects. 


A collection of stories for American boys, 
about ‘ Boys of other Countries,” by Bayard 
Taylor, will be published by G. P: Putnam’s 
Sons. The chapters bave appeared. we pre- 
sume, in St. Nicholas and Our Young Folks. 


The first volume of the new edition of Lan- 
dor’s ‘‘ Imaginary Conversations,” announced 
by Roberts Brothers, will contain the Classical 
Dialogues, Greek and Roman, and will be 
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ready very soon. Four volumes will complete 
the series. 


Rev. E. P. Roe is finishing his new novel, 
which will be published by Dodd & Mead with- 
in afew weeks. It is calied “‘ Near to Nature’s 
Heart.’’ The time is that of the Revolution, 
and Washington and Arnold appear among the 
characters. The scene is the west bank of the 
Hudson. 


The life of Gen. Custer will be published by 
Sheldon & Co., this month, in an octavo vol- 
ume of about 500 pages, illustrated. It is 
written by Frederick Whittaker, who wrote 
the sketch of Gen. Custer in the last Galary. 
The October issue of the magazine will contain 
Custer’s last paper. 

Francis Jacox, the literary curiosity-shop 
man, who is remarkably prolific in his charac- 
teristic style, has just prepared ‘Scripture 
Proverbs, Illustrated, Annotated, and Ap- 
plied.”” The book is a valuable storehouse of 
gleanings from the fields of literature.  T. 
Whittaker will issue it. 


“The Battle and Burden of Life” is the 
title of James Baldwin Brown’s new volume of 
expository sermons on the Christian armor, as 
typified in St. Paul’s epistle to the Ephesians. 
T. Whittaker publishes the American edition. 
Brown’s “ Higher Christian Life” has gone 
through several editions. 


The Dowager Lady Lytton, the widow of 
Lord Lytton, has published a volume of medi- 
tations with the sentimental title “Shells from 
the Sands of Time,’’ in which she discusses 
with dissatisfaction what she calls the ‘‘ stuck- 
upativeness’ of the modern servant—by no 
means a sentimental personage. 


New editions of the works of Scott, Dickens, 
and De Quincey, from Osgood’s plates, in new 
styles, are to be issued from the Riverside 
Press. Two volumes of Scott and Dickens 
and one of De Quincey will be issued each 
month. Tothe Dickens volumes E. P. Whip- 
ple will contribute introductions. 


Several years ago Philip G. Hamerton pub- 
lished in England a novel called ‘“‘ Wender- 
holme.” It had a wide popularity, but has 
never been reproduced in this country. It will 
now be brought out by Roberts Brothers in an 
enlarged form and with a new preface. The 
scene is laid in Yorkshire and Lancashire. 


The Graphic announces that Mr. R. H. New- 
ell (‘‘ Orpheus C. Kerr ’’), who for a number of 
weeks has been troubled with a uervous dis- 
order which prevented him from eating, is now 
in a fair way to recover. His malady was 
threatening, but not painful ; and through it 
all he retained his accustomed good spirits. 


Little, Brown & Co. have just ready a new 
one-volume octavo edition of ‘ Plutarch’s 
Lives.’’ The distinguishing characteristic of 
this edition will be a full index of Mr. 8. R. 
Crocker, of The Literary World, who prepared 
the index for the new edition of Bancroft’s his- 
tory. The page will be double-columned, in 
good-sized type. 


The French National Library has received as 
a legacy the correspondence of Napoleon III 
with his foster-sister, Mile. Cornu ; but by her 
will it is not to be published before 1885. The 
communicatigns commence at the time when 
Prince Louis was ten years old, and the last 
letter was written bythe Emperortwo months 
before his death. 


Edmund C. Stedman will contribute to the 
October Galazy a paper on the Rev. O. B. 
Frothiugham, in which he will give an account 
of the individual character and position of Mr. 
Frothingham, his religious system, and the 
society he has established in this city. We 
didn’t know that Mr. Stedman was a partisan 
of the gentleman’s, 


There are not many new English literary an- 
nouncements. The Clarendon Press is about to 
publish a new edition of Finlay’s “ History of 
Greece under Foreign Domination,” corrected 
and improved bythe author and in parts re- 
written. Mr. George McIlwaine will shortly 
publish a critical analysis of the evidence be- 
fore the Royal Commission on Vivisection. 


A committee has been formed in Paris, head- 
ed by Victor Hugo and Louis Blanc, for the 
purpose of publishing an edition of Edgar 
Quinet’s writings, to embrace not only his 
hitherto printed volumes, but also all the man- 
uscripts left by him, the lectures he delivered 
as professor in Lyons and at the College de 
France, his autobiography, and his corre- 
spondence, 


The proceedings of the International Tem- 
perance Congress recently held in Philadelphia 
are to be published by the National Temper- 
ance Society, of this city, in an octavo volume 
of about a thousand pages, embodying not 
only the proceedings of the International Con- 
ferences, but the histories, essays, addresses, 
foreign correspondence, etc. It will be illus- 
trated with portraits. 


There will soon be published} at Dresden 





“the first and oldest lectures of Dr. Martin 
Luther on the Psalms of the years 1513—16, 
from the autograph Latin MS. in the public 
library at Dresden, with fac-simile in photo- 
lithography.”? This work, which passed from 
the hands of Luther’s grandson into the Royal 
Library of Dresden some two hundred years 
ago, contains some of the reformer’s earliest 
writings and is looked for with interest. 


Breitkopf and Hartel, of Leipzig, the eminent 
music publishers, have issued a prospectus for 
a complete edition of Mozart’s works. Ten 
years ago they published a complete edition of 
Beethoven’s works and at present they are en- 
gaged on that of Mendelssohn. Mozart’s com- 
plete compositions number 626, while there 
are nearly a hundred more or less extensive 
fragments of others. It is supposed that the 
collection will fill some seventy or eighty vol- 
umes. 


A pawnbroker criticises ‘‘ Daniel Deronda.” 
He says: ‘The plot turns on this incident: 
Deronda sees Gwendolen enter a pawnbroker’s 
shop, where she leaves her necklace. Deronda 
then furtively redeems the pledged necklace 
and sends it to her. Will somebody tell me 
how Deronda could have redeemed the neck- 
lace without the pawn-ticket, which, unless 
pawnbrokers abroad differ in practice from 
our own, could only have been obtained from 
Gwendolen herself ?”’ 


The first number of a new illustrated weekly 
newspaper, to be published every Saturday, in 
Boston, and to be called The New England Ilus- 
trated News, appeared last week. It is to be 
about half the size of Frank Leslie’s Jllustrated 
Newspaper and will be sold at five cents. It at- 
tempts to ‘‘ meet the general desire for accurate 

stures of the daily events of New England 

e’’ and its sketches will be confined to New 
England scenes. Its four outside pages are de- 
voted almost exclusively to illustrations and 
the inner pages to reading matter. 


M. Lanneau is preparing a selection for pub- 
lication from the memoirs of the Duc de Saint 
Simon. He gives a minute description of the 
principal occurrences at the Court of Louis 
XIV, of which he was an attendant ; and, while 
there is much that is trivial, the work gives one 
a good idea of the pompous and tiresome eti- 
quette of that time and of the disputes and in- 
trigues of the ladies and gentlemen who court- 
ed the smiles of the monarch and his favorites. 
Some amusing scenes are there portrayed by 
one who was a participant therein. 


Lee & Shepard offer a good list of juveniles 
for the autumn. It includes a ‘“‘ Young Folks’ 
Book of American Explorers,’ by Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson; ‘‘ Flaxie Frizzle and 
her Friends,’’ by Sophie May ; ‘‘ Winwood Cliff; 
or, The Sailor’s Son,’? by Daniel Wise, D. D. 
(Frank Forrester); and “ Daisy Travers; or, 
the Girls of Hive Hall,’”? by Adelaide F. Sam- 
uels, completing the Maidenhood Series. 
They also announce a “‘ Life of Rubens,” by 
George H. Calvert, and an illustrated edition 
of William Knox’s “Oh! why should the 
Spirit of Mortal be Proud,” which Lincoln 
liked so well. 


The Saturday Review likes Rev. Washington 
Gladden’s ‘‘ Working People and their Em- 
ployers’’ very well; but calls the author’s 
name ‘‘Clayden.” It says: ‘‘The writer 
is not a very strict or sound economist, for 
he fails to recognize that the average wages 
of labor must, necessarily, be determined 
by considerations over which the master 
has no control. He does not perceive that no 
employer, whatever his wishes may be, can 
possibly pay for the labor employed in his trade 
more than that labor produces after replacing 
his capital and providing the current rate of 
profit ; and that neither strikes and compulsion, 
on the one hand, nor lock-outs, on the other, 
can possibly alter materially and in the long 
run the total receipts of the working class in 
general or of those employed in any particular 
trade. But, on the moral questions affecting 
the relation of master and workman: on the 
duty of the employer to consider the feelings 
and the social rights, as well as the moral wel- 
fare, of those he employs; on the duty of the 
workman to work with all his might for the 
timié he has sold to his employer, and to work 
honestly and faithfully, neither scamping and 
shirking the service for which he is paid, nor 
Cheating his employer’s customers ‘by bad 
workmanship, nor yet, if he can help it, assist- 
ing his employer in. such dishonesty ; on the 
relative dignity of different employments, a 
point upon which Americans seem to be quite 
as sensitive and as foolish.as their English 
brethren—on all these topics the writer is both 
moderate and wise. And, while we are com- 
pelled utterly to differ from his views of do- 
mestic relations, and must affirm that in a part- 
nership for life, not dissgluble at the will of 
the parties, there must be an ultimate authority 
and a final appeal, and, therefore, cannot be 
that equality which is his ideal of a married 
life, we are bound to say that even his chapter 
on home and home relations is, with this sin- 
gle exception, sensible and instructive. He 





has evidently a thoroughly good feeling both 
toward the capitalist and the laborer; is keenly 
sensitive to the faults of both, and shows none 
of that disposition to flatter the passions and 
prejudices of the multitude, to prefer ignor- 
ance to knowledge, and excuse violence and 
iniquity when practiced in the interest of the 
many, which disgrace nearly all our popular 
writers on questions of social economy and 
not a few of ourso-called political economists.” 
In the same review of American literature, 
which starts out with the usual discussion of 
government reports, etc., The Saturday very 
severely attacks Mr. Frothingham’s last 
book. Of course, it blunders over his name, 
also, calling him ‘‘Fotheringham.’’ It says, 
having reviewed William Matthews’s recent 
book on words: ‘‘ A work of much more pre- 
tension, but intinitely less likely to find read- 
ers and less worth reading, is Mr. Fotheriug- 
ham’s history of what he calls transcendental- 
ism, as it was displayed in New England about 
the middle of the present century. What tran- 
scendentalism may mean it is not clear that the 
author knows, and itis pretty certain that no 
one can divine. In Mr. Fotheringham’s use it 
means, partly, Brook Farm and other socialist 
experiments, partly mysticism, partly exagger- 
ation of speech andsentiment. But, if we were 
compelled to say in a single sentence what 
seems to be the nearest approximation to its 
sense, we should describe transcendentalism 
as meaning the weakest, most egotistical, least 
intelligible part of the teaching of Coleridge 
and the entire body of the writings of Mr. 
Emerson, Margaret Fuller Ossoli, and their 
school. Mr. Fotheringham tells us at great 
length what fine things these personages said 
and what extremely foolish things they were 
prone to do, and tells it all in the tone of a half- 
cured admirer; so that, had we to recommend 
to some practical father a remedy for the fol- 
lies of a son who had taken to the sentimental- 
ism which certain modern writers have substi- 
tuted for religion and the mysticism which 
serves them for philosophy, we could advise 
no better course than to confine the erring 
youth for a few weeks to a mental diet limited 
within the scope of this tedious volume.’’ What 
in the world is the reason the English papers 
so boggle over American names? It is habitual 
with The Saturday Review and frequent with 
other journals. Whether or no the English 
reviewers read the books they notice, they cer- 
tainly do not peruse the title-pages. 
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VALUABLE EDUCATIONAL WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


Deribner, Armstrong, & Go, 


743 and 745 Broadway, New York. 


READERS AND SPELLERS. 


By Prof. E. A. SHELDON, Principal State Normal 
School, Oswego, N. Y. 
PRIMARY READING AND SPELLING. 
Phonic Primer, 20c.; Primary Speller, 25c.; Phonic 
Charts, per set, $3.50. 
READING.—GRADED SERIE3. 


First Reader, 25c.; Second Reader, 50c.; Third Read- 
er, 75c.; Fourth Reader, $1.25; Fifth Reader, $1.50. 


GEOGRAPHIES. 


By Prof. ARNOLD GUYOT, of Princeton College, au- 
thor of ** Earth and Man,” ete. 


For JUNIOR GRADES—CoMMON SCHOOLS: 
Elementary Geography, 75c.; Old and New Inter- 
mediate Geography, $1.50. 
SENIOR GRADES.—HI1GH SCHOOLS: 
Grammar School Geography, $2; Physical Geogra- 
phy, $2.25. 


FELTER’S ARITHMETICS. 


Primary Arithmetic, New or Old; Intermediate 
Arithmetic, New Practical, 
Each of these books is published with and without An- 
swers. 


CHEMISTRY AND PHILOSOPHY. 
By Prof. LE Roy Coo.Ley, of Vassar Oollege. 


NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
Elementary Philosophy, $1; Natural Philosophy, 


$1.50. 
CHEMISTRY. 


Elementary Chemistry, $1; Chemistry, $1.25; Easy 
Experiments (Philosophy and Chemistry), 75¢. 


NATURAL HISTORY. 


By Prof. SANBORN TENNEY, of Williams College. 
Natural History of Animals, $2; Manual of Zodélogy , 
$3; Elements of Zodlogy, $2.50; Natural History 
Tablets, 5 Charts, per set, $12. 
t@" Fci_ CIRCULARS DESCRIPTIVE OF THESE 
WORKS SENT ON APPLICATION. 


NOW READY, 
A NEW BOOK BY DR. HOLLAND. 


EVERYDAY TOPICS. 


A Book of Briefs. 
By J. G. HOLLAND, 

Author of “ Sevenoaks,’ “The Mistress of the 
Manse,” “ Kathrina,” “ Bitter Sweet,” etc. etc. 
ONE VOL. 12mM0o. PRICE $1.75, 

The same sound sense and practical wisdom as ap- 
plied to the affairs of everyday life which secured for 
“Gold Foil” and “ Lessons in Life" such wide and 
enduring popularity distinguish this volume in a still 
more marked degree. It contains careful selections 
from the articles written by Dr. Holland for the de- 
partment “ Topics of the Time ” in Scribner’s Monthly 
during the last five years. Only those papers having 
permanent value and general interest here find a 
place; but the range of topics is suprisingly wide and 
extremely attractive. “Culture,” “ Literature and 
Literary Men,” The Popular Lecture,” * The Com- 
mon Moralities,” ‘‘Woman,” “ American Life and 
Manners’’are a few of the general subjects under 
which the different articles are grouped. Upon them 
all Dr. Holland expresses himself with that grace, 
directness, earnestness, and force which have given 
him so strong a hold upon such a multitude of 

readers. 








A New Volume in the “ Epochs of Modern History.” 


THE PURITAN REVOLUTION. 


By SAMUEL RAWSON GARDINER, author of “ The 
Thirty Years’ War,” in the same series. 
With Maps. One vol. 12mo. Cloth, $1. 

“The volumes contain the ripe results of the 
studies of men who are authorities in their respect- 

ive flelds.”—The Nation. 

*,* A Prospectus of the ‘* Epochs of History” scries, 
giving the titles of the previous volumes published, will be 
sent to any address on application. 





*,* Theabove books for sale by all booksellers, or will be 
sent, prepaid, upon receipt of price by 


| SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO., 
748 and 745 Broadway, New York. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO. 
13S and 140 Grand Street, New York, Educa- 
tional Publishers and Proprietors of the Spencer- 
ian Steel Pens. Send for catalogues and circulars. 


SEPTEMBER 6th. 


The YOUNG FoLKs’ News for September 6th will 
contain the first number of a new Serial by the Ed- 
itor. aes we. shave been charmed by the “ Expert 
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oN for % cents. Specimen copies, § cents. 
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HOW TODOIT. - 


We want you to become acquainted with The Sunday School 
Times. Under the editorship of H. Clay Trumbull and George A. 
Peltz, and as published by John Wanamaker, it is acknowledged to 


be the best weekly paper available for Christian workers. 


It gives 


the best lesson helps and the choicest home reading. 


THIS IS THE OFFER! If you will send your name 


and Post Office address, together with twenty-five cents, to John 
D. Wattles, Business Manager, 610 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 


you will receive The Times every week for three months. 


This 


offer is only for new subscribers (persons who have not taken the 
paper within the last six months), the amount charged being less 


than one-half the regular price. 


If at the end of the three months 


you are not satisfied with your investment, the money will be re_ 


turned to you. 
become a regular subscriber. 


If you think it has paid you, we 


hope you will 


LESS THAN HALF PRICE. 





JUST PUBLISHED: 


HUMAN SCIENCE AND DIVINE 
REVELATION. 


On Human Science, Good and Evil, and its Works; 
and on a3 Revelation and’ its Works and 
Sciences. By Dr.J.J.GARTH WILKINSON. 8v0. 
Cloth extra. $5. 

*,* For sale by all Booksellers. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 
R. CARTER & BROS., BOOKS. NEW YORK. 
FOUR CIRLS AT CHAUTAUQUA. 

By PANSY. $1.50. 


The best-selling book of the season. The first 
edition sold in three days. The third thousand ready. 


D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, Boston. 


APPLETON & CO. 
PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS, 
549 and 551 Broadway, N. Y. 
Circulars sent to any address on application. 


“How to be Z Christian.” By Rev. W. Gladden. 
Prepaid, 75c. M.H.SARGENT;, Treasurer, Boston. 
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Publishers, New York 


DR. JOHNSON’S $30 HEALTH-LIFT. 
mended by LL, D.s., D.Ds., M. 
and Profs., School 1 Principals, A Authors, Bankers, and 
B orkers generally. Full Circular for Stamp. 
J.W. Schermerhorn & Co., M’f’rs, 4 Bond 8t., N. 


PARALYSIS. 

By GEO. H. T OR, M.D. 50 cents. Shows 
Paralytic, Re ES ct other helpless t invalids how 
they may be restored by home treatment. 

WooD & CO., 
17 East 58th street. New York. 
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every style and finish. 
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A. H. FULLER & CO., 99 Main a Brockton, Mass. 
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CHARLES SUMNER 
HENRY C. BOWEN, 
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MUSIC BOOKS. 


For Musical Societies, Conventions, etc. 


MALE VOICE GLEE BOOK. 


($1 or i dozen.) By W.O. PERKINS. Just pub- 
lished, a large number of new Glees and Quartets of 
the very best quality. 


EMERSON’S CHORUS BOOK. 


($1.25 or $12 per dozen.) By L.O. EMERSON. All the 
Choruses are first-class and worthy of practice by 
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PEOPLE’S CHORUS BOOK. {§,2: 


dozen.) For mixed, , voices. The Glees and bo: 
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For Choirs, ie Schools, Conventions. 
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EMERSON. Hymn Tunes, Anthems, and Music for 
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MY st ROSTAN’S BOARDING AND DAY 
SCHOOL FOR YOUNG Pay ie 

NO. 1 EAST 4isr ST., CORNER 6TH AVE., 
will reopen WEDNESDAY. . Sept. zen. 

A thorough English course, superior advantages 
for the a —- of pone 4 Seaenaes. with all 
the comforts — Le, delightful home, are some of t 
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department under the direction of Profs. 
LLS and B. LAURENT. Mrs. MARY J. R. 
BUEL, late of Washington, D. ©., will be connected 
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PACKER ae aes INSTITUTE, 
BROOKLYN HEIGHTS. 

e thirty-first year of this institution will com- 
mence Sept. 13th, 1876. New scholars should be pres- 
ent the day previous, th that they may be classified 
before school opens. mple accommodations for 

— from abroad wilt be found in the adjacent 

iding, where they will receive the constant atten- 
tion of experienced teachers. For Circulars address 
A. CRITTENDEN, Ph.D., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


QEwWARD INSTITUTE FOR BOYS, Florida, 
WO Orange County, N. Y.—This well-known institu- 
tion will open Segtember 18th. Superior advantages 
offered. Number of Dapile Is limited to twenty-five. 
Terms #300 per annum dress the Principal, either 
at Institute or at 215 East Seventeenth Street, and at 
the Continental Hotel, corner Twentieth Street and 
Broadway. T. G. SCHRIVER, A.M. 


CHARLIER Inert FOR YOUNG 
167 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, 


will reopen September 2th. A_few boarders *will be 
taken. Pupils prepared for the Harvard Exam tion, OF 
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WANTED.—YOUNG MEN —_ LADIES, to 
learn Telegraphy and earn $45 to $9 per month. 
Extra inducements. The largest, best, and most reliable 
College in the U.S. Send stamp for ‘Catalogue. 
Address Telegraph College, Buffalo, N. Y. 


MISS ANNA ©. BRACKETT and MISS ID 
M. ELIOT, No. 9 West 39th St. ., New York Se IDA 
reopen their Home and Day School for Girls on 
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Rs. J. T. BENEDICT’S BOARDING AND 
pa Y ecueo. for young ladies and children, No. 
7 East 42d st., N. Y., will reopen Sept. 28th. A sys- 
tematic aan of study is arranged, adapted to the 
Primary, Academic, and Collegiate Departments. 
Arrangements for family pa upils are ample and gener- 
ous. 1 particulars, with references, in circular. 


CANANDATOUA ACADEMY. Canandaigu 
N.Y. A firs Boarding and Day School for 

and You Seen the en. tie eat Tallies or thorongh an 
complete instruction, with all the oe of a well- 
regulated Christian Rome. oben SE ith. Send 
_ for circular. RKE, Principal. 
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school will opens ith. Forcirculars ia 
Bonney and Miss Dilaye. 1615 Chestnut St, 
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TEACHERS wanting positions next ontons soe 
American School Institute’s” App. Form 
forteacners now good. J.W. Sehecmerhorn, 14Bond st. 


YOUNG LADIES’ SEMINAR Y—Home School 
—Goshen, N. Y. opene | a. lith. 
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course. The finest location on the Connectiont River. 
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PAWLING INSTITUTE 
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terms, PAWLING INSTITUTE. Pawling, N 


Highland Mil. Acad., Worcester, Mass., prepares 
its graduates for commanding positions in common 
and scientific pursuits. C. B. METCALF, A. M..Sup’t. 


ORWICH University Scientific and Military School, 
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Full of rousing Political Songs, adapted to stirring 
popular melodies. The hits atthe opposition bring 
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The Independent. 


THE ALTAR OF INCENSE. 
BY MARY B. ATKINSON. 


Coats from the altar of burnt-offering 

Make hot the golden grating. Lo! I bring 

My precious incense gums to burn on it. 

Ah, see! they heave and melt, they crack and 
split, ‘ 

Wrung by the torture of the fiery heat. 

Heavy and dense the smoke, so fragrant sweet, 

Which rises slowly on the sacred air, 

And vanishes at last in pale and fair 

White wreaths, which mingle with the viewless 
skies 

And leave a perfume as of paradise. 





Lord, shall our prayers melt thus in Heaven’s 
calm peace ? 
Shall mortal pain of passionate longing cease ? 
Oh! shall the aching heart’s desire prevail ? 
How near beyond the cherub-broidered veil 
Standeth the Mercy-seat ? The lowly-bowed 
Bright angel-faces smile ; the pillar of cloud 
Leans hitherward and brightens with the light 
Of glowing love. But that is out of sight. 
We only see the fragrant smoke arise 
And lose itself in search of upper skies. 





THE NEW BOSTON ART MUSEUM 


BY WM. M. F. ROUND. 








Boston is a city of extremes. She is 
like that little girl in the nursery rhyme 
who when she is good 


“is very, very good, 
And when she is bad, she is horrid,” 


She mingles her high esthetic tastes with 
the spirit of vandalism, and, while she 
tears down her historical monuments, she 
erects temples to art. While she refuses a 
tribute to the past, she sacrifices herself for 
the future, This is how it comes about 
that the Old South Church sis menaced, 
while Boston builds an Art Museum. . But 
in building an Art Museum, or in building 
the beginning of an Art Museum, she has 
done wonderfully well. When finished, ac- 
cording to the accepted designs and in har- 
mony with the work already done, the 
building will be one of the handsomest in 
the world. At present but a single wing is 
finished for occupancy, and it is filled with 
the nucleus of a good collection. In En- 
gland and in various parts of the Continent 
of Europe one sees terra-cotta ornaments 
used very greatly in architecture. The ma- 
terial is durable and easily shaped. It 
stands well against time and the elements, 
Its warm red color, growing each year 
mellower with age, is well adapted to our 
climate. It harmonizes well with most of 
our natural building stones and it is inex- 
pensive. Knowing these things, we wonder 
why it is thgt the Boston Art Museum was 
the first to adopt it for extensive architect- 
ural ornamentation. The distance in value 
between it and the tawdry, lying zinc scroll- 
work and imitatio&i iron deceptions, so 
much used, is the distance between false- 
hood and truth; between grace and beauty. 
A spoken lie oftentimes dies with the breath 
that utters it; but an architectural lie is a 
perpetual insult to the truth it violates. It 
was a wise thing when the Art Museum 
committee chose terra-cotta for the orna- 
mentation of the new building. It is what 
it seems to be and it is beautiful. Stone 
s0 wrought would have been more costly 
and less enduring. But I knew that the 
Museum would be well built, for it was 
virtually in the hands of the Boston Art 
Club—by far the strongest and best-in- 
formed art society in America. 

But let us see what Boston has in her new 
treasure-house. First of all, there is that 
old Atheneum Collection, with its few 
valuable pictures and its many frames of 
trash. The proud boast of the Atheneum 
Gallery used to be its Allstons. But Boston 
has grown in art matters, and does not 
think Allston as great as she used to. His 
conceptions were grand; but his drawing 
was like the drawing of a sign painter— 
mechanical where it was good and bad 
where it was free. Allston was a greater 
poet than artist, His ‘‘St. Peter Delivered 
from Prison” is an agony; yet one gets an 
idea of the painter’s noble idea of the scene in 
spite of angels that look like coal-Heavers, 
and his St, Peter, that bas. the expression of 
an ancienttramp. His ‘‘Belshazzar’s Feast” 
is a nightmare of technique, but it is the 
composition of a great mind. It is fortunate 
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he did not finish it. He would only have 
made it worse than itis. The artist’s own 
description of the picture, in a letter to 
Washington Irving, is infinitely finer than 
the picture itself. It is a vivid conception 
of Belshazzar’s sacrilegious debauch, with- 
out the faults of drawing and color that mar 
the picture. Ina letter of May 9th, 1817, 
wherein he speaks at some length of his 
future plans for pictures, he says: 

‘One of these subjects (and by far the most 
important) is the large picture—the prophet 
Daniel interpreting the handwriting on the 
wall before Belshazzar. I have made a 
highly-finished sketch of it. I think the 
conception the best I have ever made. It 
contains a multitude of figures, and (if I 
may be allowed to say so) they are without 
confusion, Don’t you think it a fine 
subject? I know not any that so happily 
unites the magnificent and the awful. A 
mighty sovereign, surrounded by his whole 
court, intoxicated with his own state, in 
the midst of his revelry, palsied in a 
moment, under the spell of a preternatural 
hand suddenly tracing his doom on the 
wall before him; his powerless limbs, like 
a wounded spider’s, shrunk up to his body, 
while his heart, compressed to a. point, is 
only kept from vanishing by the terrific 
suspense that animates it during the in- 
terpretation of his mysterious sentence. 
His less guilty but scarcely less agitated 
queen, the panic-struck courtiers and con- 
cubines, the splendid and deserted banquet- 
table, the half-arrogant, half-astounded 
magicians, the holy vessels of the temple 
(shining as it were in triumph through the 
gloom), and the calm, solemn contrast of 
the prophet, standing like an animated 
pillar in the midst, breathing forth the 
oracular destruction of the empire!” 

Now that isan admirable description of 
the scene as 1t presented itself to Allston’s 
mental vision; but nothing shows more 
plainly how much more he was poet than 
painter, for he failed utterly when he at 
tempted to transfer it to thecanvas. What 
is true of this is true in a great measure of 
his other works. The conception is far 
ahead of the execution. The hand could 
not interpret the soul. But it is considered 
by Bostonians to be flat heresy to speak 
otherwise than in praise of Allston’s artistic 
ability. He lived in Boston and liked it. I 
presume that he lived on Beacon Hill. He 
was a man of deep culture and loved peo- 
ple of culture. He wrote well and talked 
well, and it is a Boston notion to believe 
that he painted well. 

Far superior to Allston’s pictures in 
point of value as works of art are the Stu- 
art portraits of George and Martha Wash- 
ington. They are as exquisite in color as 
they are lofty in expression. Carlyle says 
(and I dare say we have all had much the 
same thought): ‘“‘Often have I found a 
portrait superior in real instruction to half- 
a dozen written ‘biographies,’ as biogra- 
phies are written; or, rather, let me say, I 
have found that the portrait was as a small 
lighted candle by which the biographies 
could for the first time be read and some 
human interpretation be made of them.” 
What an illumination Kranach’s portrait 
of Luther is to the Reformer’s character. 
The whole struggle of the angel with the 
man is written on the face. I never felt so 
tenderly toward the unfortunate Marie An- 
toinette as when looking at that sad picture 
of her which was begun in the Temple 
and is left unfinished because its subject 
one day was hustled off to the guillotine. 
All the woe of the hour is written on the 
face, and the superior greatness of the 
queen’s womanhood illuminating it like a 
light from Heaven. It is the same feeling 
with which one stands before the Washing- 
ton portraits. One need not have read 
elsewhere the story of Washington’s gentle 
blood, his noble courtesy, his faithfulness 
to principle. It is even easy to believe the 
‘little hatchet ” story, as one stands here. 
This is not the face of a man you would 
like to joke with. If you knew him ever 
so well, you would never dare to slap him 
on the back and hail him as “ old fellow.” 
There they hang—he and his admirable 
wife—a well-matched and well-mated pair. 
These portraits emphasize all we have ever 
read of the lives of the two people they 
represent. Verily these two pictures are 
among the greatest treasures of the collec- 
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There too in the same room is a Greuze, 
before which I used to stand, long before I 
knew who Greuze was—stand in admiration 
for the shell-like coloring that made the 
picture for me the best one in the Old 
Atheneum Oollection. I’m glad I still love 
Greuze; and, after seeing nearly all the best 
of his works, I come back to this with my 
old enthusiasm. It is simply, as the cata- 
logue has it, the ‘‘Head of a Girl.” But 
the cheek is the color of the sunny side of 
a peach and the half-uncovered bosom 
seems to move with life. In many respects 
the famous “‘ Cruche casse” in the Louvre 
is not a better example of the famous 
artist’s style. Indeed I do not think that 
often-copied picture is so good a specimen 
of Greuze as the picturein the Museum at 
Angers, where a picture somewhat larger 
but otherwise similar to this is the gem of 
the collection. 

There are some good modern French 
pictures in the collection—good specimens 
of Corot, Meissonier, Troyon, Ed. Frére, 
Dupré, Bounat, Diaz, and Daubigny. 
There are some unfinished pictures by Millet 
and Zamacois; all worthy of more than a 
word, yet a word is all I can give them 
here, for I wish to speak of the modern 
American pictures. Let us give the place 
of honor to Duveneck; not because he is 
best represented here, but because, before 
all, he is the greatest artist. Hanging on 
the north wall of the gatlery, in by no 
means the best light, is Duveneck’s one 
picture. It isa Circassian, who sits crouched 
down beside a wall and looks fiercely out 
from under an enormous fur cap. The 
subject does not amount to a great deal; 
but what strength of color; what modeling, 
what absolute truthfulness of tone! It is 
only a few years ago that I heard Kaul- 
bach speak of Duveneck as the future 
Titian of America, Each time I see one of 
Duveneck’s pictures I believe more and 
more in the prophesy. He has not as yet 
done anything positively great; but he has 
given indications of being able to do some- 
thing by and by. Heisstilla young man— 
not more than twenty-eight or thirty years 
of age; but he has advanced further in art 
knowledge than most artists get at fifty. 


-There are two pictures by Vedder, who is 


claimed also as an American. One, ‘‘ The 
Sphinx,” representing an Arab listening at 
the lips of the colossal statue—listening 
and longing for the solution of some mys- 
tery, but hearing nothing from the lips of 
stone. It is a weird, strange picture; a 
quaint conceit, most carefully wrought out. 
As far as the eyecan go the desert stretches 
in all its arid desolation—a veritable sea 
of sand, with its undulating, wind-heaped 
waves, and the solitary Sphinx, that has 
the wisdom of the ages written on its face. 
It looks like a stone face that lives. 
There is a strong, supernatural expression, 
that I cannot find words to describe, It 
will open its mouth and speak yet—one feels 
that; and when it does I believe that Arab 
will run away and hide his head beneath 
the sand in terror, Another picture by 
Vedder is the ‘‘Sea Serpent,” a huge mon- 
ster basking on a barren beach. A dread- 
fully fascinating picture, that holds one 
like thesight ofasnake. Of W. M. Hunt’s 
pictures I need not speak. His work is too 
well known to need description, and the 
pictures here are neither new nor of his best. 
Eastman Jobnson is well represented. J. 
W. Champney has a genre picture that is 
full of conscientious effort and pretty good 
success; only ‘‘ Champ” paints much dif- 
ferently now, and I must confess to liking 
his later pictures best. His picture in 
the Exposition is worthy of the careful 
school in which he studied; yes, even would 
be worthy of the master of it. There are 
but few modern American pictures, There 
will be more by and by; and those that 
now hang on the Museum walls show, if 
they show nothing else, that we are mak- 
ing wonderful progress in art and shall 
come to a most honorable position among 
schools, after a-dittle longer. This collec- 
tion, too, with its Copleys, its Trumbull, 
its Stuarts, and its Allstons, is very inter- 
esting, as showing the gradual growth we 
have made out of the conventionalities 
that our fathers brought here with them. 
But. so much for the pictures; and the 
pictures, though not the least, are but a 


small part of the treasures the Museum has 


thered. By and by, perhaps, we will 
oc further at the rest. 


CARLYLISMS. 


THE Daily Syracuse Journal selects the 
@ following from the many pen-portraits oc- 
curring in “‘The History of the French 
Revolution,” by Thomas Carlyle. They 
may serve as specimens of his peculiar art 
of description, and relate to many who are 
partially known to most readers in our 
country: 

‘* Robespierre.-—The 
green. 

‘* Danton.—The monstrous, colossal real- 
ity. 

“ Dr. Guillotine.—Respectable practition- 
er. ‘With my machine I whisk off your 
head in an instant, and you have no pain,’ 
His name will outlive Cesar’s. 

‘« Jordan.—With his tile-beard; a victim 
of the national razor (the guillotine). 

‘* Paine.—Rebellious needleman. (Again): 
Herr Paine—rebellious staymaker, who 
feels that he, a single needleman, did, by 
his ‘Common Sense ” pamphlet, free Amer- 
ica, that he can and will free all this world 
—perhaps the other. 

“Tough, dogmatic, long of wind is Abdé 
Maury. Ciceronian, pathetic is Cazales. 

_ ‘Simple seemest thou, oh! solid, Dutch- 
‘puilt Petion—if solid, surely dull. 

‘‘Draper, Lecointre, Santerre, Lackland 
—the sonorous brewer. 

‘* Danton (again).—The huge, brawny 
figure, through whose black brows and 
huge flattened face there looks a vague en- 
ergy, as of Hercules. 

“‘Then that other, his (Danton’s) slight- 
built comrades and craft-brothers. He with 
the curling locks, with a face of black- 
guardism, wonderfully irradiated by genius, 
as if a naptha lamp burned within it. 

“That figure is Camille Desmoulins, a fel- 
low of infinite wit and shrewdness—nay 
humorous; one of the sprightliest, clearest 
souls of all the millions, Thou poor Ca- 
mille! say of thee what they will, it were 
but falsehood to pretend one did not almost 
love thee, thou headlong, lightly-sparkling 
man, 

“ Abbé Seiyer.—Too light for draught. 
Constitution builder-general. 

‘* Young St. Just.—Not yet twenty-four, 
comes to the convention as a youth of slight 
stature, with mild, mellow voice, olive com- 
plexion, long black hair, has written books, 
is an enthusiast. 

Lafayette.—Thin constitutional pedant, 
clear, thin, inflexible as water turned to thin 
ice, whom no queen’s Aeart can love. 
Heavy-laden hero of two worlds. Wor- 
shiper of the Washington formula. Hith- 
erto, in all thoughts, Lafayette, like some 
divine sea-ruler, raises his serene head, the 
upper Eolus blasts fly back to their caves. 

«Ex-mayor, ex president, ex-astronomer 
Bailly was guillotined 

“* Lavoiseur begged a fortnight of life 
that he might finish some chemical experi- 
ments. Not granted. 

“The brown-locked, light-behaved, free- 
hearted Demoiselle Theroigne, brown, elo- 
quent beauty, with winged words and 
glances. ' 

‘Gabriel Honore Riquetti de Mirabeau— 
world-compeller, man-ruling deputy of 
Aix. Son of the ‘friend of man,’ with a 
black boar’s head, shaggy brows, rough- 
hewn, seamed, carbuncled face. These 
look out natural ugliness, small-pox, bank- 
ruptcy, burning fires of genius. Mirabeau, 
the Pharos, the wonder of amazed Europe. 
Unfortunately, he has no Decalogue. 

‘‘Phlegmatic Louis (the King), art thou 
but lazy, semi-animate phlegm, then, to the 
center of thee. Man after man spends him- 
self in thy cause only to work its speedier 
ruin. It seems a cause forsaken of earth 
and Heaven. 

“«T die,’ said La Source, ‘on the day 
when the people lost their reason; you will 
die when they recover it.’ 

** Lafayette (again).—Sleep who will, 
cradled in hope and short visions, like 
Lafayette, who always in the danger done 
sees the last that shall threaten him. (Again): 
Lafayette, hero of two worlds, thinnest but 
compact honor, worthy man, fast anchored 
in the Washington formula, the hero and 
perfect character, were it only of one idea. 

sid tn we also, in some place 
not of honor stands or sprawls up, queru- 
lous that he, too, though short, may see one 
squalidest, bleared mortal, redolent of soot 
and horsedrugs, Jean Paul Marat, of 
Neufchatel. Ob! Marat! renovater of 

‘human. science; lecturer on optics! Oh! 
thou remarkable horseleech, once of 
D’Artois stables! As thy bleared soul 
looks forth through thy bleared, dull, woe- 
bestricken face, what sees it in all this— 
any faintest hope like dayspring after Nova 
Zembla night? Or is it but blue sulpbur 
light and specters? Or is it only woe, sus- 
picion, and revenge without end? 

“* The por hat Louis is and cannot 
help being the reader already knows. A 
king that cannot take the constitution nor 
po a the constitution, nor do anything at 


incorruptible sea- 








but miserab: * What shall I do?’ 
4 7m “EE, G. B.” 
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Hew York and Vicinity, 


Tue statue in Union Square was unveiled 
on Wednesday of last week, The statue was 
presented by the French Government to New 
York and the pedestal was presented by the 
French residents of this city. The statue is 
eleven feet high and is cast in bronze, from de- 
signs by Bartholdy. It was prepared by the 
direction of President Thiers, on behalf of the 
French Republic. Lafayette is represented in 
the prime of youth, stepping from the boat on 
the American shore, his left hand extended, his 
right held against his breast, clasping his sword. 
(Qn the base of the pedestal are the four inscrip- 
tions: ‘‘Lafayette’; “To the City of New 
York”; ‘‘ France in Remembrance of Sympathy 
jn Time of Trial, 1870-71"; ‘‘As Soon ag I 
Heard of American Independence My Heart 
was Enlisted’’; “1776. Erected 1876.” Asa 
work of art the statue is equal if not superior to 
soything in the country and forms a grateful 
expression of the acknowledgment of the 
french Government. The Square was brilliant- 
ly decorated. A number of societies and mil- 
itary organizations took part in the event. The 
unveiling was witnessed by an immense crowd. 
The route of the procession was lined with 
spectators and admirable order was preserved. 
When the procession arrived at the Square the 
French consul-general, Edmond Breuil, form- 
ally presented the statue to the city. The cord 
was pulled by M. Bartholdy, the sculptor, and 
the statue unveiled. A salute of artillery was 
fired and a band played the ‘ Marseillaise.’’ 
Mayor Wickham then delivered an address of 
acceptance. The band then played “ Hail 
Columbia,”’ several appropriate songs were ren- 
dered by a choral! society, and a number of ad- 
dresses were delivered. The whole affair passed 
off admirably and the statue is one of the best, 
if not the very best, that adorns our city; and as 
an expression of good-will from the French Gov- 


ernment to ourselves it has an inestimable 
value, 


..One of the phases of the present hard 
times is the increase of the pawnbrokers’ 
business in New York. The demand on these 
modern Shylocks for small loans has been so 
great that they have been obliged to limit all 
loans within twenty-five dollars. The rates of 
interest charged are enormous. The Mont de 
Piete of Paris charges only 12 per cent. on all 
loans and makes immense sums. Sixty per 

cent, per annum is often charged in New York. 
It is flat extortion, and the matter ought to be 
looked into and regulated by the authorities. 
One firm has at present $250,000 out in loans, 
and among the pledges are 143 family Bibles, 
some of them containing family records of 
births, marriages, and deaths. Chatham, Nas- 
sau, and Bleecker Streets are studded with 
what are termed “diamond brokers.’ They 
are simply pawnbrokers, who do business with- 
out any license and without any responsibility. 
While pawnbrokers, however, give a loan of 
perhaps one-third the value of a piece of jew- 
elry, these brokers give nearer the worth and 
require repayment within a month ortwo. If 
the payment is not made, they sell the jewelry. 


..We bad hoped that the great work at 
Hell Gate might be completed without any 
serious accident. So far it had been remark- 
ably free from mishaps of any kind; but last 
Tuesday there was a premature explosion of 
nitro-glycerine, and three men were killed and 
nine seriously wounded. There will be no 
delay in the work on account of this accident, 
which seems to have been wholly due to the 
carelessness of one of the victims, named Lewis, 
aman who had been employed for a long time 
on the work and was perfectly familiar with 
the dangerous nature of the substance he was 
called upon to handle. The charging of the 
mines was begun this week and in about two 
weeks the great explosion will take place. 
Similar material has been stored about the 
Works for several years, and no accident has 
ever occurred, except one about three years ago, 
which was admitted by every one to be due to 
the carelessness of the man whose life was sac- 
rificed in consequence. 


-...That unique specimen of ministerial man- 
hood, the Rev. Henry Morgan, has a new lec- 
ture this year, and he delivered it in Steinway 
Hall the other night for the benefit of a New 
York charity. The lecture is called “The 
Modern Joseph” and it abounds in bits on the 
men aud things of the day. Naturally enough, 
the pol'tical contest came in for more than a 
little of the speaker’s attention. He was un- 
Sparing in his criticisms of both parties. When 
he referred to the whisky rings, Belknap, and 
Babcock, tae Democrats applauded. When he 
spoke of Hayes marching triumphantly to the 
White House, the Republicans clapped their 
hands. But when he alluded to the Democratic 
ticket as being “like a kangaroo, strongest in 
the hiod part—Hendricks, the tatl, wagging the 
bead ’—the audience shouted for several mo- 
meats, ‘‘ without distinction of party.” 


--..If Christians were as prompt as Hebrews 
in meeting their church needs, there would be 
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fewer insolvent religious societies. Thepewsof 
the new Keap-street synagogue, in Brooklyn, 
were sold the other day and brought $30,000. 
In some of the temples a proportional valuation 
is fixed on the seats according to the cost of the 
building and the location in it, and on this each 
occupant pays five per cent. annually. 


....There are too many boot-blacks in our 
streets. Why not reduce them to an organiza- 
tion, like the “‘ Boot-blacks’ Brigade ’’ of Lon- 
don. By such a system the really industrious, 


honest, and useful boys are kept in service, 7 


while the good-for-nothings are weeded out. 
The red shirts of the London brigade are 
among the most picturesque costumes of that 
capital and far preferable to the greasy rags 
with which our boot-blacks clothe themselves. 


«...Zhe World has reduced its price to three 
cents. This, too, when it is taking more pains 
than ever to give a large quantity and great 
variety of reading-matter. We are glad of the 
reduction, though we should have bought it 
all the same if they had doubled the price, 
and then consider that we were getting our 
money’s worth. 


-.eeThe New York firemen were not repre- 
sented in the grand parade at Philadelphia. 
There is no particular benefit and great danger 
in a firemen’s parade and we are glad that our 
firemen had the good sense to stay at home. 
Had a fire broken out, they would have been at 
their posts, where they are paid to stay. 


...-The managers of the Negro camp-meet- 
ing at Pamrapo, N. J., are charged with having 
continued it a week beyond the regular time, 
in consideration of $50 from the proprietor of 
a saloon near the grounds. 


..-There is a war between cats and birds in 
the Central Park ; but, as the policemen favor 
the birds and carry guns to shoot invading cats, 
the sparrows will probably win the day. 


.... Aside from its artistic merit, there is no 
statue in New York that we ought to be more 
proud of than that of Lafayette, which was un- 
veiled in Union Square on the 6th inst. 


....There have been during the past week 
successful revival services held among the pris- 
onersin the Essex County Prison, by a praying 
band from Newark. 


....Now we are to have a delegation of Ger- 
man workingmen to visit the Centennial. They 
are expected in New York on the 16th4nst. 


....Firemen are allowed fifteen seconds to 
dress after the alarm sounds. That is literally 
jumping into one’s clothes. 


.... The Swedes of New York have organized 
a Hayes and Wheeler campaign club. 


...-There is to be a reduction of restaurant 
prices, and it is quite time. 


....The Fifth Avenue Hotel rent and taxes 
amount to $220,000. 
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TO TALLORS, SHOSMAR 8. O4nre T- 
ers, Bricklayers, persons PEESS fables, 
persons who work in damp agen, and ~y ‘all Pp zooms 
whomsoever it may concern, the nature of whose 
work is such tnat you have contracted a lame back, & 
weak back, an affection of the spine, shooting pains 
in the back and sides, rheumatism, kidney affections, 
ruptures, sprains, bruises. eat soreness in any 
part of the body, you will fi yourselyes immedi- 
* — | na tn b using — of ea anal ww Por- 

nson’s Ca is a com- 
bination of t the purest india rabbér and “other gums 
with Capcine—#@ pow rful external stimulant and the 
quickest a ek ap everinvented. It is superior 
to electricity and more cert_in. Price of Benson’s 
Capcine Plager is2%5conts. For sale BON. all fom on by 

BURY & JOHNS 

wn Chemists, N. Y. 





A prominent manufactures of musical instru- 
ments says: “We have use: Renne’s Pain-Killing 
Magic oil for several years. Itis the best medicine 
in use, and for colic. cramps, cholera morbus, colds, 
burns, and all paheathep flesh is heir to we consid 
that it has no superior.” it, —— Keep it 
the house, in case of accidents. It works like a 
charm. 


JOHN F. HENRY, CURRAN & CO., Gen’! Agents; 





** Dick’s Soft Capsules are decidedly the best 
shape in which the traveler can take such medicines 
as he is liable to need at any time, especially in this 
country, where the Changes of climate and of water 
are very likely to cause disorders. They contain gen- 
uine medicines and are not at all unpleasant to take. 
= - stores have them.”—Appieton’s Southern 

ravel 





Decay of the Teeth 
arises from various causes ; but principally it may be 
attributed to early neglect or the indiscriminate use 
of tooth-powders and pastes, which give a moment- 
ary whiteness to the teeth, while they corrode the 
enamel. Thetimely use of that delicate aromatic 
tooth-wash, Fragrant SOZODONT, will speedily ar- 
rest the progress of decay, harden the gums, and im- 
part a delightful fragrance to the breath. It removes 


those ravages which people sustain in their teeth 
from the use of sweet and acid articles. 


PIANOS, ORGANS, ETC, 











[Established 1846.} 


J. ESTEY & CO. 


} Brattleboro, Vt. f 
faz Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 
CHAMBERS’ 


STERLING PIANOS. 


“SPECIAL SAFE OFFER.” 
READ! MARK!! WRITE!!! 


Before you buy. send for information, circulars, and 
price-list. Guaranty unlimited. Piano rent dF, ap- 
proval and satisfaction assured by our “ Sp’cial Safe 
Offer.’ Address Chambarw rv’ Piano Factory, M. 
or 


Uo 4th Avenue, New 
HUTCHINGS, PLAISTED & CO., 
MANUFACTURERS OF SUPERIOR 


Cuurch ano Grae. Oncans. 


Cor. North Greve and Cs ridge Streets, 
an aera and feterunees” ‘furnished upon ap- 














THE B 


AND 


Pure Tone 
MODERATE PRICE. 


LAKE 





E ORGANS. 


aNv 
qd Imynneeg 


"HSINIY LNV9913 
SUSISO 


Beautifulin design; Pure, Sweet,and Powerfulin Tone; thorough in workmanship and of the best 
materials. Every instrument is guaranteed to give satisfaction. 


UNEQUALED 


in varied and beautiful musical effects, prompt response to the touch, capacity for rapid and effective execu- 
tion, and ease and elasticity of action. They challenge comparison with all other organs. 

We aim, in the manufacture of these instruments, at nothing less than absolute perfection ; and we prefer 
to turn out aless number of Organs and know that every single oue is right than to double our production 


and fee) that some one bas been deceived in p' 


an Organ that may have been slizhted, as is neces. 


sarily the casein the production of an overgrown establisoment. We also desire to have it understood that 
we are forem:stin the march of improvements, every valuable addition to an Organ known being used by. 


us, besides several peculiarly our own. Our tuners stand unrivaled, and any one who may purchase one of 


these Organs may rely on procuring the finest-toned instrument in the world. 


THE BLAKE ORCAN CO., 
47 UNIVERSITY.PLACE,.N, Y. 





GK 


PIANOS 


are acknowledged to be the best...They have re- 
ceived the HIGHEST PRIZE, 


THE ONLY GOLD MEDAL 


AT THE 


WORLD'S FAIR, VIENNA, 1878. 
WAREROOMS, % E. 147TH Sr., N.Y 


HARDMAN 


PIANOS, 
GRAND, UPRIGHT, AND SQUARE, 


are the cheapest first-class Pianos in America and 
are excelled by none, 


EIGHT-STORY FACTORY AND WARE- 
ROOMS: 


Nos. 490, 49:2, A ae 496, pnd 498 West 57th 
Street, and S58, S60, S62, S64, ss 86s, 
and 870 ‘Tenth avenue, ioe York Cit 


Send for illustrated Catalogue. 


,—— plank 

















The GUILD PIANOS are famous for great nicety and 
durability of ork and fine tone qualities.— 
Boston Journal. 


We recommend them as being in every respect reli- 
able ano satisfactory.—Oliver Ditson & 


‘Are the perfection of musical mechanism.—Provt- 
dence Journal. 


§@” EASY TERMS TO DEALERS. 
ETILD. CHURCH & CO., Boston, Mass 


A P.ANO CHEAP, 


A NEw and splendid Piano, from one of 
the best and oldest manuiaciurers in the 
country, round corners, richly-carved legs, 
and in every respect a perfect and most 
magnificent instrument, for sale cheap for 
cash or a good endorsed note at. four to six 


months. Apply to H. 8. CHANDLER, Box 
97Q7 Naw VYaorb 


HOTELS AND SUMMER RESORTS. 


WESTMINSTER HOTEL, 


FRONTING ON 


Belmont and Westminster Aves., 


WEST PHILADELPHIA. 


Situated on the borders of Fairmount Park, only two 
blocks from the Centennial Buildings, having large 
parks and lawns, and ope of the coolest places in the 
citv. Cars from all the depots pass the door to the 
Centennial Grounds every minute. 

Terms.—Four Dollars per day. Special rates for 
families and permanent guests. 

















J. P. PHIPPS, 
Late Bloodgood’s Hotel, Philadelphia 
W.T CALEB, 
Late Monongahela House, Pittsburgh. 
Managers. 
BKi MONT HOUT KL, 621, 623. and 625 Washington 
St., yoy opposite Globe Theater. In the center of 
the city and easily r ed by street-cars and stages. 
evator, steam. and al) improvements. Lys: ms $b 
ass Restaurant and Private 
referred, at moderate’ rates. A 
ti t pri dapted to ve the specia 
ons, eS 2! re the 5) 
ad dvantages. fforded at the “ RELMO 
HARDY & ©O.. Proprietors. 


TRAVEL 
NEW YORK AND PHILADELPHIA NEW 
LINE.—BOUND BROOK ROUTE. 





Passenger and Freight Stations: 
In New York—Centra) Railroad of New Jersey foot 
of Liberty Street, and foot of Clarkson Stree’ 


y 
iver. in Philadelphia Nortn | ‘Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, corner Third and Berks 
Commencing MONDAY. SUNE. ‘9th, 1876, trains 


Leave New York. foot of Liberty Street, at it 6:45, 7:45. 
$:15 A.M.; , 5:00 630 PM Leave Philadelphia at 
. 9:30 A 1:30 3:20. 5:00 6:30 Pm 


Pullman _ Drawing-Room Cars ate ‘attached to the 
7:45 and 1d 9:16 A.M. ‘trains from New 

Boats leave foot of Clarkson Street at 6:35, 7:35, 9:05 
A.M,; 12:50. 4:20, 6:20 P.M. 

Rates for Pagers ang, 1 esis bt as low as by other 
routes CENTENNIAL PASSENGERS delivered at 
the main entrance to the C 1 tennial Grounds. 

H P BALDWIN. Gen. Paes, Agent C. R.R. of 


AYER’S CHERRY PECTORA L, 


for Diseases of the Threat and i dasd, 
such 8s Coughs, Colds, * hooping 
Cous’. Brov nce. oy mn 
AND CONSUMPTION 

The few ‘compositions 
which have won the co 
fidence of mankind “ind 
become household words 
among not only one, but 

tions, must have 






cured so wide a reputa- 
5\ tion or maintained it so 
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known tothe Rablig ghee 
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ig, and aren e is sav ‘en wil 


e not 
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DR. J. Caan BE & Co., 
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should be addressed to The Editer ef The Inde- 
poudent, P.-O. Bex 3787. 

2” All communications for the Commercial Depart- 
ment to the Commercial Editor, and all business com- 
munications from subscribers and advertisers to 
Henry 0. Bewen, Bex 3787. 

2” No notice can be taken of anonymous commnu- 
pications. Whatever is intended for insertion must 
b ‘authenticated by the name and address of the 
writer; not necessarily for publication, but as & 
guaranty of good faith. 

@™ We do not hold ourselves responsible for any 
views or opinions expressed in the communications 

our correspondents. 

t” Manuscripts sent to THE INDEPENDENT cannot 
be returned unless accompanied by a stamped and 
directed envelope; Otherwise they will not be pre- 
served. 


The Independent. 


251 Broadway, opp. City Hall Park. 


HENRY C. BOWEN, 





Eprror, PuBLIsHER, AND PROPRIETOR. 





New York, September 14th, 1876. 
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TURKISH ATROCITIES. 





THERE has been no change of popular 
sentiment in England, we presume, in rela- 
tion to the Turkish question; but a very 
great change has occurred in popular 
action, as is plainly manifested by the tone 
of the English press and the outspoken in- 
dignation of Mr. Gladstone at the meeting 
of his constituents, last Saturday. English- 
men are cautious about interfering with the 
policy of the ministry, who are presumed 
to be the better judges of what is proper in 
their relations with foreign powers; but the 
preliminary report of our consul, Mr. 
Schuyler, in Constantinople, of the atro- 
cities committed by the Turks in Bul- 
garia, which Mr. Gladstone made the 
basis of his speech, has roused up the feel- 
ings of Protestant Englishmen to a degree 
that must compel the Government to a 
change of policy in treating the Turkish 
question. The report of Mr. Schuyler, 
which is made from personal observation 
and knowledge, is addressed to our minis- 
ter in Constantinople, Mr. Maynard. It is 
very full and startling, from the facts it 
gives of the savage cruelties of the Turks; 
but it is called a ‘‘ preliminary report,” be- 
cause his investigations had not been fin- 
ished at the time it was written. It was 
sufficiently full of horrible revelations, how 
ever, to produce avery marked effect upon 
the British mind, and its specific state- 
ments were accepted as facts, although an 
official statement was looked for from 
Mr. Baring, of the British embassy, 
who left Constantinople at the same time 
with Mr. Schuyler for Bulgaria, for the 
purpose of making a report of the true con- 
dition of affairs. 

As the British minister in Constantinople 
is a strong partisan of the Turk, it is very 
probable that the report of Mr. Baring will 
be less horrifying than that of Mr. Schuyler; 
but the facts presented by our consul are 
accepted by The Times as substantially ac- 
curate, and public sentiment is not likely 
to be changed by any subsequent state- 
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ments. Undobtedly, there are many com- 
plications, of which we are ignorant, which 
must perplex the minds of English states- 
men in dealing with the Turks; but there 
is enough known of the true relations of 
England and the other Christian powers of 
Europe to the Sublime Porte for astonish 
ment that no attempt should have been 
made to prevent the slaughter of Chris- 
tians which has taken place since the out- 
break of the war. 

The Pope would rather the Turk should 
extirminate Christianity in Servia than 
that the Greek Church should prevail, and 
Tory England would sooner see Turkey 
triumphant in Bulgaria and Servia than 
that Russia should gain any advantages by 
the defeat of the Mohammedans in their con- 
test with Christians. The Turks have un- 
dergone no change during the past four 
hundred years, and Mr. Schuyler’s har- 
rowing statements read like extracts from 
Gibbon’s descriptions of the attrocities 
committed by Mohammed the Second at 
Constantinople. In describing the attack 
on Panagurishta, last May, by the Bashi- 
bazouks, Mr. Schuyler says that three 
thousand women and children” were massa- 
cred; that the ruffians attacked children of 
eight and women of eighty indiscriminate- 
ly; old men had their eyes torn out and 
their limbs cut off, and then left to die; 
that pregnant women were ripped open, 
and the unborn babes carried triumphantly 
on the points of bayonet and sabers; while 
little children were made to bear the drip- 
ping heads of their comrades. This scene 
of rapine, lust, and murder was continued 
for three days, when the survivors were 
made to bury the bodies of the dead. The 
perpetrators of these atrocities were chiefly 
regular troops, commanded by Hafiz Pacha. 

These atrocities are permitted by the 
Catholic powers, from jealousy of the 
Greek Church, and by Christian England, 
from jealousy of Russia. But the recent 
outburst of popular feeling in England is 
likely to cause a decided change in the pol- 
icy of the Tory ministry, and it has been 
intimated that Sir Henry Elliot is to be sup- 
planted in Constantinople by Lord Odo 
Russell, the British minister in Berlin. 





THE ATTORNEY-GENERAL’S 
CIRCULAR. 





ATTORNEY-GENERAL TAFT has issued a 
circular to all the marshals of the United 
States, giving them instructions as to their 
powers and duties under the Federal elec- 
tion laws. Most of these laws, as originally 
enacted, were contained in the Enforce- 
meat Act of 1870, and the amendments 
thereof, passed in 1871. The Supreme 
Court of the United States has declared 
several sections of this act to be unconsti- 
tutional and stated principles which logic- 
ally involve the same result in respect to 
other sections. 

The Court, however, has rendered 
no judgment adverse to those parts of the 
act covered by the circular of the Attorney- 
General. These parts, hence, stand as the 
law of the United States, and will stand 
until repealed or pronounced unconstitu- 
tional by the proper authority. Their basis 
is mainly in that clause of the Constitution 
which says: ‘‘ The times, places, and man- 
ner of holding elections for senators and rep- 
resentatives shall be prescribed in each state 
by the legislature thereof; but the Congress 
may at any time, by law, make or alter 
such regulations, except as to the places of 
choosing senators.” This supposes that, 
ordinarily, the whole business of electing 
Federal officers will be attended to by state 
legislation; yet it empowers Congress to 
meet any exigency which may arise, either 
by omission on the part of the states or by a 
misuse of theiy powers. The power granted 
to Congress covers the whole question of 
‘‘the times, places, and manner of holding 
elections for senators and representatives,” 
as fully as the similar power assigned to the 
states, with the one exception specified in 
respect to choosing senators; and when 
Congress sees fit to exercise this power 
then state laws on the subject must give 
place to the supreme law of theland. There 
can be no question that the election laws of 
Congress, so far as they rest on this basis, 
will stand the test of any judicial inquiry. 

Attorney-General Taft is, hence, entirely 
correct when he says: ‘In elections at 








which members of the House of Represent- 
atives are chosen, which by law include 
elections at which the electors for President 
and , Vice-President are appointed, the 
United States secure voters against what- 
ever in general hinders or prevents them 
from the full exercise of the elective fran- 
chise, extending that care alike to the reg- 
istration lists, the act of voting, and the 
personal freedom and security of the voter, 
as well as against violence on account of 
any vote he may intend to give as against 
conspiracy because of any that he may al- 
ready have given.” This has nothing to do 
with the election of purely state officers 
and nothing to do with deciding what shall 
be the legal qualifications for voting. The 
fact that Federal officers and state officers 
are chosen at the same election does not 
oust the constitutional jurisdiction of Con- 
gress in respect to the former. Congress 
has exercised this jurisdiction in the En- 
forcement Act, and if this were the whole 
of the act it would contain no just ground 
for complaint 

What the marshals have to do, so far as 
instructed by the Attorney-General, is to 
see to it that the laws of Congress relating 
to the election of Federal officers are duly 
respected. If necessary, they are to call 
upon the posse comitatus for this purpose; 
and this posse includes ail citizens of the 
United States ‘‘ above fifteen years of age, 
whatever may be their occupation, whether 
civilians or not.” It includes ‘‘ the military 
of all denominations—militia, soldiers, 
marines—all of whom are alike bound to 
obey” the marshal, when summoned by him 
to his help in the maintenance and execu- 
tion of the laws. Such is the opinion of 
Attorney-General Taft, repeating a similar 
opinion expressed by Attorney General 
Cushing, in 1854. Nothing can be clearer 
than the power of the General Government 
to carry into effect its own laws; and it is 
equally clear that Congress has full power 
to make regulations in respect to ‘‘ the 
times, places, and manner of holding elec- 
tions for senators and representatives,” ex- 
cept as to the places of choosing senators. 
And if, in the exercise of this power, a 
peaceful election of state officers, chosen 
at the same time and by the same voters, 
shall be incidentally guaranteed, then who 
should complain? 

The Attorney-General’s circular is not in- 
appropriate at the North, especially in this 
city; yet its main occasion arises from the 
condition of things at the South. The fact 
is painfully obvious that Southern Demo- 
crats mean to prevent the colored people 
from voting, especially in those states where 
they are most numerous. It isin this way 
that they expect to present a united South 
for Tilden and Hendricks; expecting, also, 
that Mr. Tilden, if elected, will shape his 
policy to suit their notions. There is no 
mystery about their purpose or their plan. 
If they can upon a large scale intimidate 
the Negro vote and keep it from the polls, 
they can carry every Southern state; and 
this is precisely what they mean to accom- 
plish. There is nothing in the circular of 
Attorney-General Taft that need to give 
them the slightest disturbance, provided 
they are willing to have a fair and honest 
election for national officers. Let Southern 
Democrats behave themselves as good and 
orderly citizens, and neither the troops nor 
the marshals of the United States will be 
the least inconvenience to them. If they 
will not do so, then they are the proper 
subjects for the preventive and remedial 
agency of law. 

The sooner Southern Democracy comes 
to the conclusion that the Negro is a citi- 
zen of the United States and of the state 
in which he resides, and that his rights, as 
such, are just equal to those of white men, 
the better not only for the South, but also 
for the wholecountry. Thisis the fact in the 
case as established by the Constitution; 
and to contend with it is to fight the funda- 
mental law of the land. It is one of the 
results of the war; and the General Gov- 
ernment, so far as its power extends, is 
bound to nfike it real. If Southern white 


people want peace and prosperity, let them 
respect the guaranteed rights of the Negro 
and, as to the enjoyment of those rights, 
treat him just as they would if he were a 
white man, This will give them peace 
founded.on righteousness, and not on in- 
justice and oppression. 
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THE SCHOOL AMENDMENT. | 


THE House of Representatives, on the 41) 
of last August and by a vote of 167 yeas to 
5 nays, passed the following concurrent 
resolution proposing an amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States: 

‘“No state shall make any law respectin 

an establishment of religion or prohibiting 
the free exercise thereof; and no mone 
raised by taxation in any state for the sup. 
port of public schools or derived from an 
public fund therefor, nor any public lands 
devoted thereto, shall ever be under the 
control of any religious sect or denomina. 
tion, nor shall any money soraised or lands 
so devoted be divided between religious 
sects or denominations. This article shal] 
not vest, enlarge, or diminish legislative 
power in Congress.” 
This, with some additions and some 
changes of phraseology, is the amendment 
originally proposed by Mr. Blaine. The 
amendment coming before the Senate, the 
Judiciary Committee, on. the 11th of 
August, made a report proposing to strike 
out all after the enacting clause, and substi- 
tute the following: 

‘* Section 1.—No state shall make any 
law respecting an establishment of relig- 
ion or prohibiting the free exercise there- 
of; and no religious test shall ever be re- 
quired as a qualification to any office or 
public trust under any state. No public 
property and no public revenue of nor any 
loan of credit by.or under the authority of 
the United States, or any state, territory, 
district, or municipal corporation, shall be 
appropriated to or made or used for the 
support of any school, educational or 
other institution under the control of any 
religious or anti-religious sect, organ- 
ization, or denomination, or wherein the 
particular creed or tenets of any religious 
sect, organization, or denomination shall 
be taught. And no such particular creed 
or tenets shall be read or taught in any 
school or institution supported in whole or 
in part by such revenue or loan of credit, 
and no such appropriation or loan of credit 
shall be made to any religious or anti 
religious sect, organization, or denomina- 
tion, or to promote its interests or tenets. 
This article shall not be construed to pro- 
hibit the reading of the Bible in any school 
or institution, and it shall not have the 
effect to impair rights of property already 
vested. 

‘* Section 2.—Congress shall have power, 
by appropriate legislation, to provide for 
the prevention and punishment of viola- 
tions of this article.” 

When the vote was taken upon this 
amendment forty-four senators were pres- 
ent, of whom twenty-eight voted for it and 
sixteen against it. Its adoption required a 
two-thirds majority of the senators present, 
and thirty affirmative votes would have 
given it such a majority. It, hence, failed 
of adoption by two votes. The vote was a 
strictly party one, the Republicans being 
on the one side and the Democrats on the 
other. The result is an entire failure to 
submit any amendment to the legislatures 
of the several states in respect to the mat- 
ter referred to. 

Both forms of amendment are defective; 
and it is, perhaps, as well to wait until 
Congress is prepared to frame and adopt 
an amendment that will cover the whole 
question of the relation between the state 
and religion, and so settle the point that 
neither the United States nor any state can, 
either directly or indirectly, establish any 
alliance of any sort or to any extent be- 
tween civil government and any religious 
system, whether true or false. This is the 
doctrine toward which the public mind 
of this country has been drifting for a cen- 
tury; and which, as we believe, will ulti- 
mately receive a constitutional endorse- 
ment in the fundamental law of the land. 
If our political theory in regard to religion 
is right at all, then it is right in every ap- 
plication and to the utmost possible extent. 
Christianity is not a religion to be excepted 
from the theory because it is the prevalent 
religion of the people or because it is true, 
any more than Judaism, Mohammedanism, 
Mormonism, or Buddhism. The theory 
affirms that civil government has nothing 
to do with administering or propagating re- 
ligion and should never make any discrim- 
inations on religious grounds. All religions, 
in this theory, are just equal when they 
come under the eye of civil government. 





We believe the theory, and, hence, — 


shrink from no application of it. The 
House amendment was not sufficiently com 
prehensive to express this theory. The 
Senate amendment, while more compre 
hensive, and for this reason better, never- 
theless, did not cover the whole, ground; 
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and, moreover, it was inconsistent with it- 


self in that part which refers to ‘‘ the read- 
ing of the Bible in any school or institu- 
tion.” It makes a general denial which 
would exclude such reading in state 
schools, and then immediately proceeds to 
say that the denial shall not be construed 
to involve such exclusion. There is no 
reason, in the principle which the amend- 
ment undertakes to assert, and does assert 
in part, why the Bible should be excepted 
from its application, any more than the 
sacred books of the heathen. So far as 
civil government is concerned, both stand 
ou the same ground; and this is the ground 
of individual judgment and acceptance, 
with no opinion on the part of government 
as to the correctness or incorrectness of 
such judgment. The moment that gov- 
ernment departs from this position the 
germ of religious despotism is planted in 
its bosom. 
LARA 


GEORGE SMITH. 





Tue death of George Smith, the Assyr- 
iologist, deserves much more than the pass- 
ing notice which it has attracted in the 
daily papers. At the present writing we 
only know of his death, at the age of 51. 

He was one of the world’s few fortunate 
scholars. Not that his scholarship brought 
him wealth, for we presume it did not. It 
only gave him a position, at a very inade- 
quate salary, as an attaché of the British 
Museum, a position neither very pleasant 
nor remunerative, if we may judge from the 
sad life and death of another remarkable 
but less fortunate scholar, Emanuel 
Deutsch. But in the better results of dis- 
covery and fame George Smith had hardly 
an equal. It is reported of him that when 
a goldsmith’s apprentice he spent his spare 
hours in the British Museum trying to spell 
out the strange wedges with which the 
alabaster figures were covered which 
Layard had just brought from the East. 
One day some question which he asked of 
Rawlinson or Norris revealed to the aston- 
ished veteran scholar that this uneducated 
boy could read the language which up to 
that time but three Englishmen had been 
able to begin to master. He was taken into 
the service of the Museum, and an opportu- 
nity given him to work over the mass of 
unarranged tablets which formed the 
debris of the library of King Assurbanipal, 
brought by Layard from Nineveh. The 
marvelous skill with which he attacked 
this work is proved not merely by his dis- 
coveries, but by his ‘‘ History of Assur- 
banipal,” and by the large volumes of the 
fue simile inscriptions edited, so largely 
by hislabor, under the name of Sir Henry 
Rawlinson. 

He was not a general scholar. He had, 
most unfortunately, no thorough acquaint- 
ance with either the classical or the 
more important Shemitic languages; but 
he seemed somehow to have acquired an 
instinct for decipherment. He never missed 
the slightest clue. This was remarkably 
shown in the only case in which he ven- 
tured out of his chosen field of Assyriology. 
The inscriptions in the Cypriote language 
had long been known and studied, but had 
been given up as insoluble. He took hold 


of them as a by-play almost, and gave the, 


world the clue which Greek scholars have 
so successfully followed up. In his own 
fieid he had the remarkable good fortune to 
discover the mythological tablets which 
made him so famous. They were in broken 
pieces, as if ten thousand leaves had been 
torn into bits, mixed up by the wind, and 
half of them blown away. In fitting to- 
gether the fragments he was so fortunate 
as to find the old Babyionian story of the 
Flood. It was nearly complete; and, with 
the exception of its polytheistic features, 
almost precisely the same as that of Gen- 
esis. And, what was most remarkable, 
there was evidence that it dated back in its 
Mesopotamian home to the time of Moses. 
This was followed by other discoveries of 
the Babylonian versions of the events of 
Genesis—the creation of the world, the fall 
of man, and many other stories not recorded 
by Moses—which shed a new and most un- 
expected light on the oldest of all sacred 
books. Mr. Smith’s discoveries were in- 
stantly accepted by all scholars as 
of the very highest importance, and have 
given rise already in these four or five 





years to an extensive literature in three lan- 
gnages. In his last volume, ‘‘ The Chaldean 
Account of Genesis,” he gathered together 
all that he had discovered and that is known 
of the Chaldean mythology, and put it into 
such a form that it can be compared with 
the Scriptures, as in a previous volume, 
equally indispensable to the biblical stu- 
dent, ‘‘The Assyrian Canon,” he had col- 
lected the notices in the Assyrian inscrip- 
tions which bear upon the historical portions 
of the Bible. 

Mr. Smith’s success and fame opened 
the way for him to be sent by a relative, 
the proprietor of the London Telegraph, to 
search in Nineveh for the remains of the 
library, of which a large portion had been 
brought to London twenty-five years before, 
by Mr. Layard. After some important 
discoveries, he was called home, before he 
had accomplished what he desired; and 
two succeeding expeditions were even less 
fruitful, owing to the short time allowed 
them or the interference of the Turkish 
authorities. In the last of these expedi- 
tions he was, however, so fortunate as to 
discover the site of the famous old city 
Carchemish and to unearth remains of the 
art and language of the Hittites, a nation 
much more renowned than the Bible would 
indicate and which carried on succesful 
struggles both with Egypt and Assyria, 
But the results of this expedition are not 
yet published. 

Mr. Smith leaves -behind him scarce any 
one to take up his work. Hincksand Norris 
have passed away, and of the pioneers in 
England in this difficult but fruitful field 
of research only Rawlinson and Talbot sur- 
vive, the latter of whom is a very uncer- 
tain scholar, while the former is advanced 
in years and will probably do no more 
serious labor. Of the younger men Sayce 
only remains, aud the state of his health 
and his duties in Oxford will hardly allow 
him the time or strength for that difficult 
and tedious work, which is so fruitful, but 
which can be done nowhere but in the 
British Museum. In France the pioneers 
still survive, with no successors; but in 
Germany a new school of able and trained 
scholars is likely to take the lead which 
England and France have held thus far. 
But among them all, whether veterans or 
younger men, not one was so thorough and 
competent aud sure a decipherer and trans- 
lator as George Smith. He lacked other 
things. He was nota good literary artisan. 
He was a very quiet, unassuming man. He 
was not what would be called a learned 
man. Indeed, he did not appear from his 
books scarcely to have read the literature 
of his own department. What he knew he 
knew not from reading in the books of 
other scholars, but by his own original dis- 
covery in the monuments before him. 
Some French savans accused him of not 
giving them due credit; but the reason was 
that what they had found out he had found 
out too aud it was all familiar to him by 
his own research. His authorities were not 
Oppert and Menant, but the manuscript in 
terra cotta left by the Assyrian scribes. A 
simple-minded, patient, persistent scholar, 
he has proved what noble work can be done 
for learning and religion even in the very 
solitudes forgotten of the foot. 





TILDEN’S TAX RETURNS. 





Tue New York Times last week gave the 
public an exact fac-simile of the ‘‘ reform” 
candidate’s affidavit in respect to his in- 
come in 1862. The taxable amount of this 
income by him returned and sworn to on 
the 26th of December, 1863, as has been al- 
ready frequently stated, was $7,118. The 
amount of the tax at three per cent. was 
$213.54. If the income had exceeded 
$10,000, the rate of taxation would have 
been five per cent. 

As a supplement to the affidavit, the 
Times submits a detailed though, as it says, 
an incomplete statement of the income re- 
ceived by Mr. Tilden in 1862 from various 
sources, which are specified as to date and 
character, whose aggregate amounts to 
$108,000. The deductions therefrom are 
$6,500 for expenses of office, repairs, and 
taxes and $12,500 for fees received but not 
earned in 1862, making an aggregate of 
$19,000 and leaving a net and taxable in- 
come, according to the Democratic inter- 
pretation of the law, of $89,000, as: againat 





an income of $7,118 returned and sworn to 
by the ‘‘ reform” candidate. This shows a 
difference of $81,882, which is the amount 
that Governor Tilden, according to these‘ 
figures, fraudulently concealed. Had he 
paid the tax which the law exacted, 


the amount would have been $4,450, 
instead of $213.54. Deducting the lat- 
ter from the former sum, we have $4,- 
236.46 of unpaid taxes for that year, 
and, hence, a debt still due to the Govern- 
ment, saying nothing about the taxes of 
subsequent years. 

The Times makes itself responsible for 
these figures, puts them in a definite shape 
as to details, challenges contradiction of 
their accuracy, promises to give more to 
the same effect, charges Governor Tilden 
with being a perjurer and a defrauder of 
the Government, and notifies him that it 
will at any moment respond to a suit for 
slander. It deals with the ‘‘ reform” can- 
didate precisely as it did with the Tam- 
many thieves. Its uncontradicted figures 
told the story then; and its present figures 
must be successfully contradicted, or Gov- 
ernor Tilden may as well step aside. The 
moral sense of the American people has 
not yet fallen so low as to tolerate such an 
impostor, defrauder, and perjurer as Sam- 
uel J. Tilden is, according to the exhibit of 
the New York Jimes. The exhibit is too 
definite and specitic to be dismissed as 
general slander. It does not consist in 
epithets, but in a statement of facts. And, 
assuming tie facts to beas real as The Times 
affirms them to. be, there can be but one 
conclusion about Mr. Tilden. 


Silence in the presence of such a terrible 
indictment is a confession of guilt. Itisa 
confession already made, for, beyond all 
doubt, had Mr. Tilden been able to meet 
this fearful array of evidence, he would 
have done it as instantly and conclusively 
as Governor Hayes met the counter-charge 
of evading taxes on his piano and cartiages. 
We have been slow to believe Mr. Tilden 
so bad a man as the facts and his own 
silence prove him to be; but decency now 
demands that his name should be removed 
from the ticket. The better men in the 
party knew his character when they op- 
posed his nomination. And it is such a 
man that Charles Francis Adams is put 
forward to bolster! 


Editorial Hotes. 


Tue Southern General Assembly at Savannah 
heard a report on the education of a colored 
ministry, which has just been published. In ac- 
cordance with its recommendation, a theological 
scl ool for Negroes will soon be opened. The 
following paragraph strikes us as deserving 
notice : 

“Your Committee assume the continued pro- 
found interest of this Assembly and our whole 
Church in the evangelization and spiritual 
training of the colored ople within our 
bounds. We have never failed to recognize it 
as a solemn duty, as far as lay in our power, to 
give a pure — to this part of our population 
at and within our own doors in great numbers, 
in great spiritual need, and peculiarly dependent 
upon us. The change which has occurred in 
their political and social relations to us, while 
it has necessarily embarrassed our plans of effort 
in their behalf, we have never admitted to have 
any influence in absolving us from this duty 
nor in destroying our interest in their religious 
welfare.” 

If the emancipation of the Negroes has so “‘ em- 
barrassed” these Southern brethren in their 
efforts ‘‘ to give a pure gospel’’ to them, we can 
perhaps see why, as good Christians, they may 
bewail the good old times. But what a “ pure 
gospel’’ that was which they imparted “so far 
as lay in their power !’’ It wasagospel without 
the Bible, and none were more strenuous than 
these very brethren of the most influential 
church of the South in forbidding that the 
slaves should be taught to read. It was a gos- 
pel with all its inculcations of purity left out, 
a gospel which made the marriage-tie a thing 
of the slave-breeder’s convenience, a gospel 
which has filled the South with mulattoes and 
quadroons, and which made chastity an extinct 
virtue among the blacks and among the white 
young men. If the churches at the South had 
really. done the duty which this committee 
claims they have done, it would not have been 
a fact within the knowledge of every pastor in 
some of these states that» many of his white 
members, and officers too often, were liying in 
flagrant and unrebuked violation ofthe com- 
mands of that “pure gospel’ which this com- 








mittee nsed to:find it so easy to teach. Itis 


because they failed of this duty that the talent 
is taken from: them -' aad given:to worthier 
churches. 
which this committee suggests is all which the 
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{Southern Pradatetens are, called on to pay 
for the education of the colored preachers, 
and which it thriftily suggests can be got by 
collections from colored churches, is a beggar- 
ly confession of incompetency. 





Or all papers the first to copy The Sunday- 
school Times’s defense of the Old Testament 
against Dr. Blauvelt’s charge that its tone is 
in some things unchristian is The Jewish Mes- 
senger. As we foretold last week, Dr. Blauvelt 
is not likely to be allowed to remain long in 
the Reformed Church. The Christian Intelli- 
gencer declares that he must be put out of the 
ministry of the Church whose faith he has be- 
trayed. It says: 

“While holding a responsible official position 
in an Evangelical Christian Church, to whose 
articles and confessions he had subscribed and 
whose peace he had given his word not to ‘ dis- 
turb,’ he has surrendered the faith which he 
— as pledged to defend. Common justice de- 

that he should no longer be suffered to 
oe his undisguised attacks upon Chris- 
powered and Revelation from within the pale of 
the Church which he misrepresents.” 
We ould find no fault with the Reformed 
“Church, constituted as it is, if this should be 
done ; and Dr. Blauvelt would have no reason 
to complain. He has expressly, so far as the 
authority of the Old Testament is concerned, 
attacked what is a settled doctrine of the stand- 
ards of all the Reformed churches, on the basis 
of which they were constituted two or three 
centuries ago and on which this particular 
Dutch Church still elects to stand. If it will, it 
has the right and the power. Dr. Blauvelt is 
under no obligation to go out; but, if put out, it 
is no worse than he had covenanted to when he 
became its minister. Only this, also, is true, 
that, whateyer any single church may do, the 
great Church of Christ will remain large enough 
to embrace all those who accept the cardinal 
facts of Christ’s redemption of lost men. Gross 
as Dr. Blauvelt’s offense is claimed to be, it is 
no worse than was that of Dr. Watts when he 
wrote: ‘‘Cursing one’s enemies is not so evan- 
gelical a practice. I have, therefore, given a 
portion of this psalm another turn.” But we 
believe that even he is now stigmatized as a 
freethiuker. 


Some time ago we seferrea to the improve- 
ment which has been effected in missionary 
methods during the present century, and 
stated that less reliance was now placed upor 
school-work, and that more strength was put 
jnto direct evangelistic efforts, especially on the 
part of native converts. In the course of our 
article we referred to the history of the Ceylon 
Mission of the American Board, as narrated by 
Dr. Anderson in “‘ Missions of the American 
Board in India.” The Catholic Mirror of Bal- 
timore was pleased to republish our paragraph 
on Ceylon, tearing it out of its necessary con- 
nection and construing it to mean that no con- 
versions had taken place in connection with 
that mission. Now it is true that at one peri- 
od more was expected from school-work in 
the Ceylon field than it has been able to ac- 
complish, and that results were anticipated 
from the triumphs of Christian science over 
heathen systems of learning which have not 
been realized. But to say that the schools of 
the American Board on the Island of Ceylon 
have been no blessing would be a monstrous 
untruth. ‘They have been the means of lifting 
a great part of the Jaffna community out of 
depths of ignorance, and they have fairly con- 
quered the prejudice which once bitterly dis- 
puted the right of women to an education. 
More than that, these schools have been the 
scenes of a series of powerful revivals, the 
fruits of which remain. According to the 
latest report (1875), there are in connection 
with the American Board on the Island of 
Ceylon 12 churches, in which 7 native pastors 
support the missionaries, and 679 communicant 
members. The field among the Tamils of 
Jaffna is on all hands admitted to be a hard 
one. The results have not been as large as the 
ability and self-sacrifice of the missionaries 
might have led us to expect, and it is a matter 
of regret that the American Board has confined 
its labors to that part of the population of Cey- 
lon which dwells within the narrow limits of 
the Jaffna peninsula. But what has been done 
bids fair to be permanent, which cannot be said 
of the more brilliant but more superficial re- 
sults of the Roman Catholic mission on Cey- 
lon, inaugurated by Francis Xavier, more than 
three centuries ago. 


Tue following report of a conversation be 
tween Professor Huxley and the Rev. Dr. Som- 
mers, of the Vanderbilt University, may be 
true, but we imagine it is purely fictitious: 


“Professor Huxley, while-in Nashville, vis- 
ws fee Vanderbilt University, and while there 
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so sound.’ ‘I have no doubt of its being 
sound,’ replied the Doctor. Finally the pecu- 
liar construction of the seats in the theological 
apartment suddenly seemed to strike the En- 
glish apostle of evolution, and he immediately 
evolved this from his inner consciousness : 
‘You seem to have a twist in the desk ap- 

endages to the seats, I see, Doctor.’ ‘ Yes; 
ut it is not so bad as the twist which you put 
into the occupants and which we are trying to 
work out.’ ‘I hope we keep you em- 
loyed,’ said Professor Huxley, and the laugh- 
ng admission that they did was taken as a 
truce.’ 


MoreE than one of the Western religious 
papers are taking advantage of the ridiculous 
‘“* statistics’? published by the last graduating 
class at New Haven to warn boys against going 
to an Eastern college and to assure them that 
they can get quite as good an education at any 
fair Western college and at half the expense and 
with far less danger of making moral shipwreck. 
With our knowledge of college boys, we bad 
shrewdly suspected that some few jolly fellows 
who had the making of the statistics were bent 
on making as big a ‘‘yarn’’ as theycould. We 
know enough of Yale and other Eastern gol- 
leges to be satisfied that, while their moral con- 
dition would bear improvement, it is not one 
whit worse than that of any other equally 
large community. The prevailing tone in all 
of these colleges is high and purity and honesty 
are respected. As to the expense, we see 
the boast made that two young men at 
Michigan University spent last year but some 
$250each. We have known of quite as ecom- 
ical young men in our Eastern institutions. 
We heartily believe in the efficiency and im- 
portance of the best Western colleges; but, 
while the men trained in them may average 
quite as good culture as those in the East, yet 
it cannot be denied that, especially for stu- 
dents of exceptional ability, who are capable 
of nearly supporting themselves by the prizes 
they secure and who can make use of the full 
advantages of the special privileges of educa- 
tion in particular departments, the older 
colleges afford an opportunity not found else- 
where. + 


THE nomination of Charles Francis Adams 
by the Democrats of Massachusetts is an effort 
to give the party the benefit of a distinguished 
name, with no expectation of electing him and 
with no acceptance or approval of his political 
antecedents. If the Democrats had been the 
majority in that state, they would not have even 
mentioned his name asa candidate. He is not 
of them. He does not represent either their 
principles or their policy, and in respect to 
neither has the party undergone the slightest 
change by the selection of such a figurehead. 
On the part of the Democrats it is a mere trick, 
too transparent in its purpose to deceive any- 
body. The object is not to carry Massachu- 
setts, of which there is no hope; but to give 
respectability to the Tilden campaign, and, if 
possible, influence the votes of other states. 
And, viewed in this light, it is simply the trib- 
ute which dishonesty and fraud sometimes pay 
to virtue. Mr. Charles Francis Adams, as 
an upright citizen and a statesman, needs 
no one to herald his name. He is fitted 
to grace apy public position, and in being 
Bominated by the Democrats he certainly 
gains no pew honors. They need him, but 
he does not need them. His acceptance 
of the nomination, with no disclaimers and no 
protest against and condemnation of the in- 
famous record of the Democratic party, would 
ordinarily imply his acceptance of its princi- 
pies; and this, in the case of Mr. Adams, 
would suppose a relinquishment of the most 
prominent characteristics of his own life. The 
nomination and acceptance certainly place him 
in bad company. Between the candidate and 
the party there is no natural bond of union; 
and there would have been no union but for 
the political exigency of the latter. The same 
convention that nominated Mr. Adams also en- 
dorsed the platform of the 8t. Louis Conven- 
tion; and this demands a repeal of the Re- 
sumption Act of 1875, and thereby a violation 
of the national pledge to commence the pay- 
ment of the greenback debt on the lst of Jan- 
uary, 1879. Democracy is the party of infla- 
tionists and repudiators, and Mr. Adams is a 
hard-money man. Asa private citizen he has 
one record—a record, too, which no one ques- 
tions; yet as a candidate of the Democratic 
party he has just made for himself another. 
In the latter character he furnishes no reason 
why any one who is not a Democrat should 
vote for him, or why any but Democrats 
should vote for Mr. Tilden in Massachusetts or 
elsewhere. The nomination on the part of the 
Democracy is simply a cheat. 








THERE was a large and enthusiastic Repub- 
lican campaign meeting in Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, last week, at which Professor James 
Russell Lowell presided, and among the vice- 
presidents was Mr. E L. Godkin, editor of The 
Nation. Professor Lowell made an address, on 
taking tbe chair, highly characteristic of him 
persovally and strangely contrasting with the 
speeches common on such occasions, In refer- 
ence to the nomination of Mr, Adams by the 
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Democrats, the Professor said that he felt a 
strong temptation to vote for him because Mr. 
Adams was so formidable a candidate and so 
likely to influence voters outside of the state, 
and, therefore, be should vote against him. 
This was logical and heroic, and the same feel- 
ing which influences Professor Lowell will, 
doubtless, influence a good many other think- 
ing men in Massachusetts whose votes have 
been counted upon for Mr. Adams. 


We have now another explanation of Mr. 
Tilden’s failure to report his income for 
1862, which is not a little remarkable not only 
in its character, but in the occasion seized upon 
to give it to the public. The Governor’s 
brother, Moses Y. Tilden, died on Saturday 
last. The Sunday papers contained an obit- 
uary notice, evidently prepared at Albany and 
sent out to the press as a campaign document. 
According to this document, Moses Y. Til- 
den was a visionary man, having very large 
schemes in his head and always having an 
affectionate backer in his wealthy brother. “It 
is well known among a few of Goy. Tilden’s 
close friends,’ says this fraternal document, 
“that a large portion of the income which the 
Governor is now charged with understating in 
his income tax returns was used in repairing 
the losses which unwise or unfortunate invest- 
ments had made in the income of his brother.” 
And it is intimated that some two hundred 
thousand dollars went in this way. In the first 
place, nobody who knows Mr. Tilden will be- 
lieve him capable of throwing two hundred 
thousand dollars away in that style as a mere 
freak of fraternal generosity to a ne’er-do-weel 
brother ; and had he done so, it is made to appear 
no other than a gift, which is no occasion for a 
deduction from the returns ; and besides this, 
it does not account for his inadequate returns 


the next year and still less for his failure to” 


make any returns whatever in the succeeding 
years. But these things require and will be 
sure to have investigation. What strikes one 
at first sight is the astonishing indelicacy 
which seizes the opportunity of a brother’s 
death, while he is yet unburied, to make polit- 
ical profit out of his reported weaknesses. It 
is one of the most remarkable displays of 
political astuteness in the very hour of be- 
reayement and sorrow which we have ever 
known, and quite quenches the sympathy 
which we should otherwise have felt. 


Tue Baltimore Gazette swells into furious 
rage over the circular of Attorney-General Taft 
to the marshals of the United States. ‘‘To 
your tents, O Israel!’’ is the treasonable shout 
of this political madcap. The militia of the 
state and ‘ten thousand minute-men, led by 
the most elevated men in the state,” are called 
upon to “‘ meet force by force.’’? These patriots 
and heroes are to be ‘‘organized, drilled, 
equipped, and led by the best men who can be 
found to lead them.’’ ‘This,’ says the 
Gazette, ‘‘is the great duty of the hour.’”’ The 
people have heard this kind of bluster before. 
It is the old pro-slavery, state-rights, secessioa 
threat over again. It comes from the same 
source and expresses the same spirit. It is the 
conquered but unsubmissive Rebellion reveal- 
ingits inner soul. We advise all such roaring 
Democrats to keep cool and obey the laws of 
the United States. They will then have no dif- 
ficulty with the circular of Judge Taft and no 
need for “ minute-men.”’ If they do otherwise, 
then they originate their own troubles, just as 
they did when they attempted to dissolve the 
Union. If they resist the General Government 
in the maintenance and execution cf its laws, 
then the proper course is to give them fair 
warning, and, in the event of their failure to 
heed it, to give them a plenty of cannister and 
grapeshot. The American people have tried 
this remedy once for law-breakers, and they 
can and will try it again, if the circumstances 
call for it. 


SENATOR BAYARD, in a recent speech, allud- 
ing to the circular of Attorney-General Taft, 
said : 


‘* All officials entrusted with state power 
should examine this document of the Attorney- 
General and prepare to hold him and every 
subordinate wbo shall act under his instruc- 
tions liable to the laws of the state which they 
shall invade in its execution.”’ 


This, to say the least,is very foolish talk on 
the part of a United States senator. The Hon- 
orable Senator ought to know that the instruc- 
tions of Attorney-General Taft relate to the ex- 
ecution of the laws passed by Congress for 
regulating “‘the times, places, and manner of 
holding elections for senators and represent- 
atives ”’; that the power to enact such laws is 
given to Congress by the Constitution ; that 
when Congress sees fit to exercise this power 
its legislation on the subject becomes a part of 
the supreme law of the land ; that the circular 
of the Attorney-General. is confined to this 
branch of the Enforcement: Act; and that the 
Supreme Court of the United States has not 
pronounced any judgment upon this part of 
the act. The case stands thus :. Congress has 
enacted a law which the Attorney-General ex- 
plains and which no judicial authority has de- 
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clared to be void; and yet Senator Bayard, on 
the score of his private opinion, recommends 
state officials, acting under state laws,to prepare 
for holding Government officials, acting under 
the laws of Congress, responsible if they venture 
to carry these laws into excution. If this is 
not the old-fashioned South Carolina nullifica- 
tion doctrine, then what is it? We believe in 
state rights ; but not of this kind. 


PRESIDENT SEELYE, in his admirable speech 
at Worcester, Mass., last week, said : 

** The first sign of genuine repentance is al- 

ways contrition. A wrong-doer who will never 
acknowledge his wrong can never be trusted to 
do right ; and a party loaded down with mis- 
deeds, which it will not own with shame, has 
not shaken off its sins. Now, the Democratic 
party was the upholder of slavery and the apol- 
ogist for secession, and the antagonist of both 
the war for the maintenance of the Union and 
the constitutional amendments which guaran- 
tee that the fruits of the war should not be 
lost; and has it ever, by word or deed, ac- 
knowledged its wrong in any of these respects ? 
Is there a syllable in any Democratic platform, 
state or national; is there a word in any Demo- 
cratic speech ; is there a sentencein any Demo- 
cratic newspaper, which, by the widest latitude 
of interpretation, could be tortured into an ac- 
knowledgment that these enormities of wrong, 
of which the Democratic party stands fairly 
charged, are actual wrongs for which the party 
is to be blamed, and the men who acted with 
it, knowing what tbey did, are guilty ?”’ 
Thisis well put. A decisive fact on this point we 
have in the nomination of Tilden and Hendricks, 
both of whom were Copperheads during the 
war and, so far as they had power, resisted all 
the reconstruction measures by Congress. A 
party that selects such candidates for its high- 
est honors endorses alike its own infamous 
record and theirs in the past. Morally consid- 
ered, it is essentially what it was when the 
nation was struggling for its life. Southern 
Democracy so understands it, and, hence, all the 
ex-rebels whom the Government had to con- 
quer and whom Union soldiers met on many 
a bloody field are to-day earnest Democrats. 
They hope to gain by the election of Tilden at 
least a part of what they lost by the Rebellion. 
Manifestly, those who saved the Union can 
safely trust neither the party nor its candi- 
dates. 


Ex-GOVERNOR UNDERWOOD, of Vermont, in a 
recent speech, thus told the people what he 
knows about Tilden : 


“T have known Mr. Tilden for twenty years. 
I have debated this question with him person- 
ally, and I know that he holds the opinion that 
the war was unconstitutional. I heard him de- 
clare, in conversation with myself, near the 
close of the war, tiiat every man of the United 
States army that marched across Southern soil 
was a trespasser and liable to suit for damages in 
an action for trespass. I asked him if he under- 
took to talk such treason as that, and if it was 
his opinion, as a lawyer, that this Government 
pos enlist men, put arms in tbeir hands, and 
send them to the protection of the Government 
against rebels, and then furnish tribunals to try 
its own soldiers as trespassers ; and he said that 
it was. I was indignant and we had it pretty 
hot for a time.” 


Unfortunately for Mr. Tilden, his war record 
exactly corresponds with this testimony of ex- 
Governor Underwood as to his principles. We 
look in vain for any effort on his part to sup- 
port the Government when grappling with one 
of the most formidable rebellions of any age. 
He did nothing and said nothing to help the 
soldier in the field; and, as we have no doubt, 
the Union soldiers who have survived the strug- 
gle will remember this fact when they cast 
their votes for Presidential electors. The Con- 
federate soldiers whom Rutherford B. Hayes 
helped to conquer are Tilden men by a law of 
natural sympathy; and this furnishes one 
among many reasons why Union soldiers should 
place on Samuel J. Tilden the stamp of patri- 
otic reprobation. Let the man who regarded 
them as trespassers on Southern soil in their 
fight for the Union be treated as unworthy of 
their confidence and unworthy of the high 
honor to which he aspires. 


THE papers were filled last week with further 
accounts of Turkish atrocities in Servia. This 
whole war isa disgrace to the age in which we 
live. All humanities are set at naught and the 
spirit of cruelty and barbarism run riot. Men, 
women, and even children—harmless, innocent 
children—are slaughtered in the most merci- 
less way. Itis time that the whole world rose 
up against Turkey and wiped the nation as a 
nation out of existence. Her late history is a 
series of disgraces. She has kept faith in none 
of her promises where she dared to violate 
them. But it must still go on (this brutal war) 
because Christian England, with her crowned 
‘‘defeuder of the faith,’’ chooses to be the ally 
and protector of the Porte. John Bright ad- 
ministered a timely rebuke to his government 
when, at the Rochdale meeting, the other day, 
he said: a 

“It is pow understood throughout the world 
that England is the main, though not the oply 
supporter of the hh war in Europe. 
it acted with Russia and other powers, it is 
almost certain the Servian War would not 


have occurred. But for the confidence caused 
by the support of England, the Turks would 
ne ys bonges to commit framers coe of 
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describes them ; and an English minister treats 
them as of small account—as common incidents 
of war. England should clear itself of all 
—— in the interests and policy of 

urkey. It is a partnership unnecessary to 
our interests and degrades us in the estimation 
of every Christian nation.” 


CurnAis just now—at least, some provinces of 
the empire—in terror at the visitation of myste- 
rious paper sprites with paper scissors. These 
sprites are never seen; but, without warning, 
and when least expected, they apply their in- 
visible shears to some Chinaman’s queue and 
off it goes. This may seem incredible; but 
Hood proves the truth of his uncanny story of 
the goblins of the forge by pointing you to the 
forge itself as witness : 

“ That Eisen Hutte is standing still, 

The self-same forge. You’ll know it at sight.” 
So there are the actual living Chinamen, with 
their quenes cut clean off, and nobedy knows 
how. Men go about the streets with little 
strips of yellow paper, with a charm written 
on it, wound in their hair; and they coil their 
queues around their heads or let them hang 
over their shoulders in front, where they can 
be seen. The king of the paper sprites is re- 
ported to be a political ghost, as he carries in 
one hand his paper shears, to cut off the badge 
of Chinese subjection, and in the othera sword, 
to strike down the Mongol oppressor. The 
oppressor in this case happens to be a boy of 
but five years, and the future is not very bright 
for him. In fact, this is one of the signs of the 
breaking up of the Chinese Empire, which 
seems inevitable, and perhaps indicates the ex- 
istence of some secret political organization. 
What with Mohammedan rebellions, the En- 
glish and French difficulties unsettled, and 
floods and famines, even so able a man as 
Prince Kung has more than he can do to pre- 
serve the integrity of the empire. 


.... They recently had a strike in Combahee, 
8. C., because a certain Mr. Bissell chose to 
pay his laborers in notes like the following— 
notes which could only be used at Mr. Bissell’s 
stores ; 


«50 Due Fifty Cents 

“To John Jones or Bearer, for labor under 
special contract, Payable on the first of Janu- 
ary, 1880.’? 


Any honest Democrat will admit that it was a 
very mean way for Mr. Bissell to behave toward 
his workmen; but it is precisely the same 
thing as Samuel J. Tilden did with his work- 
men at Marquette. Only, if Mr. Bissell had 
followed out the Democratic idea to its fullness, 
he would have repudiated his notes when they 
became due and let his ereditors whistle in 
vain for their earnitgs. 


.... The Presbyterian papers are warming up 
to a sharp attack on Mr. Vanorden, their late 
Brazilian missionary. Secretary Irving still re- 
fuses to tell what were the “‘solid and sub- 
stantial reasons’? why Mr. Vanorden was dis- 
missed ; but The Interior charges him with be- 
ing a slaveholder and, Jast and worst, a corre- 
spondent of The Presbyterian accuses him of the 
crime committed before he was sent abroad, 
and known to the presbytery which recom- 
mended him, of having paid money to soothe 
the wounded feelings of the papa of a young 
woman of his Chicago congregation with whom 
he refused to keep a promise of marriage. 
Now does he not wish that he had not meddled 
with the slave-trade in American bottoms ? 

....“ Young’s Night Thoughts” could not 
have been very pleasant after the sheriff had 
walked into the prophet’s stables and seized 
the horses and drove out the mules, and even 
spoiled the carriage-house of its consecrated 
gigs and chaises. And all this that Ann Eliza 
might get $3,600 of alimony. Poor old Brigham, 
now that the other wives see that it pays to get 
divorced and unsealed from the prophet, 
and that the Gentile authorities count as 
fraught the prophetic wrath, there will prob- 
ably be lively times in the harem of the Mor- 
mon ruler. Go on, Mrs. Youngs, as long as 
there is one ot you left, and you may be sure of 
the countenance of the authorities and the 
sympathy of the world. 

....- Ex-Governor Dix, in a letter to the ‘‘ Sev- 
enth-Ward Hayes and Wheeler Minute-Men” 
of Brookiyn, says: ‘‘I should regard the suc- 
cess of Tilden and Hendricks as one of the 
greatest calamities that can befall us. Inde- 
pendently of the shuffling of these two candi- 
dates for the two highest offices in the Govern- 
ment, it is manifest, from all the indications, 
North and South, that their election would 
bring into power the men who took arms to 
break up the Union and thuse whose sympa- 
thies were with them, and that we should have 
arenewal of thé old political dynasty which 
caused the civil war and was, most fortunately, 
overthrown by it.”’ 

....The Democrats of Delaware, in their 
state convention last week, passed the follow- 
ing resolution : “Resolved, That we are and al- 
ways have been in favor of the white men of 
the country controlling the Government, and 
therefore appeal with confidence to the 
white voters only for the success of 
our principles,’? These same Democrats were 
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jn favor of making slaves of Negroes, 
and would do so to-day if they had the power. 
Just and impartial liberty is no part of the 
Democratic faith. And yet the Democrats pre- 
tend to accept the recent constitutional 
amendments ! 

_.. It is reported that the Rev. Lyman Ab- 
pott is to become managing editor of The 
Christian Union, and that Dr. Charles 8. Rob- 
jnson, of this city, will take his place as chief 
editor of The IUustrated Christian Weekly of the 
Tract Society. Mr. Abbott is one of the most 
facile of the remarkable family of the name, 
and has been for a long time under the nom de 
plume of “ Laicus,’’ though a clergyman, and in 
other Ways a busy contributor to The Christian 
Union, for whose service his relation to Mr, 
Beecher especially fits him. Dr. Robinson 
knows how to write for the press and will make 
an admirable editor. 


....Now that Unitarians have Saratoga Hall 
for this week, the Democrats are compelled to 
take less commodious quarters for their con- 
yntion. A Unitarian paper suggests that they 
will find Morrissey’s ‘‘ spacious rooms ”’ quite 
agreeable, or that, perhaps, some one of the 
Evangelical churches might open its doors. 
But why not a Catholic church? When some- 
body recommended Mr. Dorsheimer, as a de- 
scendant of Luther, the convention (half of 
whose members are said to have been Irish 
Catholic) howled and John Kelley cried out: 
‘Stop that fool!” 

..» «Why somebody needs to preach an 
“Apology for Congregationalism” because 
the Congregational church in Provincetown, 
Mass., admitted the excellent Universalist cler- 
gyman, Dr. Ryder, to its pulpit we do not see, 
even if the offense was aggravated by a sermon 
bythe pastor on the next Sabbath, which is 
reported as an “Apology for Universalism.’’ 
But, if The Congregationalist thinks so, that is 

good authority. For our part, we should have 
supposed that any church would be benefited 
by such preaching of the Gospel as Dr. Ryder 
would give. 

.... The Herald and Presbytery thinks we 
“scold”? because we spoke of Bishop Coxe’s 
tirade against Mr. Huxley as “simply out- 
rageous.’? Perhaps we do, but we possess no 
canon against plain speaking. If we remem- 
ber, editorial authority could be found in The 
Herald and Presbyter for applying to an entire 
body of professedly Christian men such terms 
as ‘‘schismatic,’? ‘heretical,’? and ‘“ blas- 
phemous,”’ and then defending them when 
requested to withdraw them in the interest of 
denominational fraternity. 


..e« The Sun, of this city, can be accused of 
no lukewarmness in the support of Mr. Tilden ; 
yet, in an editorial of the 6th inst., it said: 
“There is another error which it were well for 
the Democracy if it were soon corrected. If 
Mr, Tilden is chosen, it will not be by the voters 
of hisown party solely. Every reflecting poli- 
tician knows this.”” That is to say, Democracy 
is a minority party in this country, and its only 
hope of success lies in drawing outside votes 
to itself. 

...»The Democrats have been trying to 
trump up charges against Governor Hayes, as 
not having made true returns under the tax 
laws of Ohio. These charges have been prompt- 
ly met and shown to be lies. The charges 
against Mr. Tilden, on the other hand, in re- 
spect to his income tax, have not been met by 
any denial of the facts or by any explanation 
that is worth a moment’s notice. This makes 
avery wide difference between the two cases. 

....Gambetta is going to England, and the 

English workingmen are preparing to give him 
areception. We wonder if they are the same 
workingmen that joined the Frenchmen at the 
Chiselhurst féte in the cry of “A bas Gam- 
betta/ !*? and who are the loudest to echo the 
“Vive Napoleon quatre!’ with hearty British 
huzzas. Perhaps they mean by ‘‘a reception ”’ 
such a reception as the Irishmen gave to Roche- 
fort. 

-...A pawnbroker obeys the adage not to 
trespass ultra crepidam when he inquires, with 
evident perplexity, how Daniel Deronda, in the 
incident on which the story turns, was able to 
redeem the necklace which Gwendolen had 
pawned without having the ticket which must 
have been given her. Evidently George Eliot 
has made one slip. 


-...In the “ Devotional” department of his 
Indian Mirror Chunder Sen is once more pray- 
ing for the women of the family, and this is his 
well-balanced petition : 

‘Enlighten us also that we may not be harsh 
and unfeeling where we should be: kind and 
Sympathetic; that we may not be indulgent 
and weak where we should be stera and un- 

ending.’? 

--+eThe Republicans last week carried Ver- 
mont, in a total vote of about éixty thousand, 
by between twenty-three and twenty-four 
thousand majority, electing’ an entire’ Repub- 
lican Senate and not leaving a solitary Demo- 
Crat to represent the party inthat*body. ‘‘ The 


tidal wave’? does not seem to have reached 
ermont, 
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....Poor old Mrs. Bloomer, who believed in 
calling a spade a spade and breeches breeches, 
would have frowned down the fine language of 
the late “Free-Dress League,” which, in a con- 
vention in Philadelphia, demanded that the 
feminine “garniture should be of dual form 
for the legs as well as the arms.”’ 

...- Two little girls, so the admiring story 
goes, in Darlington, 8. C., picked up apples, 
beat them, and expressed the cider and sold it, 
to get money to give to foreign missions. The 
Temperance Advocate fails to chronicle this en- 
couraging case of youthful piety. 

....One of our religious papers has an edito- 
rial caption ‘Blasting out Hell Gate.” We 
would keep that paper out of the sight of any 
children that need rebuke for using language as 
nearly profane as they dare. 


....We give unusual space this week to a 
story by Mrs. Wyeth. Our more staid readers 
may remember how often we have filled our 
space with solid food for solid men. 


....E. L. Godkin, of The Nation, was one of 
the vice-presidents of a Republican meeting 
in Cambridge, the other day. Now we know. 


Acligions IJutelligence. 


We spoke severely, as he deserved, last 
week, of the procedures of a “ Rev. M. Rose- 
valley,” a so-called Jewish convert, who had 
been boasting great things and who is credibly 
reported to have been a late inmate of the Al- 
bany Penitentiary. But where there are de- 
eeivers among Jewish converts there are also 
genuine cases of conversion not a few. In this 
city we have the Rev. Mr. Fleischacker, 
an Episcopal clergyman in charge of one of 
Dr. Tyng’s missions, and the Rev. Mr. Har- 
ris, pastor of the Allen-st. Methodist Church, 
in this city, and who has been a pastor here for 
more than ten years. In Brooklyn Mr. Neander 
is pastor of a Presbyterian church. Mr. Lederer 
has been a city missionary here for twenty 
years. In Canada the Bishop of Huron is a 
Jew, and also Mr. Schereschewsky, who de- 
clined the missionary bishopric in China, to 
which the American Episcopalians lately elected 
him. In this city there is something of a 
movement among the Jews; but it needs to be 
carried on with somewhat less of the halleujah 
glory style. 

...-Although the English Dissenters are so 
unfairly treated by the late educational laws, 
they are not indifferent to religious education, 
as is shown by the following statistics of the 
scholars in their Sunday-schools: Wesleyan 
Methodist Sunday-schools, 725,000; Primitive 
Methodist, 335,000; United Methodist Free 
churches, 176,000; Calvinistic Methodist, 154,- 
000; New Connexion Methodist, 73,000; Bible 
Christians, 50,000; Wesleyan Reform Union, 
13,000 ; Independent Methodist, 11,000; Con- 
gregational churches, 536,000 ; Baptist church- 
es, 334,000; English Presbyterian churches, 45,- 
000 ; all oiher Protestant free churches, 100,- 
000 ; total, 2,552,000. 


...-The Democratic and Southern papers 
are publishing a Jong letter from Silas Curtis, 
apparently secretary of some Northern mis- 
sionary society, and the Rev. John W. Dunjee, 
a Virginian colored minister, who was rebuked 
severely by the officials of the society which 
supported him in his mission work for taking 
a position against the Republican party in Vir- 
ginia. Mr. Dunjee waxes quite indignant at 
the Northern brother’s interference with his 
political freedom. Will not some of our ex- 
changes tell us who this Mr. Curtis is? He is 
reported as Baptist ; but the clerical lists, so 
far as we can discover, contain no such name. 








...-An effort has been making in Greece, 
under the influence of the Holy Synod of the 
Greek Church, to persuade the minister of edu- 
cation to prohibit the sale by colporteurs of the 
Bible in the modern Greek and of other re- 
ligious books. The Protestants oppose it vig- 
orously, and show how ridiculously The Na- 
tional Spirit, of Athens, speaking for the Holy 
Synod, misrepresents the fact when it states 
that the object of the Bible societies has been 
to circulate the Scriptures in the original 
languages. 

.... Strange as it may seem, three Protestant 
members voted with the majority in the French 
Senate which rejected the bill of M. Wadding- 
ton, the minister of public instruction, which 
restored to the state the sole right to confer 
university degrees. M. Waddington is an En- 
glishman by birth, or, at least, descent, and 
one of the ablest French scholars. His address 
at the Sorbonne, the other day, was greatly ad- 
mired, it being spoken of a8 oué which was not 
mere words, but had seridus thought, calmly 
expressed. 


-+e«The reports from Spain about the order 
commanding all Protestant schools and 
churches immediately to remove all external 
signs and badges of their faith are somewhat 
contradictory ; but it seems to be the fact that 








the reactionary government has given such an 
order, and that England has entered a protest 
against its enforcement. However, it is what 
was to be expected ; and The Tablet of this city 
tells us it would be all right in Spain utterly to 
forbid all Protestant and other heretical teach- 
ing. 

...»Bishop Clark, of Rhode Island, was 
present at the formal reopening of the Chester 
Cathedral; but, though bishops were scarce and 
he was desired to take his place in the proces- 
sion, he could not do so, because his style of 
travel did not include the carrying about with 
him ofa trunk full of robes. 


....ln two years the Catholics of England 
and Scotland have increased their clergy from 
1,893 to 2,024 and their churches and chapels 
from 1,253 to 1,294. There are also 289 houses 
for religious women. In the entire British 
Empire there are 108 Catholic bishops and 18 
archbishops. 


..-sThe Baptist State Convention requires 
$10,000 before the October meeting. All Bap- 
tist churches in the state ought to see thata 
collection is taken up before it is too late, or 
the Convention will be in debt. 


....The English Wesleyans have carried in 
their Conference the proposition of lay repre- 
sentation by a vote of 369 to 49. Such leading 
Methodists as Mr. Arthur and Mr. Punshon 
were strongly in its favor. 


...»Presbyterians electing elders on the 
rotary plan must remember that it has been 
decided that elections for one year are invalid. 
The rules make three years the shortest canon- 
ical term. 


...» The oldand famous rationalistic Univers- 
ity of Heidelberg now has but nine theolog- 
ical students. 


Publisher's Department, 


SOOTHING AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known uals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 








Burnetr’s CocoarmE kills dandruff, 
ye irritation, and promotes the growth 
of hair. 





TO HOUSEKEEPERS. 


WHERE to shop is often very puzzling to 
people who come to New York for that 
purpose or who wish to send their orders 
to the city; and it has always been a 
pleasure to recommend to our readers the 
firms we have the most confidence in, by 
whom we know they will be treated in a 
satisfactory manner. We now wish to call 
attention to Mr. Charles L. Hadley’s card, 
upon our last page. Surprisingly low fig- 
ures are marked upon all his imported and 
domestic glassware and crockery; and at 
this time, when his richest and best novel- 
ties are displayed to favor the taste of the 
purchaser, a visit to his large show-room 
in Cooper Institute will be of benefit and 
interest. 

Mr. Hadley is one of our most enterpris- 
ing merchants and thoroughly understands 
the wants of housekeepers; and, as patrons 
are always treated with the greatest cour- 
tesy, his store is constantly the resort of 
people about to furnish with goods in his 
line. 

Those who cannot come in person are 
assured that they will not be disappointed 
in sending their orders direct, with perfect 
confidence in the judgment and taste of 
the house; and every facility for ordering, 
in the way of illustrated catalogues, etc., 
etc., is furnished upon application. 

To visitors passing through the city it is a 
very convenient place for shopping, as both 
the Third and Fourth-avenue lines of cars 
pass the door, on their way to and from the 
Grand Central Depot. 





JAMES McCREERY & CO. 


Ovr readers will remember the great 
variety and excellent quality of black and 
colored silks which were on sale last spring 
at the store of James McCreery & Co., 
Broadway and Eleventh Street, this city. 
This well-known firm has still an immense 
stock of these silks on hand, and they are 
offeréd for sale-at the: same low price as 
last season, notwithstanding the late ad- 
vance in silks. The large assortment of 
velvets, including mantilla and trimming 
velvets, are also worth examining, for they 
are offered at prices that cannot be compet- 
ed with, 
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WE speak knowingly when we assert that 
Hall’s Vegetable Sicilian Hair Renewer is 
the best article of the kind sold on thé’ 
American Continent. Personal trial has, 
demonstrated this, and the article is an el- 
egant and cleanly one, without which we 
think no toilet complete. Messrs. Johnston, 
Holloway & Co., 602 Arch Street, Philadel- 
phia, are the agents for the article, and when 
our Philadelphia friends return from Cape 
May they should certainly procure some 
of it. We know of no such article extant 
for the hair, and thus speak in such decided 
and emphatic terms.—Ocean Foam, Cape 
May, N. J. 

ee 


A SINGULAR REMEDY. 


In the summer of 1873 Mr. G. W. Holman 
entered the large drug house of Wm. F. 
Kidder & Co. and offered to negotiate with 
them for the introduction of his Fever and 
Ague and Liver Pad. It was the first thing 
of the kind ever offered and was to be re- 
ceived with caution. But the firm, thor- 
oughly comprehending what good might 
accrue from it, decided at once to give it a 
fair trial, which, if successful, would lead 
to a furtherance of their confidence in it. 

It happened that at the country-seat of 
one of the members two servants were 
stricken with the dreadful malady of Fever 
and Ague, and the Pads were immediately 
dispatched for them to try. The disease at 
the time afflicted them in its worst form, 
raging so violently that both were reduced 
to almost skeletons of their former selves, 
and were certainly most favorable subjects 
to test the efficacy of the Pad, which was 
at once worn. A very perceptible change 
occurred the first day. They were better 
able to contend with the Ague; the Pad 
seemed to strengthen them, physically; and 
from that time they began to mend, until 
within two weeks they were entirely free 
from any effects of the “shakes.” Not 
satisfied with this severe test, others were 
tried afterward; but all with the same 
wonderful result. This, then, is a source 
of freedom from the ugly doses of quinine 
which heretofore has been about the only 
remedy known to cope successfully with 
this dreaded disease. 

The Pad is worn next to the skin, over 
the pit of the stomach, and is composed of 
different herbs, weighing at most an ounce 
or two, thereby causing no inconvenience 
to the wearer. In correcting the torpidity 
of the liver, sluggishness of the blood, and 
various evils that follow such a condition 
of affairs it is most effectual. It is cer- 
tainly a desirable and pleasant remedy, and 
is a sure preveutive where malaria exists. 





KNOX THE HATTER. 


Superiority of style and finish are qual- 
ities that characterize the goods of Knox 
the Hatter. For a score or two of years he 
has been one of the most well-known re- 
tailers in the hat trade in New York and is 
patronized largely by strangers passing 
through the city. His two stores are very 
centrally located—the one situated at 212 
Broadway, at the corner of Fulton Street, 
and the other under the Fifth Avenue Hotel. 
His Fall hats are now ready and possess 
the latest improvements, besides being low 
in price. When you wish a hat, a call on 
Knox the Hatter will be time well spent. 





Tue Belmont Hotel, of Boston, is fast be- 
coming a popular resort for commercial 
men and travelers. The Belmont is sit- 
uated in the heart of the business center 
and is easily reached by street-cars or by 
carriages, the latter costing but fifty cents. 





Every person going to the Centennial or 
to travel anywhere will avoid trouble and 
expense by getting a Centennial and Trav- 
elers’ Guide. Price, postpaid, 25 cents, 
Travelers’ Publishing Co., 25 Park Row, 
New York. 





A large ion of the American 
people are wholly unaware of the deleteri- 
ous effects incident to the use of common 
Saleratus, thereby Seoducing disease and 
destroying health. e highest perfection 
of art has been attained in the manufacture 
of Herrick Allen’s Gold Medal Saleratus. 
Use one paper and you will never have any 
other. It is a great.ways ahead of soda to 
use with cream tartar. it. , For sale by 
most of the Grocers and ts and at 





wholesale by the Trade generally. 
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THE MISDIRECTION OF THE BILE. 


THE misdirection of the bile, a conse- 
quence which ensues when the liver is in- 
active and the bowels torpid, produces a 
number of bodily evils. The blood be- 
comes contaminated with the bilious fluid, 
causing the skin and the whites of the eyes 
to assume a yellowish tinge. Dyspepsia 
and nausea supervene, the tongue becomes 
furred, the breath feetid, there are pains in 
the side and between the shoulder-blades, 
the urine is high colored and scalding, and 
in aggravated cases jaundice and inflamma- 
tion of the liver ensue. All these conse- 
quences may be prevented or obviated by 
using Hostetter’s Stomach Bitters, a veg- 
etable alterative tonic, which stimulates the 
inactive liver to exert itselfin secreting and 
directing the bile, acts naturally upon the 
bowels, and removes every trace of in- 
digestion. 


MOODY AND SANKEY’S “GOSPEL 
HYMNS AND SACRED SONGS.” 








In our jssue of October 28th we gave 
notice that the price of Tok INDEPENDENT 
would be reduced from and after that date 
to $3—postage being paid by us; and also 
that we would present to each person 
sending us a year’s subscription in advance 
a copy of Moody and Sankey’s ‘‘ Gospel 
Hymns and Sacred Songs,” postage free. 
We are pleased to state that from the time 
the offer was made immense orders for this 
popular book have been sent us by old 
and new subscribers, and we are daily 
sending them to all parts of the country 
and Canada. There will be no delay what- 
ever, after this, in filling orders. Subscri- 
bers can depend upon the book being sent 
from our office within 24 hours after the 
receipt of their order. Churches, lecture- 
rooms, families, and private individuals can 
now have this new revival hymn and tune 
book as a gratuity on subscribing for or 7e- 
newing their subscription to THe INDE- 
PENDENT. Those who desire this or any 
other premium must designate specially 
what they want; otherwise none will be 
sent. 





HOW TO STOP YOUR PAPER, 


THE INDEPENDENT Is sent to subscribers 
uptil] an explicit order to stop it is received. 
If a subscriber wishes to stop his paper, do 
pot direct the postmaster to return your 
paper. That will not stopit. Do not write 
upon it and return it yourself. That lays 
you liable toa fine. There are three ways to 
stop it: Ist. When you subscribe state that 
you wish the paper to stop at the expiration 
of the time paid for. 2d. If you did not so 
expressly order, send a postal-card to reach 
us any time before the expiration. 3d. If 
you have neglected these two simple 
methods, and the time to which you bave 
paid’is past, send a letter enclosing pay for 
eaco paper issued since your subscription 
expired, at the rate of eight cents a copy or 
thirty-three and one-thira cents a montana. It 
your paper does not stop promptly thereupon 
you may be assured your letter has been 
miscarried; and, to test the fact, send a 
*‘ postal’ at once, that measures may be 
instituted for finding it or recovering the 
money. 








SEND NO MONEY BY MAIL. 


WE desire to caution our subscribers not 
to send money by mail, but either procure 
a Money Order, Registered Letter, or Check. 








“PROVIDENCE” WRINGER. 


ATTENTION is particularly called to the 
very liberal offer of the “ Providence” 
Wringer, in Premium Notices page, from 
which it will he seen we now give away 
this Wringer for 8 new subscribers, with 
$9, or a renewal of an old subscription (not 
in arrears) 3 years, with $9; the regular 
priceof the Wringer being $8. 








WHEN visiting New York or Centennial 
stop at Grand Union Hotel, opposite Grand 
Central Depot, and save carriage and bag- 

ge express. European plan. 3850 rooms, 
elctaar first-class. ces moderate, 
Elevator, steam, all. modern improvements 





Frvt Sampres of Glass Bending are to 
be seen at Crane, Breed & Co.’s, Cincin- 
nati, O. 


Dr. Lyon’s Tooth-Tablets. 
Children are delighted with them. 











Dr. Hunter’s Lecture on Throat and 
Lung Diseases, delivered and published by 
request of a committee of citizens of Chica- 
go, will be sent free, on application. To 
such as desire an Opinion on their cases a 
list of questions will also be sent with the 
lecture. Address RopERT HunTER, M.D., 
Lakeside Building, Clark st., Chicago, Il. 








OUR WESTERN OFFICE. 


Our advertising friends in the West will 
see by referring to page 12 that Mr. Wm. 
L. Heaton, former manager of the office of 
THE INDEPENDENT in Chicago, has resumed 
that position, owing to the retirement of 
Mr. John P. Fisk. Mr. Heaton will be 
found at 159 Dearborn street, Chicago 











BUSINESS NOTICES. 


HAIR DYE. 


BATCHELOR’S CELEBRATED HAIR DYE best 
Hair Dye for,37 A nwa with benefit to the hair and - 
a. 





ly applied at 
ond street, N 


BALD HEADS 


can be covered with a piece exactly fitted to the Bald 
spot, so perfect and with work so ingeniously con- 
trived wed tay oon each hair just issuing from the 
skin, the hair being the same shade and 


tected. Made only at BATCHELOR 
celebrated Wig Factory, No. 16 Bond st.. New York. 


OPIUM HABIT CURED. 

Dr. T. V. Bunce has had large experience in the 
treatment and cure of Opium and Morphine habit. 
Complete and radical cure effected. For particulars 











address R. T. VINING BUNC 
P. O. Box 413, Oberle, Ohio. 
> 
3% 
sc > 
4. © 
72 
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BY SYRUP BROMIDE OF CHLORAL. 
This preparation never fails to relieve the most 
severe cases of neuralgia and nervous headache, 
produces sleep, and absolutely certain to allay all 
nervous excitement. It cures the nervous excite- 
ment caused by strong drink and destroys the appe- 
titeforthe same. Prepared by W. H. ADDERLIiY, 
Ancehacary, Cincinnati, Ohio. Price 50 cents per 
ottle. 


Common-Sense Rockers & Chairs. 





No Office, 
Library, 
Public or 
Private, Sit- 
ting- Room, 
or Piazza 
should be 
without 
some of my 
Rocking- 
Chairs, so 
roomy. 80 
easy, and so 
cool these 
sultry days, 
Try my Puri- 
tan Rocker, 
or Old Point 
Comfort, and 
you will find 

(st. 

Send stam 
for Illustrat- 
ed Price-List 


0 
Mottville, N. Y. 





F. A. 





WASHSTAND, 
ack, and Toilet 


Address for Cir- 


AMBROSE E. BARNES, 


icle made for Bed- 
te Dwellings, 


k 
ined in one article 


BUREAU. 
lass, Towel- 
or Book-Shelves all comb 
38 Pearl st., N. Y. City 


of furniture. 


ECONOMIC.” warn. 


‘THE 
WARDROBE 


The best art 
Manufacturer of Furniture, 


Looking-G 





Price from $20 to $40. 


rooms of Hotels or Priva’ 
ular 





The Favorite Cigarette Roller. 
PRICE 
— 50 CENTS. 


simple, practical, and appreciated by 





Compact, 
smokers. : : 
Sent by mail on receipt of price. 


Keep the Boys at Home. 


MAKE IT ATTRACTIVE 


BY SENDING FOR 






POPE’S 


RIFLE AIR-PISTOL, 


Price Reduced to $4.00. 
POPE M’F°G CoO., 
45 HICH STREET, BOSTON, 








H. P. DEGRAAF. 


DEGRAAF 


R.M. TA 


ees. 
DEG 


é TAYLOR 


87 and 89 Bowery, 65 Chrystie, and 130 and 132 Hester Street, New York, 
STILL CONTINUE TO KERP THE LARGEST STOUK OF 





of any House in the United States, which they offer 


PARLOR, DINING, AND BEDROOM 


FURNITURE, 


Mattresses, Spring-Beds, etc., 


to Retail at Wholesale Prices. 
Please state where you saw this. 





SEWER CAS SHUT OFF. 








JENNINGS’ PAT. W. CLOSETS. 


time C= 
<a 











\ be 


JENNINGS’ PATENT SIX- 
PERSON URINAL. 








A large stock of Plumbers’ materials, all of which are NOVELTIES and SPECIALTIES, having the special 
object of preventing the rising of sewer-gas in dwellings. Full information in circulars sent on application 


JENNINGS’ SANITARY DEPOT, A. G. MYERS Manager, 
Works 9 and 11 Hague Street, - 


94 Beekman Street; - =< 





JENNINGS’ PATENT TIP-UP | JENNINGS’ PAT. CRADLE- 
LAVATORY. 











JENNINGS’ PATENT 
LIPPED URINAL. DISINFECTOR. 








NEW YORK, 





KEYSER’S NEW DOUBLE-TRAPPED 





WATER 





Combines Simplicity of Construction with entire Cleanlinessand freedom from Sewer Gases, ; 

It inaugurates a complete change and revolution in the construction of Water Closets, and from its sim- 
plicity and cheapness all classes of dwellings and tenements ure adopting it very generally. 
than the common pan-closet, because it is complete in itself. 


WASKE RE 


PRICE IN NEW YORK CITY, $20.00. 





CLOSET. 


It costs less 


Its Improved Features over the panor cistern closets are thatit combinesin the Syphon Trap and 


Bowl Trap a Complete Deable Trap, through which sewer-gases.cannot pass. Th 


practical Sanitarians and 


is was carefully tested by 


umbers, on the 4th of April last, at our works. There can be nc accident from 


overflow, as a galvanized cast-iron Safe-Pan_ catches all leakage and conducts it into the svil-pipe. The 


whole closet, being really in two pieces and all above the floor, can be set in an hour. 


Having a Side 


Discharge, the Trap cannot be pees up readily, and this feature is found invaluable among Hotels, Ten- 


ements, and leased property. The 


admitted by Plumbers and 


rap can be readil 
uilders to be the most mechanical and durable closet ever made. Our New Closet 


cleared of obstructions by removing the cover. Itis 


is secured by three distinct patents and covering eight distinct claims. 





All Correspondence as to Terms will be promptly Answered and Price 
List sent on application. 





REFERENCES. 


HART’s ISLAND HOSPITAL. 7 
NEw YORK ASSAY OFFICE, Wall Street, N. Y. 


THE RACKETT CLUB, 6th Ave. & 26th St., N. Y., 24 | TH 


closets. 
THE STUDIO BUILDING, Broadway and 27th St., N.Y. 
THE ALBANY (HOTEL), dist St. and Broadway, N. 
U. 8. BRANCH P.O., B’way, bet. 5ist and 52d Sts. NN.) 
JOHN HOGAN, for Fr.-Flat B’ldg, 338 EB. 23d St., WN. ¥. 
H. A. CASSABEER, for_French-Flat Building, 4th 
Ave.and 9th 8t., N. Y. 4 
GEORGE H. ANDREWS, 151 2d Avenue, N. Y. 
O. HEGEMAN, 44 E. 9th St., N. Y. 
THOMAS BARTLETT, Fulton Ave., near Albany, 
ooklyn. 


| GEO. EVANS, Schenectady Ave., near Atlantic, 

Brooklyn. 

Os. G. SHEARMAN, 176 Columbia St., Brooklyn. 

BRODERICK & CURTIS, Plumbers, New Haven, Ct. 

J.D. 8mttra & Co., Plumbers. Buffalo, N. Y. 

G. E. ANDROVETTE & Co., Plumbers, 88 E. 9th St, 
N. Y., 30 closets. 

THOS. NEWSTEAD, Plumber, 278 EK. 10th St., N. Y., % 
closets. 

R. G. SAGE, Builder, Buffalo, N. Y., 6 closets. 

MEADE & ROSSMAN, 42 W. 3d St., N. Y., 6 closets. 

GETTY & CALLAHAN, 78 4th Ave., N. Y. 

BROADWAY TABERNACLE. 

And 100 others. 


re are now twelve specifications given out by City Architects for our new Closets, including some two 


The 
hundred Closets. Address 


THE KEYSER STOVE WORKS, 


103° E. 


Oth Street, N. ¥- 





FURNITURE. 
BRAMAN, SHAW & CO. 


Manufacturers and Dealers in PARLOR FURNI- 
TURE, Sofas, Loun, oe Pariene Easy and Reclining 
een and twenty rent of Parlor 


tudents’ Chairs, Barbers’ Chairs, Lodge Fur- 
niture, and Church Furuiture. 
BSROOMS. 77 Sudbury, 69 &71 Portland st., Boston. 


Amateur Workers 
can find everything they desire in 
FANCY WOODS 


and four books of 
. BEAUTIFUL DESIGNS. 
obit tear torost nem nnd, solerat on 





186 to 200 Lewis St., foot of Sth to 6th sts., B. R., N.Y. 
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CRUMB’S IMPROVED HARD-RUBBER 


POCKET INHALER! 


For all Ontagrhe! imag Throat Af- 


membran Head and 
Throat, certainly curing Catarrh, Head- 
ache, Bronchitis, Clergymen’s Sore 
Throat, Loss of Voice, Asthmatical 
Affections, and Foul Breath. Easily 

managed. Sold by druggists or mailed 
you with Inbalant_- for 3 months on re- 
ceipt of $2.00. 

CRUM 


R. W. R. B, Agt. 
Patented 1873.) AJl letters soliciting advice on 
{aRONTC DISEASES oun enclose ‘3 for r eply. 
Address DR. W. R. CRUMB, Buffalo, N. 





Lock-Box 37. 








FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 





WE have had so many inquiries for Files 
or Binders for THE INDEPENDENT since the 
change to its present form that we have 
made arrangements with Koch, Sons & 
(o., patentees of the best Binder in use, 
to supply those who may desire them. 
Bacn File or Binder will conveniently hold 
twenty-six numbers —half a year. The 
cover, has “ THE INDEPENDENT” embossed 
on it ‘in large gilt letters, making it quite 
ornamental and looking in every respect 
like a handsome volume. They will be 
delivere@’ at our office on the receipt of one 
dollar each, or sent (postpaid) on the re- 
ceipt of one dollar and twenty-five cents 
each (the usual price is $1.50). A cut of 
the File or Binder is given below: 


K.S&Co's. 
) IMPROVED 
MUSIC 


é& 
PAPER FILE. 





PLOIATN’ OFLNILVd 














THE INDEPENDENT. 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 


1876. 











PERSONS desiring to order other period- 
icals will find it to their advantage to send 
their subscriptions through this office. 
Any of the following publications will be 
supplied, in connection with Taz INDEPEND- 
ENT, on receipt of the sum named zn ad- 
dition to the regular rates given for THE 
INDEPENDENT 

These periodicals will be sent from the 
offices of the respective publishers, without 
premiums, postage paid. 

Reg. Price. 


Agriculturist.....ceccccsccssseeeSl 30 $1 50 


Appleton’s Journal (Weekly).... 360 400 
Atlantic Monthly. ......cc.eseeee 3 BO 4 00 
Christian at Work.....cccesscese 300 83:00 
Demorest’s Magazine............ 2 60 3 00 
Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Weekly 360 40 
Harper's Magazine... ....secseceee 3 60 4 
Harper’s WOUEED ose sesecnectsss2 8 66 4 0€ 
Harper's BAzar..ceccccccecsecesss 3 60 400 
Home Jotirnal......csssecseseess 260 83.00 
Ladies’ Floral Cabinet (with stee: 

engraving ‘*The Rustic 

Wreath’’).....seccscccsscccce 1 10 1 & 
Ladies’ Journal .....secccccessee 860 400 
Lippincott’s Magazine.......0... 360 400 
Littell’s Living Age....weesessee 750 800 
National Sunday-school Teacher. 100 156 
Popular Science Monthly......... 460 506 
St. Nicholas Magazine...2.......2%75 300 
Scribner’s Montbly..... ........ 360 400 
Sunday Magazine.....c.ccccccess 2 30 2 % 
The Galaxy......ccececs evscesee 360 804: 00 
The Nation (new subs:)...........4 7 520 
The Nursery, (new stibs.)........135 160 
The Illustrated Christian Weekly... 225 250 
Presbyterian Quarterly (new subs.) 310 360 
international Review (new subs,). 4 50 °. 5 00 
Turf, Field, and Farm............450 500 
Forest and Stream,.....-..c.c0se. 450 5,00 
Eclectic Magazine........sss00e0. 450 5 00 
Waverley Magazine.......s000.- 450 500 
N. Y. Sem:-Weekly vost.......... 260 300 


{# POSTMASTERS and others desir- 
ing to act as agents can receive farther 
information py applying to us. 








THE INDEPENDENE. 


THE INDEPENDENT | 
For 1876, 
POSTAGE FREE! 


will continue to furnish more good articles, 
from eminent men and women, than avy 
weekly newspaper in the country ; and its nu- 
merous and able editorial departments will be 
maintained and strengthened as occasion may 
demand. 

The paper has been go long established that 
it has won to itself not only a large and stable 
constituency of readers, but an exceptionally 
brilliant staff of editorial writers and other 
contributors. 

Every number of THe INDEPENDENT has 
something in it for every member of a house- 
hold, 

First of all, it is a religious journal, and aims 
to chronicle and discuss the various questions 
pertaining to personal and ecclesiastical Chris- 
tianity in an intelligent and helpfal way. 

Its less distinctively religious columns yet 
try to unite the highest literary merit with the 
soundest political and social morality. Its 
various departments discuss every week the 
new books of the day, the current literary 
news, the latest discoveries in science, the 
most prominent art topics, educational matters 
of interest, agricultural aflairs, and. the com- 
mercial outlook. Its Sunday-school depart- 
ment, its column of the latest results of bibli- 
cal research, and its record of clerical changes 
are of great value to the minister and the 
household. Then, too, the children like to 
read its juvenile stories. 

Its market reports ‘have for years been the 
leading authority for the great majority of 
merchants in the interior cities and towns and 
have been largely copied into other journals, 


PREMIUMS | 


POSTACE FREE! 


MOODY AND SANKEY’S HYMN 
AND TUNE BOOK, 


“Gospel Hymns and Sacreéa Songs.” 


We propose for a limited period to present a 
copy of Moody and Sankey’s “Gospel Hymns and 
Sacred Songs,” postpaid,to every new or old sub- 
scriber (not in arrears) to THE INDEPENDENT 
who shall send us $3. We shall register the 
names of all parties as received and shall send off 
the books promptly and in order, as thus entered. 
The books will be delivered to city subscribers at our 
Office, and also to all others who make their subscrip- 
tions at our counter. Churches, lecture-rooms, fami- 
lies, and private individuals can now have this new 
revival hymn and tune book as a gratuity on subscrib- 
ing for or renewing their subscription to THE INDE- 
PENDENT. Those who desire this or any other 
premium must designate specially what they want 
otherwise none will be sent 


LINCOLN AND HIS CABINET, 
OR 


FIRST READING OF THE EMANCIPA- 
TION PROCLAMATION, 


Size 26 by 36 Inches. ‘ 

This is a magnificent Steel Engraving by, RITCHIE 
(one of the largest and most perfect engravings ever 
executed in this country) from F. B. CARPENTER’S 
celebrated painting, and contains most striking and 
perfect Ukenesses of President Lincoln and his Cab- 
inet—viz., Secretaries Chase, Seward, Stanton, Bates, 
Smith, Blair, and Welles. Only two of these men, 
who bore so conspicuous parts in the terrible drama 
ot the War for the Union, are now living, and the 
preservation of faithful “ counterfeit presentments ” 
of those nobie patriots is becoming day by day a 
measure of duty, as well as of gratification. We have 
given away as premiums over 16,000 of these en- 
gravings, and still present them to subscribers for 
THE INDEPENDENT on the following terms: 


1 Subscriber, one year, in advance, avr gr re 
inel the 








advance, postage free. gq the above 


Pererrricoirrttritrers: 2 


POSTACE FREE! 


AUTHORS of the UNITED STATES. 


= = THE FINEST AND MOST CELE- 
TED STEEL ENGRAVINGS, 


Size 24 by 38 Inches. 


This large and magnificent Engraving by Mr. Ritchie 
from Hick’s eantiful oil painting, presents good- 
sized and finely-executed likenesses of the following 
distinguished Authors of thé United States: 


IRVING, BRYANT, COOPER, LONGFELLOW, MIss 
K, Mrs. 8.G MRS. : 


WICK, * 
ELL, WILLIS, B RENNEDY, Mns, Mow: 
FF RITCHI ALICE YY, yr ome eel 
DA 0) ren, 
ma P, PENDLETON COOKE, Ho: » PRESCOTT, 
FT, PARKE . MOTLEY, BEECHER, 
EM " ~ A FULLER 
LI, CHANNING, 
BAYARD TAYLOR, 
BAXB, STODD. > @. 


We believe thisto be one of the most valuable pre- 
miums ever offered by any suo- 
seriber. We have already given away more than 
14,060 copies of this besutifal work of art as pre- 
miums, and sh®l] continue 10 

















ieodt ter INDEPENDENT on the following 


01 in 
1 tes nc ra Bhereving: rn 63 25 
stage free, 


POSTACE FREE! 


CHARLES SUMNER. 
Size 14 » 18 Inches. 


3.50: or by renewing their sub- 
ts the ons for aa pee not in arrears) and send 
us the same amonnt, or for a two-years’ renewal an 
00 in advance, or for two new subscribers and 
$6.00 in advance. Thfs new and perfect engravi 
@ (without THE INDEPENDENT) is well wo 
from 3 pti $10, as similar engravings usually sell at 
stores. 


GRANT AND WILSON. 
Size 14 by 18 Inches. 

Mr. Hitchie A. oparaves for us accurate and 
beautiful Stee! Enprexings f President Grant and 
Woe Seaton Wilson. e will send both of ‘these 
fine works of art to subscribers for THE INDEPEND- 
18 otber, oad seer, ie advance, postage 

jabse: 4 5 
free, including both o f the above Engra wings. .83.00 


EDWIN M. STANTON. 
Bize 14 by 18 Inches. 


We have beaatiful Stee! Engravings (from a plate 
made by Mr. eo ofthe famous War Secretary of 
Mr. Lincoln’s Cabinet—Edwin M. Stanton. The work 
san accurate likeness of one of the most — 
ous characters of our late Rebellion andis becoming 
more and more valuable. We will present it to sub- 
scribers for THE INDEPENDENT on the following 


T'Babsetiber. one year, in advance, postage 
free, including the above Engravind.......+....83 00 


CARPENTER’S BOOK, 
HS AT Ars WHITE HOUSE WITH 
=e ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 

This book isa falthfal and graphic narrative of the 
scenes, events, and conversations which transpired 
within ee qemisance of A entnen pipes at 
ul e e House, en on ‘am 

“The Emancipati tion lamation.” We wil presens 


~~ bees to subscribers for TKE INDEPENDENT on 
owing terms 
bscriber, one year, in advance » postage 
a See ies aa ables br DOOK. ....000sseee0+. $8.50 


‘«‘« PROVIDENCE” WRINGER. 
We | Sa a contract with the manufacturers of the 


“ Provi o Wings. ” by which we offer their very 
best “*Co g-Wheel achine” (cash price $8) to any | 
M = md us the names of three nd 
subscri “4 with the money, $3.00 each, ($9.00 fn 
ally in advaneg: oF who wil renew Gheut own, sub 
$9.00. The “Wringer” will be delivered at our 


office or sent by express, a8 may be directed. 
[cs Advertisement, on page 31 of this issue 





Special Notice.—Subscribers for THE INDEPEND- 
ENT are particularly requested not to pay ng 
persons representing ves as poe until the 
receive the mium and our regular goer on 


cate, bearing the fac-simile 
guaranteeing the sending of of ia wt ne OWE 
Publisher “The Seibiienaeiae” 
P.-0. Box 2787, New York City 
WESTERN OFFICE: £59 Dearborn 8t., Chicago, III 
WILLIAM L. HEATON, Manager. 


The JIutlependent. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Remittances —_ be made in Money Orders. Bank 
Checks. or Drafts. if iple. When neither of these 
can be pega send the money in a ered Letter 
The present a Lay - ~ virtually an abso- 
lute protection against losses mail, and au Post- 
masters are obliged to register Wtters whenever re- 


.00. 

“ “ “ w 4 
po after 3 mos., hs ° 

“ 6m: mos.. “ 

ort subscription’ 10 cents per w 

aN PERS ar “¥~ rwarded until an rere orderis 

received by “the Publisher for their discontinuance, 

and woes payment of all arrearages oats as re- 

* No Savlen 9 entered on the subscription books without 


in advance, 
aeUBRCLIBERS ars seer eat 
on oO eiT su Ons, ap 
vies is due fer the ensuing y ear, with or without 
further rom from bag 








or moi 


either the first or second w 
cei: ar whee oe pogtage stamp is received the ree 
sen 
. SAMPSON LOW & CO.. No. 188 Fleet street, 
walestrs ts nh SEXY C., to receive Ag 
semen! 


ter, Publieeor etter. 


P.O. Box 2787. ork City 


NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 

1.—Anv person who takes a paper regularly frum the 
post-office—whether directed to name or apother’s 
x Lo aye ot ne nas subscribed or not—is responsible 

r the 

2—If ® person orders his Me ew’ discontinued, he 
must pav arrearages, or the publisher may con- 
tinue to cond it until payment is made. and collect the 
whole —— whbetner the paper is taken from the 


are 0 
and ae 


onceme. e Courts have ) Sanses om patuan to take 
and peri im post-office, or 
Pomoving ani leaving the: tor, 4 prima 


da 
facie evidence of intentional fraud. 


RATES 0 OF ADVERTISING. 
PER AGATE LINE, EACH INSERTION, 
pom} Tings to ie net. to the inch, a be lines to the column.) 

aa Sank Desnge Notices 


Memeo ceca: S scoenaks - teeeees aioe . nthi. 


if vines ha) 
Shree month 3). e mont 
{six 
gs Md ele « 
ADVERTISEMENT». 1 


ltime............+++ gee 
4times (one month)... 
umes three months 











ve * 
ranma Nec aartae 
, GES DEATHS. not exceet four lines, 
Payme 4 be madein advance 
| SENRBY OC, BOWER, 
PUBLISHER AND PROPRIETOR... | 
AGdrecs all tetters to 


P. 0. Box 2787, New York City, 
WESTERN OvFice: 159! Dearborn St., Chicago, IN. m. 
WILLIAM L. HEATON Manager. 
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ADVERTISE: 


VALUE OF PRINTER'S, INK. 


AT Hose edie and other business 
men who want. to sail smoothly should 
use alittle printer’s ink, It is the best spe- 
cific we know of, and our columns con- 
stantly show that the best and shrewd- 
est men use this popular remedy to 
“keep things moving,’ Five hundred 
or & thousand dollars paid out in ju- 
dicious advertising has in thousands of in- 
stances enabled business men to tide over 


a storm and reach a safe harbor. To sit in 
silence, or groan over events, or resolve to 
do nothing is palpable evidenre of folly, or 
weakness, or both. 
The followieg will shuw what is thought 
= T&® INDEPENDENT as an advertising me- 
ium: 


WESTERN OFFICE OF THE LORING & BLAKE 
_ ORGAN Co., Toledo, O., April 20, 1875. ; 
Ww. Ciitean Ane: Esq@., Manager, lll Monroe Street 
Dear Sir: Experience in advertising extensivel 
religious and political newspapers has proved ta 
INDEPENDENT to be the most valuable to us, and we 
shall continue to use its columns for advertising our 
Palace Organs. youre ae ly 
LOKING & BLAKE ORGAN CO. 
WHITNEY & CURRIER, Managers Western Office 


HENRY C. ap be 
Dear Sir :—In November I commenced advertistn 
, the Christian. ‘onion. Weekly Tribune, Graphic 
yn_ Eagle, and INDEPENDENT) my water- proot 
I Caoutch hhoncin,” and resolved that, if 
aap resurns from the enna) san nepanee ere semper. 
my co: ers 
ink ‘by advertising Stickwell -& Co's Mucila e and 
Staffora’ s Chemi Witios Fluid, - 
Sufficient time has elapsed to enable meto forma 
correct opinige of the vaine of the above-named 
as advertising media for specialties having 
value. I have derived more benefit from the 
advertisement in THE INDEPENDENT than from the 
combined advertisements of all the other above- 


named papers. eee yg 
& St LrroRD, Chemist. 
Pearl Street, N. Y 





W. L. HEATON, EsqQ., Gen’l Western Adv’g Ag’t for 
THE INDEPENDENT: 
Dear Sir :—The letters 1 received from my adver- 
tisement in THE INDEPENDENT in regard to the In- 
tallible Fire Kindlers have nti. “he on (20). twentwa day 
for A past (6) six mone paper I con- 
tin a advertisement hro} the Summer 
months. tis doubtless one ‘Of “ne map best adver- 
tising mediums. vor Bro Nes SMITH, 
Nov. 23d, 1874. P.-0. Box 657, New Albany, Ind. 





JOHN P. FISK, Req. Western Maneger New York 
INDEPENDENT 
Dear Sir :—After trying your paper for a year, we 
desire to say that we consider our returns from it the 
largest for the amount expended of any of our ad- 
vertisements, and we are advertising in over forty 
different periodicals. 


SALMON, Sec’y 
Eclipse Wi eine Co. Belt, Wis. 





re Ours, IND., June 2th, 1974 


ea 
isher 2 rE INDEPENDENT” : 
ar Sir itn | am hearing from the advertisement 
from all over the country. It is counting. It hasal- 
ready twice paid for itself. Respectfully, 
8. OLLINS, 
Prop’r “ Dr. 8. B. Collins’s 7A Antidote. 


MR. HENRY. Ae 





YPSILANTI, MICH., April 25,1874. 
var Sir :—We have had a large number of commu- 
PA. referring to haying notined the advertise- 
ment, and we are well satisfied 
Yours very truly, A. G. STARR, 
Sec’y Beach Carriage Co. 


NEW YORE, May 2ist, 1875. 
MR. HENRY C. BOWEN 
Publisher N. Y. INDEPENDENT: 


IN- 
PAPERS COMBINED 
in ahich we advertise, now numbering nearly four 
hundred. It isn ess to say that we consider it one 
of the best mediums in the count: 
ours truly, ee FOSTE 
Manager “ Victor” S. M. Co 


Henny C. BOWEN, Esq., New York: 

Dear Sir:—I am well pleased with THE INDEPEND- 
ENT. So far it has been the best religious weekly that 
Ihave + in all my advertising experience in plac- 


inless Cure of the Opium and Morphine 
bit itbetore the public P 
ours 


tauly, F. E. MARSH 
Quincy, Mich. 


ADDITIONAL TESTIMONY. 


THE a, Ds state LIFE INS. Ce-; . of Washing- 
tate that out o best fe 
ised in 








ona cular pers. Hn. | and adverti 
iiberally at the time of the formation of the 
Company, THE INDEPENDENT led the list in re-* 
ee. Often 60 letters out of every 100 referred 
THE INDEPENDENT. 
WOVEN W wisk 5 BAsTR Ee CO. say: “ THE 
ne us the most good hitherto 
aa rs re ee we have ever patronized.” 

aVERILE CHEMICAL PAINT CO.: “When 
first commenced advertis THE INDE- 
PENDENT it seemed as if two out of every three 

men who called at our office buy paint had 
INDEP: tg in their hands or ohats or said 
they took t Our es date 
from the time Mo our first vadvertising in THe IN- 

DBPENDENT.’ 
wIpancral.* & prominent Banker, who advertises 
ork daily papers, decided to try 
NDEPENDENT. On calling at the office to 
y the bil), he stated that ‘THE INDEPENDENT 
done him more good than all the rest put 


together.’ 
NORTH WESTER wuz TAL LIVE N65. 
bow We have Kat E INDEPENDENT t 
very = paper for insurance eaavensina ia nee 
ba 
A. BURDETTE SMITH, Publisher of Fashion 
for sire says: “ THE INDEPENDENT yielded me 
8 net of $2,000 in cash from an adve 
nant of only two months. Iam surprised at the 
wealth and excellent class of) sy readers, [ 
shall patronize it more heavily in the future.” 
oO. = ba} 4 a Commissioner, U. P. BR. B.) 
: E LSDEPEND » has been to me the 
most ve ble of in the jous press.” 
B. K. BLISS & SON (Seedsmen): Bn results 
of advertising in THE fi ENT have sur. 
sed anticipations, We es. 


us—exceed: 
m it now one of our Dest mediums.” 
wren We Ag Ae MACHINE 
lend, Oo that, after inserting a 


ustrated matter, in 
all the weeklies of circulation in New York. 
f a Mrealized the mat en rot 7 
fee ag’ 
nt ye an ip tee 
press. 





Cleve- 








om OUIS | mar fivetatad a Eien recess 


paper we over petroulsed. 
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PALL CARPETINGS 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


Arnold, Constable & Go,, 
BROADWAY, Corner 19th ST., 


respectfully call the attention of purchasers to their 
large and choice selection of Novelties in 


FINE CARPETINGS 


of every description, NOW OPEN, and to which will 
be added all NEW EFFECTS as soon as received. 


Axminster, Aubusson, and Smyrna 


WHOLE CARPETS. 


PRICES MUCH BELOW FORMER SEASONS. 
** French Moquetites,”’ 
Durham Axminsters, 


(an entirely new production). 
NEW AND CHOICE STYLES IN 


“Royal Wiltons,”’ 
“English Body Brussels,”’ 
American Brussels 
and Tapestries. 
PRICES EXTRAORDINARILY LOW. 


Together with a fine assortment of 


English and American Oil-cloths, 
Woven and Printed Druggets, 
Linoleums, 
Rugs, Mats, etc., etc., 


of every description. 





Fall Importation Now Open 
OF NOVELTIES IN 
Upholstery Goods, 
Furniture Coverings, 


Lace Curtains, etc., etc. 

N. B.—MATTRESSES, PILLOWS, WINDOW- 

SHADES, SLIP-COVERS, etc.. MADE TO ORDER 
WITH DISPATCH. 


Broadway, Corner (9th STREET. 
Financial, . 


THE DEMOCRATS ON FINANCE. 


Tue Democrats of this state, in their re- 
cent convention at Saratoga Springs, re- 
affirmed ‘‘the principles set forth in their 
Syracuse platform of 1874,” and then pro- 
ceeded to say that ‘‘they incorporate here- 
in, as a part of this platform, the said 
Syracuse platform of 1874 and the St. Louis 
National Democratic platform of 1876.” 
The Syracuse platform of 1874 contained 
these principles: ‘‘ First, gold and silver the 
only legal tender. No currency inconverti- 
b¥e with coin. Secofidly, steady steps toward 
specie payment. No step backward.” The 
St. Louis platform of 1876 says: ‘“‘ We 
denounce the resumption clause of the act 
of 1875, and we here demand its repeal.” 

The resumption clause denounced by 
the St. Louis platform and by the Demo- 
crats of this state in adopting the platform, 
and by the Democratic House of Representa- 
tives in passing a bill,on the 5th of last 
August, which proposed to repeal the clause, 
reads as follows: 

‘‘And on and after the ist of January, 
1879, the stage of the Treasury shall re- 
deem in coin the United States legal-tender 
notes then outstanding, on their presentation 
for redemption at the office of the Assist- 
ant Treasurer in the City of New York, in 
sums of not less than fifty dollars.” 

The theory of this clause is to reduce to 
the form of a fact the Democratic doctrine 
of 1874—namely, that there should be ‘‘ no 
currency inconvertible with coin.” This is 
the very object sought to be accomplished, 
and which will be accomplished if the re- 
‘sumption clause is carried into effect. The 
enactment of the clause was a step ‘‘ toward 
specie payments,” and in this sense it ex- 
actly accords with the Syracuse platform 
of 1874. The Democrats of this state, in 
new reaffirming their platform of 1874 and 
also affirming the St. Louis platform of 1876, 
have got things rather mixed. They re- 
pudiate and endorse, accept and denounce 
the same thing, at the same time. The 
doctrine of New York Democrats, as now 
stated, reads thus: 











1 
We, the Democrats of the Empire State, 


believe that ‘‘gold and silver” should be 
‘‘the only legal-tender,” that there should 
be ‘‘no currency inconvertible with coin,” 
and that there should be “‘ steady steps to- 
ward specie payments” and ‘‘ no step back- 
ward”; but please to understand that ‘‘ we 
denounce the resumption clause of the act 
of 1875, and we here demand its repeal,” 
although the act proceeds upon and asserts 
our doctrine as stated in 1874 and now re- 
affirmed and seeks to make it an accom- 
plished fact. 

Such is the spectacle which New York 
Democracy presents to the people of this 
state and of thiscountry. Governor Tilden, 
the would-be President, is in the same pre- 
dicament. Both have, in fact, abandoned 
the position taken in 1874 and surrendered 
to the paper-money lunatics; and yet neither 
has the manliness or the courage to say so, 
and both would be glad to hoodwink the 
people in respect tg their inconsistencies. 
The platform of 1874 is referred to, not 
quoted, to conciliate hard-money Demo- 
crats in this state; and the St. Louis plat- 
form of 1876 is referred to to put New York 
Democracy in line with the inflation wing 
of the National Democracy. 

The Democratic party is emphatically 
the party of mere political expedients, with- 
out principles. For more than a dozen 
years it has been boxing the compass in all 
directions. It has tried a great variety of 
experiments to get into power; and hither- 
to the people have had the good sense to 
keep the government in safer hands. At 
the last presidential election it took Mr. 
Greeley, a life-long hater of Democracy, 
and sought to elect him; and now, contrary 
to its antegedents in the earlier and better 
days of its history, it has jumped into the 
same bed with the inflationists, and Gov- 
ernor Tilden, its candidate, has written a 
letter which just suits these financial mad- 
caps. Its history since 1860 proves it to 
be a cheat and a fraud, equaled only by 
Mr. Tilden himself when paraded before 
the people in the character of a reformer. 


THE LONDON “ECONOMIST” ON 
DEMOCRACY. 


THE Hvening Post, of this city, publishes 
the following extract from the London 
Economist of August 26th in regard to the 
financial plank of the St. Louis platform: 


“The ‘platform’ of the Democratic 
party in America as to the resumption of 
cash payments is the repeal of the act 
which makes that resumptien compulsory 
on the ist of January, 1879; and this they 
profess to desire not on ‘soft-money’ 
grounds, but on ‘hard-money’ grounds, as 
a means of accelerating resumption, not of 
postponing it. And, as this is at first sight 
curious, we have searched the letter of 
their presidential candidate (expounding 
his principles) carefully for a clear explan- 
ation. But we regret to say we cannot find 
one; and this is the more remarkable be- 
cause Mr. Tilden is known to have studied 
political economy and is believed to un 
derstand it. He tells us, undoubtedly, that 
fixing a day for resumption without pre- 
paring for that day is very wrong and very 
absurd; but then there are still more than 
two years to the fixed day, and the work 
of preparation will scarcely take longer 
than that. When the preparation is com- 
plete an earlier day can be fixed. The Re- 
publicans may have been wrong in fixing a 
day without beginning to prepare; but the 
Democrats will scarcely advance the prep- 
aration by leaving the resumption sine die. 
The Republicans, so to say, fixed the hour 
of dining, though they did not begin to 
cook the dinner; but the Democrats want 
to insure the cooking the dinner by not 
settling when they will dine; and of the 
two this is the absurdest.” 


This shows the view taken by an impar- 
tial observer as to the attitude of the two 
parties in respect to the resumption ques- 
tion. While the Democrats are opposed 
to fixing a day for resumption and demand 
the repeal of the day as fixed by Republic- 
ans, they propose no other day, either 
earlier or later, and no measures for resump- 
tion at any time. Republicans, on the 
other hand, have fixed a day, now more 
than two years in advance; and, as the 
Economist well says, there is time enough 





. for all the necessary preparation to do the 


work, provided there is a will to do it. If 
the Republicans succeed in the next pres- 
idential election there will be such a will; 
and whatever measures are needed to make 
the Resumption Act effective will be sup- 
plied. If the Democrats succeed, the doc- 
trines of the inflationists and the repudiators 





will rule the Government. Governor Til- 
den’s effort to dodge between two opposites 
and sécuré the support of both is merely a 
trick to make himself President. 





MONEY MARKET. 


THERE has been a very active stock 
market during the week, chiefly owing to 
the movement in ‘‘coal stocks”; but the 
revival in business in all departments of 
trade outside of Wall Street has prevented 
the panic in Central New Jersey and other 
railroad companies connected with the 
coal regions from having any damaging 
influence beyond the purlieus of the Stock 
Exchange. 

The ‘‘ bear” operators in Broad Street, 
known among stock operators as the T wenty- 
third Street party, have made a combined 
attack upon the Delaware, Lackewanna, and 
Western, the Central New Jersey, and Del- 
aware and Hudson Canal Company. They 
have sold ‘‘short” on those stocks to an 
enormous extent, and have frightened a good 
many nervous and timid shareholders into 
sacrificing their property at heavy losses, and 
have done a good deal of mischief gener- 
ally; but they have made business lively 
for the brokers and have made a good deal 
of money for themselves. One retired 
operator, who very rarely visits the Street 
and is seldom talked about, has realized a 
profit of $500,000 on selling ‘‘ short ” in Cen- 
tral New Jersey alone. A good many 
more must have been quite as successful. 
But the end is yet to be reached, and it 
remains to be seen who will be made mil- 
lionaires and whom beggars before the 
fight shall be over. 

There is one thing to be remembered in 
relation to the coal stocks, and that is that 
there is no diminution in the supply of coal 
and there can be none in the consumption. 
The coal companies may stop producing 
whenever they choose; but the consumer 
cannot stop consuming. Fuel must be had, 
and there is no substitute for the coal which 
the companies that have been so vigorously 
and successfully attacked supply. The re- 
vival of manufacturing demands an in- 
creased supply of coal; and they must have 
it, let its cost be what it may. 

A very wholesome and much-needed in- 
vestigation is going on in the affairs of the 
Michigan Central and other railroad com- 
panies that have been seriously embarrassed 
by fraudulent leases of other roads. And the 
result of it will be that many of the roads 
will default in the payment of leases, just 
as was done in the case of the Pacific of 
Missouri; and a good many roads are likely 
to be sold for the benefit of bondholders. 
But the end will be beneficial to the many, 
although the few must necessarily suffer 
severely. 

The Bank Statement of Saturday showed 
by the increase in the item of loans that 
there was a better demand for money, 
caused by the increase in general trade; 
but there is still so large a sum of loanable 
funds waiting for safe employment that the 
rates of interest have not been essentially 
changed. The changes in the Bank State- 
ment, as compared with the items of the 
previous week, were a gain of $636.200 in 
spetie, an increase of $2,607,600 in loans, 
a loss of $251,600 in greenbacks, a decline 
of $237,600 in circulation, and an increase 
of $2.467,500, making a loss of $234,525 in 
the surplus reserve, which now stands at 
$22,540,025 above the required 25 per cent. 
The total surplus is $4,627,675 greater than 
it was at the corresponding time last ‘year. 
But it is to be noticed that the reserve in 
greenbacks held by the Associated Banks 
consists of only 25 per cent. in greenbacks, 
the surplus consisting altogether of specie. 
The stock of gold is obout 150 per cent. 
greater than it waslast year. It is reckoned 
as legal tender, but the banks are not re- 
quired to redeem their circulation in coin. 

The rates for money continue to rule at 
14 to 2 per cent. on call loans, and dis- 
counts are without quotable change, only 
the rates are firmer and the tendency on 
long paper is to higher points. The lowest 
rates on first-class paper outside the banks 
are 4 to 5 per cent. for 60 to 90 days. 

The gold market has been more active 
and fluctuations greater than for some con- 
siderable time past. The opening price at 
the commencement of the week was 1098 
to 109}; but at the close it had advanced to 
1108. The cause of the demand was not 
distinctly understood, although it was stim- 
ulated by the fact that a prominent bank- 
ing firm were large borrowers, 

The new 4} per cent. Government loan 
meets with greater favor, and the Syndi- 
cate bankers report their sales. in this 
country and in Europe, at $40,000,000. 
The Secretary of the Treasury has issued a 
second call for $10,000,000 of the old 5.20s. 

The fluctuations on the stock market 
during the week were very violent and 

ces of some securities were knocked 
own a long way below the points they 
touched during the panic of 1873. Central 











New Jersey sold as low as 25, falling 9 
ey in a very brief time. 

entral mate a sudden drop to 344, ang 
then jumped upto 42. The changes for 
the week, comparing the closing prices 
with the quotations at the close of the 
previous week, were an advance in Chi 
and Northwestern common of #; in ditto 
aye 1g; in Rock Island, §; in ¢. 

.C. and I, 8; in Adams Express, 9. 
in American Express, }; in Erie z R., }: 
in Hannibal and St. Jo., 4; in Michiga, 
Central, 2; in St. Paul, 1g; in do. Preferreg 
+; in Ohio and Mississippi, 3; in Western 





Union, . The declines were in Atlantic 
and Pacific Preferred of 4; in Atlantic ang 
Pacific Telegraph, 12; in Consolidation Cog} 
}; in Delaware, Lackawanna, and Western, 
38; in Delaware and Hudson, 63; in Wells 
Fargo, 1; in Illinois Central, 1%; in Lake 
Shore, 1;in Morris and Essex, 64; in Cep. 
tral New Jersey, 14; in Pacific Mail, 13; jp 
Missouri Pacific, 14; and in Kansas City 
Preferred, 1} per cent. 

Notwithstanding the great decline in cer. 
tain stocks, the failures in the ‘‘ Street” 
have been of no special importance, the 
largest of them, that of W. B. Clerke, hay. 
ing been satisfactorily arranged. The losse 
have been sustained chiefly by investors, 





QUOTATIONS OF THB CITY BANK STOCKS Fy 
SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER Yth, 1876.: 


American Exchange.. 
Central National....... 


Corn Exchange...-..........0+. 
a eee 
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FISK & HATCH, 
BANKERS, 
No. 5 NASSAU &t., NEW YORK, 











We give particular attention to DIRECT DEX 
INGS IN GOVERNMENT BONDS AT CURRENT MAR 
KET RATES, and are prepared at all times to bu 
or sell in large or small amounts, to suit ail 
classes of investors. Orders by mail or tele 
graph will receive careful attention. . 

We shall be pleated to furnish information in 
reference to all matters connected with invest 
ments in Government Bonds. 

We also buy and sell Gotp and GoLn Cor- 
PONS, COLLECT DIVIDENDs and Town, County, 


and State Coupons, etc., and buy and sell o: § 


ComMIssiON all MARKETABLE 
BonpDs. ; 


In our BANKING DEPARTMENT we receive de 
posits and remittances, subject to draft, and 
allow interest, to be credited monthly, on bal- 
ances averaging for the month from $1,Wto 
$5,000 at the rate of three per cent. per annum, 
and on balances averaging over $5,000, at the 
rate of four per cent. 

FISK & HATCH. 


INDIANAPOLIS. 
D. E. SNYDER & CO., 


BANKERS AND INVESTING AGENTS. 

Particular attention given to Coupon Real Estate 
Mor es. without cost to the lender. 

References: Any of the Banks or Bankers of In 
dianapolis. 

Thames National Bank, Norwich, Conn. 

New York Correspondent; Importers’ and Traden 
National Bank 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 


WE OFFER 


City and County Bonds, bearing interest at sm, 
eight, and ten per cent. Princi pal and interest pay: 
able in New York. 

The safest, most desirable and profitable securities 
in the market. 

Particulars given on application. 


A. W. BEASLEY & CO., 


Dealers in Municipal Bonds. 


12 WallSt.,New York. 
10 PER CENT. NET,, 


Kansas, Missouri, and lowa Improved, Farm 
Mortgage Coupon Bonds Guaranteed. We guarantee 
as an assurance that w- loan not to exceed on¢-thi' 
of the actual value. In many years’ business have 
never lost a dollar. No customer ever had an acre ee 
land fall upon his hands. No customer of ours dp 
waited a day for interest or principal wheD a 
Send for particulars. References in every state 
the Union, who will confirm the above facts. . 

J.B. WATKINS & CO., LAWRENCE, RAN ok 
or 72 Cedar Street, New SOT: 


"A SOLID TEN PER CENT 


Tr. 
The old-established CENTRAL ILLINOIS LOAN pene 
CY, known all over New land and the “re 
States as the Agency whose ns 
paid as CERTAINLY AND AS PROMPTLY 
pons of Government Bonds, has ent: AND 
changed its name to “THE KANSAS, MISSOURI, 
CENTRAL ILLINOTS LOAN AGENCY. certain 
change in its character or management. If a 
Ten per Cent. will prise 7% address f 
and References ACTU. , Kansas, Mi nnols 

ral Ilinots Loan Agency,” Jacksonville, Ll! . 


HANOVER 


120 Broadway, corner Cedar Street 


8 $98:998 88 


TOOKS and 


| 

















ash Safplas "-"- 
Cian 11828 - - - - 1,692 775 09 
B. 8. WALCOTT, President, 


I. REMSEN LANE, Secretary. 
OHARLES L. ROE Ascistn ¢ Secretary 
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Commercial, 
DRY GOODS. 


OnE of the most satisfactory symptoms 
connected with the trade in domestic cot- 
ton fabrics is that we no longer hear any 
talk about “drives” in prints nor in any 
thing else. The jobbers are generally doing 
avery encouraging business and the pack- 
age sales are to a liberal extent; but the 
near-by trade is not especially active. 
There is a considerable revival, however, 
among the city retail stores, and everybody 
appears to be confident of a profitable fall 
business. All the reports from the West 
are in the highest degree encouraging. 

The Chicago Tribune of Wednesday 
says: ‘‘Careful inquiry at the banks yes- 
terday showed that collections for Eastern 
and other parties maturing on the 1st and 
4th were almost universally met. Large 
amounts of money were promptly trans- 
mitted in the shape of exchange to Eastern 
merchants, manufacturers, and capitalists. 
Of course, this is but stating what every- 
body expected to be the fact.” 

As a matter of course, our merchants 
know best whether their customers make 
prompt remittances; but we hear of no 
complaints from any of them. The weather 
has been very favorable for trade during 
the week, and the city is full of buyers, al- 
though there is always room for a few 
more. The hotels, too, have generally re- 
duced their prices, which is a matter of 
some consideration to out-of-town custom- 
ers, in these days, when small economies 
are practiced in all directions. 

The demand for brown sheetings and 
shirtings continues active and prices are 
firmly maintained; but there is more doing 
in the lighter styles than in the heavy 
grades. 

Bleached sheetings and shirtings are in 
exceptionally good demand, with sales of 
some favorite makes close up to the supply 
in first hands. The market is, in fact, 
almost bare of many desirable makes and 
prices in all are very firm, while there has 
been an advance in many others. A fur- 
ther advance is not improbable, although 
there is a disposition on all sides to en- 
courage sales by temptingly low prices. 

Print-cloths are comparatively quiet and 
prices remain unchanged since our last 
report. Some of the New England mills 
are suffering from the drought; but the 
time for hard rains is close at hand and 
there is not likely to be any scarcity of 
water for the remainder of the year. 

Prints of every description are still in 
active demand from first hands and the 
jobbers are kept busy in supplying their 
customers. The sales are chiefly of dark 
fancies, but there is a very good demand 
for shirtings and robes, which are in scant 
supply. Prices are firmly kept up. There 
is a brisk demand for heavy blues, and, 
judging from the sales, there will be about 
as many girls in blue this fall as there are 
of “boys in blue.” Percales, cambrics, 
and foulards are selling briskly. 

Ginghams are in fair demand, but they 
are hardly as lively as dress goods. The 
novelties in cotton dress goods, however, 
are in very good demand and prices are 
steadily maintained. 

Canton flannels are selling freely at 
steady prices; but the demand for these 
goods is not altogether rampant. Low 
grades, brown and ‘bleached, are sold close 
up to the supply in first hands, 

Colored cottons are generally in improved 
demand, with increasing sales at firm prices. 
The new styles of cheviots are selling well 
and tickings, stripes, denims, and dyed 
ducks are in better demand. 

Rolled jaconets and glazed cambrics are 
selling with activity proportioned to the 
demand for other descriptions of cottons. 

Grain-bags have been in greater demand, 
occasioned by a speculative movement in 
them at San Francisco, which appears to 
have been checked by a large importation 
of bags from Australia. 

Worsted dress goods have continued in 
active demand, and large sales have been 
effected from first hands of the favorite 
navy-blue and cardinal Tycoon printed 
reps. Alpacas and debeges aré also in 
good demand. 

Shawls are moderately active; but the 
jobbers are not buying largely from the 
agents. Prices continue unchanged, bat 


rm. 

Domestic silks are in fairly active de- 
mand, and piece goods, as well as sewing- 
silks and machine twist, are firmly held at 
the recent advance .in prices. There is a 
Mi confident feeling that prices will soon 

ergo another upward movement. ' 


Woolen goods have generally shown an 
improvement; but without apy very decided 
change. The sales to the arge clothing 
firms are, as usual at this season, on a com- 
paratively mederate scale. Most of them, 
however, are beginning to feel that they 
neglected their opportunity during the sum- 
mer, when prices were at the lowest points, 
and are now willing to buy freely if they 
could do so without affecting prices. There 
are no speculative operations, however, 
and the market is well maintained by pur- 
pr to meet the current demands of 
tr 

Overcoatings, repellants, wosted coat- 
ings, tweeds, cassimeres, and satinets of 
good quality and favorite makes are in fair 
demand and prices are firmly maintained. 

Flannels and blankets are beginning to 
sell more actively as the season advances 
and prices are without material change. 

Foreign goods are decidedly improving, 
with a fairly active demand for black silks, 
millinery articles, ribbons, dress goods, 
linens for housekeeping, and velvets. The 
sale of the entire stock of the bankrupt 
firm of Cochran, McLean & Co., at auction, 
the past week, which was very well attend- 
ed, caused a slight interruption to the de- 
mand from first hands of embroideries and 
millinery articles, 
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LATEST DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO BEVERY MERCHANT IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 


MONDAY EVENING, September 11, 1876. 
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MOURNING 


AT Sterart&C 


ARE EXHIBITING FULL LINES OF 


COMPRISING 


Cashmeres, Merinos, 
Bombazines, Henrietta, 
Empress, and Creton Cloths, 
Barathea and Gashmarettes, 


ALSO A HANDSOME ASSORTMENT OF 
Camel's Hair Goods 


and Novelties just opened, 
Crapes, Crape Veils, etc., etc. 


THE DRESS MAKING DEPARTMENT is 
in a CONDITION to EXECUTE ORDERS with 
COMPLETENESS and DISPATCH and ina STYLE 
UNEXCELLED, 


FILLED at SIX HOURS’ NOTICE, at REA- 
SONABLE PRICES. 


Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th & {Oth Sts. 


JAMES McCREERY & C0., 


BROADWAY AND ELEVENTH S8T., N. Y., 





HAVE NOW ON SALE AN IMMENSE STOCK OF 


BLACK 


AND 


COLORED SILKS, 


CONTRACTED FOR DURING THE DEPRESSION 


IN THE SILK MARKET EIGHT MONTHS AGO. 


We ask 


NO ADVANCE. 


Our patrons and strangers are requested to order 
the qualities of last season 


AT SAME PRICES 


‘ 


VELVETS. 


MANTILLA AND TRIMMING VELVETS 
in variety and at prices that cannot be competed with. 


CARPETS. 


Lin finest and most te ete assortments of Car- 
ts, Oilcloths, Mats, Matting, Shades, Cornices, Lace 
ins, etc., in the cit + at prices exception- 


Velver'G Carpet from Lag TB h $2.50. 
Kaglieh Body Brosess 8, $i B; worth $2.25. 


American aoe russels worth 
sity Brussels, $i 0, S08. -25, $1.35. 


tant Retains 20, $ 





Oifeioths Carvel 20e.. ace te Sg 
Also rich_and Sicaruim 
FURN ITURE. 


Magnificent b.w. Dressin; nits, $300; worth $500. 

Fine b. w. Dressin, Cane Bait gis SiS worth $125. 

Fine Cotuuee baits, enevad tan: O38 wana OM 
ne Uo e 8, carve wo 

Fine Parlor Suits. 7 pieces adh worth $60. 





$100. 
beectal’t inducements offered 
to ohareness <4 institutions. 


L, ¥’S, 512 and 514 8th Ave., cor. 36th St. 





SPECIAL NOTICE 
CARPETS. 
AT Sinai &t 


are EXHIBITING in THEIR RETAIL CARPET 
DEPARTMENT LARGE and COMPLETE LINES 
of CARPETINGS, in CHOICE and DESIR- 
ABLE STYLES, at the FOLLOWING 


Popular Prices. 


Best Three-Ply, $1.15 per yard up, 
Ingrains, 55¢. per yard up, 
Venetians, $1 per yard up, 
Oil-Cloths, 65c. per yard up, 
Boulinikons, $1.15 per yard up. 





Tapestry Brussels, 


of the BEST ENGLISH and DOMESTIC MANU: 
FACTURE, at $1.00 per yard up. 


Best Body Brussels, $1.25 per yard up. 
Crossley’s Best Velvets, $2.25 per yd. up. 





Royal Wiltons, $2.50 per yard up. 


French Moquettes, 


REMARKABLE for THEIR BEAUTY of DESIGN 
AND OOLORING, at $2.75 per yard up. 


English, Scotch, and 
French Axminsters 
at $2.25 per yard up. 


The ATTENTION of LADIES and GENTLEMEN 
of TASTE and CONNOISSEURS in the LINE of 


Oriental Carpets and Rugs 


I8 RESPECTFULLY REQUESTED toa STOCK UN- 
PARALLELED in its FEATURES OF UTILITY 
and BEAUTY, and at PRICES, it WILL BE NO- 
TICED, from 


25 to 40 per Cent. 


LE&8 THAN LAST YEAR, BEING 
Lower Than Ever 
Before Offered. 


BUYERS SHOULD NOT FAIL TO IMPROVE 
THIS ATTRACTIVE OPPORTUNITY. 


Broadway, 4th Ave.,9th& (OthSts, 





H2poQnrh 


CARPETS 


AT LOW PRICES. 


JOHN WOOD & CO. 


309 Fulton Street 


AND 





284, 286, and 288 Washington Street, 
(LATE FOSTER BROTHERS), BROOKLYN. 





BARGAINS IN CARPETS. 


WILLIAM 8S. LEIGH, formerly with W. & J. SLOANE, 
267 SIXTH AVENUE, CORNER 17th STREET. 
Velvets, Body Brussels, Tapestries, yey ene and gnedee, » Capen Oil-Clo the. Dattirge, Ruse er€ Mat 





nein bt 


FULTON 
Carpets carefall 





| 


Gr SEND 


wei ee very ¢ 


os CARPETS. 


packed and ked and sent to any part of the United States free of charge. 
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Weekly Blirket Review, 


[For week ending Friday, September 8th, 1876, 


REPORTED BErpueeLy FoR.* FOR “THE LNDEPENDENT.” 


GROCERS’ M. MAREET. 


COFFEE.—Brazil sibsinceh quiet for want of desir- 
able stock. Prices, however, are firm and have an 
upward tendency. The jobbing demand is moderate, 
being only for small parcelsto bridge over present 
wants. The assortment is poor, which tends tore- 
Strict business, Maracaibos are appreicating in 
value, Old Government Javas are stronger. 

TEA.—Our market is ruling very firm, though 
there is scareely apy business of note moving. The 
advanced views of holders have checked transac- 
tions and buyers only enter the market to purchase 
when their wants must be supplied. Green.—The 
stock here is in hands of a few holders and the con- 
sumptive demand is chiefly for the better grades. 
Japan.—New crop is asked for, but stocks are limited. 
Old are steady and strong. Oolong is very quiet, 
Old crop is firm and new Formosa has been easier. 

SUGARs,- For Refined the market has ruled weak 
and irregular. Notwithstanding the reduction of pro- 
duction of some of the leading retiners, there is a con- 
tinued dullness and the demand is not sufficient to re- 
move the daily offerings. The market closes quiet 
butsteady. We think values have touched bottom. 
The refiners generally have a supply of Raw Sugars 
laidin at low rates, which yields them a fair profit on 
their present production. The market, for Raw 
Sugar closes strong, with an upward tendency. 


MOLASSES.— West India descriptions, suitable for 
refiners’ purposes, are still scarce, and Boiling Grades 
are consequently quiet, with prices nominal. Grocery 
qualities bave been in good demand, and, with con- 
siderable business, prices are steady and firm. New 
Orleans.—There is a steady jobbing demand. Prices 
are without change. Sugar-house.—Ordinary grades 
are dull] at 22and2i cents. Syrups are in improved 
demand and the deliveries have again overtaken 
the production. Prices are steady, but the market 
has more tone than before. 

RICE.—The stock on handis rapidly diminishing, 
and prices have advanced an eighth of a cent and 
the market closes strong. No New Carolina has been 
received since the arrival of the first sample lot, and 
prospects are unfavorable for anything from such 
section for some little time tocome. New Luuisiana 
is being received in limited quantity. Late parcels 
are handsome in style and quickly taken at equal 
rates to those of same grade in Carolina, Kast India 
descriptions remain very quiet. 

SPICES.—In invoices no business has transpired; 
but the jobbing trade continues brisk, with Pepper 
most in favor. Cassia is the turn dearer, on favor- 
able cable advices. Nutmegs are firm. 

DRIED FRUITS.—There is only a fair business 
doing in Foreign Fruits, wade having been rathe 
slow. New Fruit of the various descriptions com- 
mence to come forward freely; but there does not 
seem any great desire to purchase largely, nearly ail 
the sales having been mostly uf smiall parcels. 

FISH.—Dry Cod are in improved demand. The re- 
ceipts of Mackerel during ths past three days have 
{0 most instances been stored, owing to the desireon 
the part of purchasers to obtuin supplies at a decline 
on recent sales. The supply of Barrel Herring is 
light. Choice qualities are scarce and wanted, while 
interior grades are neglected. 

SALT.—Liverpool Fine has been less active during 
the period under review ; but holders are firm at cur- 


rent rates, Claiming that “not values are below 
the cost Of importation. B mects with a fair 
steady inquiry, and, with a lent supply, prices are 
well supported. 





GENERAL MARKET, 


BREADSTUFFS. — Flour ai and Meal. — Desirable 
kinds of State and Shipping Flour continue scarce 
and the market 1s strong. whedifficuity of obtaining 
good lines has checked the export movement. The 
howe trade has been largely contined to the stronger 
varieties of old Bakers’ and ramily Extras, which, 
be ing in hght suppiy, have realized rull prices. New 
Flour and unsound aod undesiravle kinds of Oid have 
been siow of suie, with prices barely steady. South- 
ern has been quiet. Kye Flour has ben moderately 
active. Corn Meai without change. 


BUILDING {aT ERIALS.—The demand has been 
very incifie: ent and receivers are finding much tauit 
with the condition of the market. Receipts have 
been full and vaiues lack strength. 


COTTON.—There hasbeen an active demand since 
our last for *‘ spot,” chiefly tor home use, at a decline 
ol one-sixteenth of a cent, the market ciosing steady. 

PROV1SiONS.—the market for Hog products bas 
shown a hardening tendency throughout, under the 
in fluences of bracing advices from tne Western pack- 
ing centers and renewed contidence in higher values 
than have lately been current. Mess Pork and Lard 
have advanced somewhat, with an improved business. 
‘The evher departments show little change. 


WOOL.—The demand for this staple continues on a 
pretty liberal scule, speculaturs and manufacturers 
buying freely, both having unlimited contidence in 
the market of thefuture. 


HIDES.—There is a fair demand from the trade, 
but sales. are unrestricted, in consequence of the high 
views of importers. 


LEATHER.-—The market for Hemlock Sole is 
active and prices are very firm. 


CATTLE MARKET.—The market for Beef Cattle 
ruled dull. Sales were made at lUXc. for extra choice 
natives,to dress 57 lbs. to the gross ewt.; W4@l10Kc. 
for prime, to dress 57 Ibs.; 9@10e. for medium to good, 
to dress 66 ibs4 7% @8Xc. common, to dress ee. “4 
and 7}¢@sc. for ‘l'exans, to dress 55 lbs. 
sold siowly at $40.¢.5, Caif inciuded. The dtenana 
tour Calves was limited, 64@8sc. for ordinary to. good 
Veals and $6.50@8.75 for Buttermilk. a> Sheep 
and Lambs werein request, from 4@5¥e. for poor to 
good Sheep and 4% @txc. for Lambs. Dressed Hogs 
were dull and lower, quoted 7%@8%xc.; Live sold 
tairly at 6%@6%c. ‘he poquets of the week were 
9,003 Beef ‘nee ie 7% Milch Cows, 3,621 Calves, 24,414 
sheep, and 18,782 Hogs, 


OILS.—AlIl kinds quiet and steady. 


NAVAL item in fair demand. Spirits Turpen- 
tine closing stro - 


COAL.—The a for Anthracite ig now se’ 4 
and compamies are recéiving orders at Circular rates. 
The opinion among dealers is that present values are 
below a paying point and anticipate an ad 
Ocvober deliveries. In soft Coals there is nothing 
new toreport. The demand is moderate with prices 
nominal. The quotations are: ay Liverpool House 
Cannel, Leng gi Gas di 


aES 


$23 0. Cal ja Soote! Cannel, $5@7; do. 
2); Brovine 50, C : 3 
nye 


oS a 
n 

a soured Cum d “geass a 
Ons, % nn r 

$5@5.2577a. racite $3. L, Bevadtop. ae a 





eg | but litile asteneP: The q ns are for 
Retail” ail qusiives, 7 “i se, ; J 


and 
ster Smuncs 500 ey Wael pa 
ae, shore do: and 


-, $10@11; Newcastie,4; pric 






























Western Factory, fuir to fine.. 
Western Factory, Half-skimmed.. 
Western Factory, Skimmed,....... . 


EGGS. a tencints for the week, ans pkgs; last 
week, 5,593. The market improved soon after our 
last Friday’ 8 report, owing to the return of many 
people from the country and the great number of 
strangers in town on the way to the Centennial. We 


14@ Ys 
; 64@ 13g 
@5 











State and Penn. 22 @23 
Western, prime. 22 @— 
Western, Fait marks 21 @21% 
Canadian, prime @— 
Canadian, fair to good. 21 @21% 





FEATHERS.—We note more liberal arrivals of 
Western, which have excited a better inquiry. 
Prices have slightly improved. 

Live Geese, white, prithe Western.,.... .... 55 @58 
Live Geese, mixed, Western = 


GAMK.—Grouse send Partridges have fluctuated in 
price, according to supply and demand. TL E° e 
not rrr ae and prime birdware selling atou 
quotations. Woodcock have favored the payer. 
Wild Ducks are quiet. We quote: 





Partridges, per pair..... caeictiiliiitets sesevces, eS OLD 
GROUSE, POL POW. 60.0 ca-202 cvciccoccccccoces 9 @1 00 
Woodcock, State, per pa RE cshicinin alk paeepinins 80 @ 8% 
Woodcock, Western. per pair reve rr 6 @ 75 


HOPS.—The market remains tn the same position. 
There is very little stock here, either old or new. 
Brewers make few inquiries and express great indif- 
fereuce.. Shippers are not. operating. We quote: 





Crop of tte State, coogpoprime aise ip coven 28 @s0 
Crop of 1876, fair to g > 0 @d 
p of 1875, > TABMccdhas. dee ot @n 


Ciop of Is. State, good to prime 


DRIED RRUITS. —Several lots of new Southern 
Quartered Apples, F repacked into barrels, have been 
taken by shippers this week, and there are liberul 
orders here t ore. The demand for Peaches is 
very light. Blackberries have been in good et beet 
Cherries are not plenty and prime Dry cannot be 
tained below l6c. Plums are not offering Haspber- 
ries are in good demand and lec. better. We quo 


Apples, State, ia Sliced, GOOd.........000.6. pened 1% 
ae 1875, Quarters........... ee . 6K@ 1% 








* —_N.C., 1870, Sliced, choice......... vee 6 @T 
oe Southern, 1876, Sliced, good ma © OS 
sa Southern, 1876. Quarters, choice...... 6 @ by 
af Southern, 1876, uarters, fair......+. “7: ¢ 5% 


Peaches, 1876, Gru., 
1825, Ga., Peeled 

LZ 1875, Ga., Peeled, 
Blackberries, 1876, “wae eke “Sbcecuagceunnet 
Cherries. 1876, prime.. Paaaaaaae 
Plums, i State, per D..... 
875, Southern, ma 
A", new aig iB, per D. 
Raspberries, J876, Der BD... ...6.0-c0e ceceeereee emt 


GREEN FRUITS.—Apples ‘Rete ruled steady, with 
little change. Pears are less plenty and command 
better prices. Plums are in very good demand when 
fancy. Peaches are scarce. The stock is nearly all 
from Jersey. Grapes are a perfect xlut. Quinces 
have begun toarrive. Melons are steady at quota- 
pa We quote: 


Apples: 





















Watermelon 
Jersey and Maryland, per 100.. 
California Fruit: 











‘quote: = © pe 
"Early Rose, pri pe De oo dae... dee GDB 75 
Pe Hose, prime per 00d, DOF Bhi... og Me 860 





Western N. ¥. -, selected varieties. 1 75@ 2 00 
Western N. Y., mixed lots 1 0@ 1 75 
Good to to prime. near-by, per bbl. 125@ 1 50 
oon 4 Spee 75@ 1 25 
Bartlett. Southern, per bbl. . 400@ 7 50 
Sieckle, Southern, per bbl...... 2 50@ 5 50 
Louise Bonne de Jersey, per bo 3 We d 00 
Flemish Beauty, per bbi. ... 3 0@ 5 00 
Pears, cooking, DE i nckrcnecedeeron entrar 1 0@ 2 00 
Peaches: 

xtra, per basket 20@ — 
Good, per basket..... a 1 S@ 1 50 
lg to fair, per DASKEL.... coccccccccccseccres 50@ 1 00 
Fancy varicties, per ee: Rice Ae ee peess>aee nue — 
Good varieties, per bbl.. refs 0a 9 00 
Gentine, RPO WU, <pscnoe cen sip onacpoce tee 3 O@ 7 50 
3rapes 
Delaware, small boxes, per Ib... evecccccenes 9@ ll 
Delaware, loose, per Ib ..,...., i@ 9 
Concord, small boxes, per Ib.. 5@ 7 
emaeed ae MOF ID.4. cbedosoded. oode 26 «6 

utmeg eions f 

Jersey, per bbi ....... addi Widowed gondesestade 1 0@ 2 50 
Hackensack, ber WOE cs on ted. ceibevecs aevead - 2 We 3B! 


Western, double-head barrels.......... nA. 250 
ot <e orn prime, do’ nle-pead ‘barvela, '5@ 3.00 
ellow, g00 Leet ish bbi. “3 Be & 25 
POULTRY.—Live eutgz ens have con- 
itinued in’ mod coheed eys have been 
eperpe rrantes. tacit ag he any Extra 
cks hav er, but o 
about steady, young fat so have been 



























Groceries and ne . 


Pnme, Western.. nominal 


| PO 
- 144@— ee es 16 75a17 00 
oh fen +... nominal 








1 010% | No 10 a— 
a aay | * 30%al1l\ 
eas, 
including 'Pick AL als 
O.cnsntel 95a 9%) D .nominal 
Molasses Sugars... 74% js¢| Pickled .8 a8% 
** Porto Rico ya —jDr nominal 





y Salted... °°: 
8a 914|Bacon, :9 ad 








“ Mexica 

MOLASSES—DUTY: ee ~ i 0650 

N. O.. neW....- 5 

Porto Rico. Wo 2-00 

English Is., a a—42 0130 

Muscovado....—35 a—45 6 

SYR on ba a 600 

ae Dros — 8110 |Noc1Shore..15.00 1800 
gee ae jw) eee al0 00 

Steam Refined. .37 9— 52 1 Bay none. 





n . 
‘ow ee — 3-27 |NodLarge.n 900 21000 


H 
TEAS—DUTY: |No. 3 Med. ... 650 a 800 


= —75 |Salmon. pic., 
fae es $B |v volnew.16u) al700 
sivvessss gyvolnes 











as ‘uri, a 600 

Japan —20 80 ¥ eooveee 18 Ge 22 

COk FiE#—DUTY : Free, | Herring. Ni pee 

Sere cg H Bog BAMRDURT! atfeus 
<UayTA 


100 
Parks islana, 
us. -— 27 a—30 
Liverpool, ‘Ash-, 
t 





= om 2) ton’s.. _ 

FR wT. . Liverpool, itive ia 
ra a 

f aigialarer#— 210 |rable Salt in jars. ™ 

|. onaoni: iy "8 813 eal Kee = 

ediess. 
Bu Sotencia. — Pid ins bol none CKO UX 
=Curra’ 


Nts,---—648—7 | Winabbl.... 3a 3 
8... 5 aa] gains OB. . . 
Citron....."°—-23 &—24 |pepper........—16 a—It 
Baraines 4 bxs—l¢ a—I8 jAlspice........—— a—16 


a—35 aa 
Macearon “18.1 time 2 2s 






—Ww a—li = = 
Vermicelli, sith ae a—i8 faa a. —10 a . 2 
a Mace...........—— @ 110 
CANNED FRUIT, Ero. es 
Peaches.2D ® SODA—BICARB. 


In, Ke 8, N’casti——a-5% 
merican.—- a—4 





OZDE. 000s’ -4550 a-—5% 
SOAP—Dory. 30% ct.ad.v. 
oe bet ll ots 
stile, domestic.— a 8 
Pale Family.......6 a— 





Sugar, | 
DB #doz...... 159 a185 
CREAM OF TARTAR. 








tin . 26 
Adam’ tine sup’r.. 


GroundCrystals.— a—45 5 . 
Good ity... ry pon Tal ‘yj Moraaay 12x14 
NOTY.. +--+ 000 B—D 
SALERATUSB. ao lin: 2, fair —" 
in papers. #B 7 a—7%| p nl - 5X¥a 6% 
Rangoo: 


prime. pesvehe segre’ ie 








E 
Plain Mess, bbl.. 8 one 
Extra Mess 10 00a12 
Prime Mess tce. "15 00016 00 writ 


Packet. bbl.......— Seeks Kaundce. 6 3% 
ExtlndiaMesstcel9 ald a — \PauGioes 84a— 9 








Flour and Grain. 





FLOUR. @ 8% 
UnsoundFlour215 #520 a5 00 
State Supers..350 a 435 
State No. 2....200 a 320 a 1 30 
Onto, hp be 9485 EY o13 
o, Ind. a 
Ophd. Mich: $530 @ 6 50 15 a1 20 
‘Amber... No.2 Milwauk.107 a 110 
Minn. extra. +520 & 700 No. 1Chicago.. nominal. 
, ee -2 "105 a1 
gin aleek 7600 a9 Amber Mich.., 100 a129 
toe a7 South’n White ..59 a 60 
Ext.&Fam. Southern Yellow.58 a59 
Wool, Hides, Furs. Skins. 
woou. {HORNS—D) : Free. 
Americ’n XXX—41 &—48 |Ox.B.A.&R...—4 a— 
XX—34 a—4l | Am. Selected.1200 a— 
oo X—34 a—4l ND SKINS—Un- 


A. Copbine.. — a—37 dressed, of ali kinds,free, 















Beaver ¢ . 
19 a—22 | “ North#D.10 a 300 
a7 “ Southern.-30 a—70 
6 a—19 “ West 125 2 200 
OtterN’thvce. 800 21000 
Sl a0 | “ Western..60 a7 
0: 12 al 
— 30 a— 
100 a 12 
tig 
n 
7% @ 
138 8i0 
5 a-— 
B42%a— 45 
#D.— a— 30 
tern.— 25 a— 30 
— 4 a—35 
=e a13 
_- a-—75 
e156 a— 20 j 
1% a4 
3 20200 
01500 





@ 
am 


‘ox.ete— 10. a~ Diack... 
engin = ee UBS Dore: 












































oe aE canted 
G Y @uli and nominal: manent, but old and poor lots have ruled dull. We | Vera Gre i2ita= 13% 15; U; ° ¥ ct.adv 
exe for Do tie is in aed te demana. qs ~ Tampi " eee 14% aK ( PEL RD 20 a— 32 
1 at Bc. " : pring Chickens, Del. and Sei per Ib be 16 Daloutee ttaBuitzd. 8\a— Oak, middle..— 31 a— 32 
é ra : = Spring Chickens. Western, # D....... M@ bb Do. Kivs® voe.g. 13 a4 Oak, heavy...— 31 a— 32 
: Ee Fowls, Jersey, # ib. 15@ 17 | Do.green.....—11 Oak, crop.....— 30 a— 32 
‘PRODUCE ‘MARKET Fowls, Western, # L@ 16 Dalifornia drs— — siz Hemlock, lig t—18a— 2) 
° Roos # D..... 8@ CitySlaugnter— 6 a~8!Hemiock,mid—20 a—23 
—_—_—_— Turkeys, Jersey, ® Db 16@ 18 Hem)’k,heavy—20 a—23\ 
ASHES.—Pots are dull and nominal, Pearls are | Turkeys, Western, ® b., 16@ 1 Heml’ck, dam— 14 a—19 
very quiet andunchanged. We quote: oy We es . pel 4 Drugs and Dyes. 
Pearls, first sorts, per ID...........--eseeeeeeees BX@— Goose. Fersey, Let ae RY J “2 ua? 50 21002. of RL Medder, Dutea, 
> + se, Western, | See eee eae . reed a— MONG. ... wee a- 7K 
BEDW £X.7The mamnses qgiet and generally Dressed Poultry.—The demand has been fair for | Aloessoc’tri’e—35 —* Madder, French 
quoted unchanged, though a sale of prime Southern | prime Chickens and Fowls and prices have ruled | 4 pagans a— Od. .+..eee— 4 Bm 5 
is reported at 3cents. We quote: about steady fora a fow days. Turkeys are wanted and | Amnotto...... —20 a—40 |Manna, sm . " 
Westertl. Nire 30K@31 higher. We q pm neha -zld— 35 Sx © ee 55 a7 
Southern, pure... cscsccesc 2 we I Beas ‘turkeys, good to prime Assafostian. 12 "a— 138 flake’... r.. 100 a 110 
BUTTER.—The price of State Pails has advanced | Dry-picked Fowls, good to prime <7 mm Capi view. a— 52" |Nutgalis, ee ab ig-twy 
. Dry. icked Fowls Balsam Tolu. a 300 Aleppo...... a— Vi 
and there has been some improvement in firkins and nae 4. Wowls: aor a Peru.gid.—— a 125 pie Here. ms a sw 
e rax.refinea—10 a— 11} @ = 
tubs. Western Butter has been active and large Realded Fowls. fu be g000.. rimasane.roil- $ ‘OU Lemon.zid310 #330 
antities have changed hands at improved prices. Dep Pi pring S rimst’ne ‘flor— — a— 3% Oil Pepperm’t, 
e quote : Typ ao Spring Chickens. put to g004....17 er ibaa — 7 | in giass. "395 9 350 
CRATING 555 Sago Sav hed ky pdasees 2% @30 Scaided eres te oeee Cantharides..125 #130 (Oil Vitriol. 
State. Dairy, pails, prime to select.. 5 : ‘ z= Car.A’mon’agld 14%a—15 deg. — 1%a— 2 
State, Dairy,’ pails, poor to good.,.... ee eee uscemoms = 4 32a 2 Soren. eR, Kee = 
te, Creamery, sciect invoices . r nDd’d}», a 
State. Sweet Cream, Salle. eha ice PRICES CURRENT. E. I. gold...... 0a — |Phospnorus.. 
State, Sweet Cream, pails, fair to o prime.. —_—— ——~ 18 a—40 8. Potas 
, firkins, pt to halts... ‘ Building Materials. Chlorate P. *eksilvergl 
Stace. half-firkin BRICK LATH “gen, gold. + s9ya— 215 ee 
State: Welsh tubs. fult to good, Haversivaw..2% si3).\Pa.....—— ai Gocnmneal Head dea 30 ‘gata 
wos mabe 218 (Late eg gay 
eccee cence a2io wcecgecee —— A — 6 
na Croc raisw Ob au [Rochas 73 | Cobepneics— o'a— tu tm — 
. . ade! a 27 0! - A  ome= agg il <7 
wees Factory, tul Baltimore. ...34 00 a38 00 R. peor suits, —— 3. 
HEESE.- Receipts for the Ponte 71,170 packages. EMENT. 1% “ a—55 /Senn I. 
The market has been active all the week and ad- | Rosendale... 340 400 Gum Arabie Senna. Alex..— 24 a- 40 
vancing. The home demand is active and fine State ortiand..... 3 50 bad 10) s’tscur......—16 a—17|Shellac, gold.— 30 a— 40 
Farm Dairy and Western Flat Factory are in good 25 a2 00 Gum Arabic, Soda Ash80#cgdl 8 a2 1% 
request and have advanced felly in sympathy with 700 a 25 re -—16 a—50 |Sulph. a. 240 a— 
State Factory. Only very choice August-made West- "410 a 435 Gum Benzoin—— a—5 |Part.Acid.ed... 2ka—— 
ern will command our Qutside quotations. The i, 2 8 530 Gum Myrrh, pas a 27 a— 2s 
Liverpool quotation is ights by steam -28 a3 | Ash........35 00 a4000 | “Ry a—36 |Vitnol. Blue.— 7¥a— 
to Liverpool, 50s. old 110. Commercial 60-day bills Gum Myrrh, IN O—DUTY . 
on London, $4.82%@4.83 gold per £ sterling. We Discus ens -—— a-—33 |Bengal,@dgid 75 a 200 
quote: Ipecacuanha, ‘Madras, cur’y— 70 = 
State, Factory, fine tO fancy, .... w.seeeeeseeee 1k @iiy Brazil, gold..——_a—105 |Manilla “ —60 a—sv 
State, Factory, fair to prime......... .9 @10% ‘I fe —li a—19 'Caracas,gold —sika— * 
State, Factory, Half-Skimmed..... .7 @8 rapa Lac Dye.gold—— a—— \Guatemala,gd - 74a 11 
State, Factory, Skimmed.... ...... - £40 5% Upland. N.Ort Upland, N.Orl’s, LicoricePaste— 25 a— 36%! 
State. Karm Deis, 2008.60 fancy.. . & S10 Ordinary.. a 7-léa 9 Fle mood id's ¥ st nn 16 Metals 
State, Farm PY. .....- aE #4 9 Good Ord’ x 14 a "g 9-l6a 3- = 
Ww Factory. Cheddar. f. é 10 @10% 11! Fair....... «13 5-16al2 9-16 ON—DuTY: Bars $1@1% |COPPER—DoTY: Pig and 
Western Factory, fine, ida. taney ‘Se iene F Kiet heal erry ADs Rie t0e #100 9; B Boll Bar 5c. and Sheathing 


er and Plate, lc. # B;| 4c. 
nd. Hoon, an Scroll, Am’can ley ig 18%a— 19 


1K@1 ; Pig $7 ¥ Sheathing new 

ton; Sheet, 3c. # B- |*" (suits) # a—3l 
Eng. Rail. # ton. Sheathing,oid— 19 a— 20% 

goidinbnd — hnald - | gh Z, yell— pxXe— 21 
Amer. Rail # to Bolts.......... — 26 

currency... A046 adi 50 be Durr: Pig, 
Pig. Knglish Bars, Blok ‘free. 


Scotcn. # ton. 27 00a 29 00} Plates and Sheets 1 1-10c. 
Pig, American.. = 23.00! 2D. 
aa 


, Kng., Am 
Bar. Sw. 488.g. 30008. 132 30’ gold........- aq 
Sheet, Rus.,#Dgd.—a 11% Straits. gold. =i a— 17 
Sheet, Singie, D. English, gold.— 164a— 
saiesed 3a 4 [Plates 1.0.Ck 600 a 650 





T. 

NAULS.— DUTY: ‘Cut, 1k: Plates.Ch Ter. 70) 9 728 
Wrough nt 24 Horseshoe, |S LTER-(ziNN)- DUTY 
5cents # b Pigs, Bars,and Plates 
tc Woaasoa #D — a310 $1 50 per 100 bs. 

$da 9d.... —.a3d Plates, for. 60.7 0 a 712K 
6da 7d... — a3 ~72% a—— 
incn..... wooed a5 3 ZINC—DeTy. In Pigs, Bars 

SHO?T—Doty: 7 FD. $1 50 # 100 bs.; Sheets 24 

D’p & Pk (c) # B 9¥a— — 


— comp. (c 
#D..... me : e 10%a— 


Oils, Naval Stores, Etc. 
OILS—Duty: Olive, injNAVAL STORES — Duty 
casks, 25cts,; Linseed or Spits Turpentine, 0cts.8 
Flaxseed, 7 t to gal., 30 ; Other kinds20 ¥et. 
cts.; Sperm, Whale, and aS 
Fish of For. Fisheries, 20! Turp. Spt.S. 


cts. # BD. 
jin Sheets gld.— 8—#8% 





M. 
®% ct.ad val.; Fish Oils of] &S. — hey a-32 
BrN Am _—" Free. Tar, W n250 a— 
Olive, ® pox... 435 Tar WB. "8 bbl 237ka 2 50 
gave i. seal Life 12 Pitch...... 9 a 200 
Paim «+e = 8ka— 8X Rosin,com std 10 a1 
Linseea.( hity. 2 No.2 # 155 a 165% 
BRL coseces —52 a- 53 |[PETROLEUM—DvoTY 
Whale, crude— 3 a— 58 Crude, 20 cts.; Ref. 4Ucte 
“ ref. Wint—63 a—65 [Crude, 40t 
“ rer.Spr’g—— a—t5d grav.,5.0...—— a—] 
Sperm, crude 125 a130 ‘Bulk ......... — ldka— — 
“Ww.L.vi’chn 160 a—— | Refined, 
(in tins).,....— 29 a— 30 





Red. Western, 
distilled.....—55 9—56 
Lard Ou.P.M - 80 a—85 
OIL-CAKE—DotTY: Free. 
Thin ob. cakes. 
ton, cur...38 00 a38 75 


Sundries. 
os a sis 80@40 ¥#;GUNPOWDER—DtTY: 


Refin . PW. 
neobs “Tote) = 2 a~ 30 
a, ref. 
(et gTay) il a — 

















cts # B and ® ¥ ct. ad. 

No th Riv.@m—15 a—18 |Blasting, # 2 
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MATHEWS’S 
LIQUID STARCH CLOSS. 


Gives a splendid gloss and finish to all starched 

goods. makingthem WHITER AND CLEARER 
than wax or anything else and prevents the iron from 
stic 

Lae up in 4-oz. bottles, price 15c. Sold by Grocers 
and Drugzis 

A.1. MATHEWS & CO,, 85 Murray &t., N.Y 


TEAS AND COFFEES 
AT WHOLESALE PRICES, 


in Lots to Suit Customers. 

SPECIAL TERMS TO CLUB ORGANIZERS 
and those who devote whole or part of time in 
selling our goods. 

SEND FOR NEW PRICE-LIST. 


The Great American Tea Company 
(P.-0. Box 5643), 31 and 33 Vesey St., New York. 


What will the Weather be To-morrow ? 
THE SIGNAL SERVICE BAROMETER 
WILL TELL YOU. 

It will detect and indicate correctly 
any change in the weather 12 to 24 hours 
inadvance. it will tell what kind ofa 
saa sean storm is approaching and from what 
quarter it comes. Invaluable to navi- 
° gators. Farmers can plan their work 
according to its 5 predictions. It will 
save fifty times its cost ina single sea- 
son. There is an accurate thermom- 
eter attached, which alone is worth the 
price of the combination. We send it, 
ares paid, to — address, on preceipt 
T'wo Dollars 
Agents Wanted. Sena stamp for circular. 


H.W. POOL & CO., 
835 Broadway, N.Y, 
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SAILING. 





BY SUSAN COOLIDGE, . 


Tue sea is white and the ship is black 
(Stay, pretty ship ; don’t sail away) ; 

If I were a little boat, tied behind, 

I would dabble my hands in the big ship’s track 
And play with the foam all night and day, 


The sky is dark, but the moon is white 
(Stay, pretty moon ; don’t hurry so); 

She is a sort of a boatie too. 

If I were inside, I should sit in her light, 
And she wouldn’t tip me out, I know. 


Ever so many birds I can see 
(Stay, pretty birds ; don’t fly so fast). 
What are they doing? What can they do? 
Three pretty birds—yes, one, two, three ; 
And they spatter and duck as the waves run 
past. 


If one of the boats would just stand still 
(Stay, naughty bed-time; you’re too soon)— 
Stand and call ‘Little boy, jump in!” 
I wouldn’t mind which, but would say “I will,” 
To the black sea-boat or the white boat moon. 


('d jump in quickly and off like a cloud 

(Oh! please, Nursey, your clock is wrong); 
Off we would sail to a different land, 
A land where nurses are not allowed 

And where all the boys sit up all night long. 





JOHNNY’S SQUIRRELS, 


BY M. E. N. HATHEWAY. 





OnE mild Indian Summer afternoon a 
group of three—two men and a boy—sat 
around a large heap of corn, slowly and 
steadily husking out the ears. 

The boy was Johnny Stephens; the tali, 
gray-whiskered man was Grandfather 
Wright; and the short, stubby one was Job 
Case, the man-of-all-work on the Wright 
Farm. Johnny had come to his Grand- 
father’s on a week’s visit, and was particu- 
larly anxious to crowd all the work and 
play he possibly could into this allotted 
space. His pockets were filled to overflow- 
ing with a variety of treasures, collected 
since his arrival, to be carried home for ex- 
hibition to less-favored brothers and school- 
mates. Every day had been prosperous 
and happy except one, when he was quite 
sick, in consequence of drinking too much 
sweet cider. That was wretchedness, in- 
deed; to be shut up in the house from 
morning till night, to take medicine and eat 
dry toast, when there was so much out of 
doors that demanded his attention. On 
retiring to bed at an early hour 1n the eve- 
ning, he informed Grandma that she might 
be sure he should not be sick again while 
he stayed, as he could not afford to waste 
so much time. If he was going to have a 
long vacation, it would not be so bad. 

In the beginning of the husking he 
made a formal business arrangement 
to work as long as anybody did, for ten 
cents a day; but after one day’s experi- 
ence money began to seem of very 
small consequence, and, in spite of Job’s 
entertaining sailor stories and his frequent 
exclamations with regard to the heap 
of corn--‘‘She begins to settle, Johnny! 
There, she caves in!”—he despaired of ever 
seeing the end of the husking. On this 
afternoon he was obliged to visit the house 
oftener than usual after gingerbread, till, 
finally, he ceased working altogether, and 
sat watching for the squirrels that might 
occasionally be seen in their immediate 
vicinity. A long wall, forming the bound- 
ary line of the orchard, ran down at the 
back of the corn-heap; and beyond the 
orchard were outside regions of bushy 
pasture and woodland. Here a great many 
squirrels had their home, and at this sea- 
son they were very busy in collecting and 
storing away a supply of nuts and corn for 
use in winter. 

‘*How hard them little critters du work 
a-layin’ in their grub,” remarked Job. 
“See! Johnny, there goes one with his 
cheeks stuffed as full as they will hold.” 

‘‘Oh! I wish I could catch one and tame 
it,” exclaimed Johnny. ‘‘Don’t you be- 
lieve I could, Job, if I should set that old 
rabbit-trap that’s in the barn? And there’s 
Uncle Tom’s squirrel-cage up in the garret; 
and ’tis just as good as ever, only gnawed a 
little. If I'll bring the trap out here, you'll 
see if anything is the matter with it; won't 
you, Job?” . 
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“T van’t till I leave off huskin’ ’n’ du the 
chores,” replied Job. ‘‘Mebby I will 
then.” 

Johnny disappeared for a short time, and 
then returned, dragging a heavy wooden 
box, somewhat dilapidated in general, but 
which he declared to be ‘‘a first-rate trap. 
Good enough, anyhow, to catch a squirrel. 
Won’t it be fun,” he added, ‘‘ to see him in 
there turning the wheel?” 

‘* You must catch him first,” said Grand- 
pa. ‘‘And as for the squirrels, I guess 
they find more fun in racing up and down 
the trees than they would in turning 
wheels.” 

“Well,” said Johnny, in an excited tone, 
‘didn’t you like to catch things when you 
were a boy, and tame them, and have some 
fun?” 

“‘Yes, I suppose so,” answered Grand- 
pa. ‘‘ Boys must all go through the same 
seminary, and find out everything for 
themselves.” 

To this sentiment Job assented with a 
prolonged chuckle, evidently arising from 
some recollection of his own youth. John- 
ny busied himself with the trap till Job 
had leisure to examine it; and then they set 
it as well asits forlorn condition would 
permit. 

‘Tis a crazy-lookin’ consarn,” said Job, 
shaking his head doubtfully. ‘‘And I 
guess ’twon’t be a very knowin’ critter 
that’s ketched in it.” 

“*‘T don’t expect to catch anything but a 
squirrel,” answered Johnny, indignantly; 
‘‘and I believe I shall. I’ve put on a splen- 
did bait.” 

“Wal,” said Job, ‘‘now we’ll leave the 
coast clear, and see what luck ye’ll have. 
Mind ye don’t go near it till mornin’. Let 
the old trap have time enough. ’T’ll need 
all the advantage ye can give it.” 

“‘T wont touch it,” replied Johnny 
‘‘ Besides, I shall want all the evening to 
clean up the cage. I mean he shall have a 
nice house to live in.” 

There was one family of squirrels—Mr. 
and Mrs. Chipmunk and their three chil- 
dren—that had been a good many times to 
the great corn-heap, carrying home their 
sacks well filled. This afternoon they had 
been enlarging their storehouse and pack- 
ing away their provisions. They finished 
this work just before sunset, and then 
started off to make one more trip while the 
daylight lasted. When they reached the 
heap they found nothing to disturb them, 
and everything around seemed very quiet 
and pleasant. They only saw the oxen and 
cows standing lazily about the barnyard, 
chewing their cud; and, as they were not at 
all afraid of them, they proceeded leisurely 
to fill their sacks, and then prepared to re- 
turn home, happy in the favoring fortune 
that seemed thus far to have atténded their 
labors. In the meantime, the youngest 
chipmunk, prying into every nook and 
corner, in search of something new, discov- 
ered a queer old box, nearly covered up 
among the husks. Its top was partly 
raised, and inside he could see a large piece 
of nice sweet apple held out toward him. 
Without an instant’s hesitation, he ran in, 
tempted by Johnny’s “‘splendid bait.” As 
he seized it, hastily, fearing lest some one 
should snatch the treasure from him, the 
top fell, enclosing him in a dark prison, 
from which there was no escape. 

When Father and Mother Chipmunk 
were quite ready to leave the corn-heap 
they gave the signal for departure, and then, 
mounting the wall, set off on their home- 
ward scamper, never suspecting but what 
all their children were following closely 
behind. After arriving at their house, and 
finding that one was missing, great was 
their astonishment and anxiety. So, 
emptying the loads they had brought as 
soon as possible, they started out again to 
search for the lost one. They peered 
through the glimmering twilight in every 
direction, seeing nothing till they reached 
the orchard; and there on the wall, as 
though purposely barring the way, sat old 
Puss, sharp-eyed and vigilant. At the sight 
of her poor Mother Chipmunk nearly 
fainted away. ‘‘Oh!” sheexclaimed, “‘ this 
is the cruel monster that has devoured our 
child; and now it will surely devour us too, 
if we do not hurry back.” So they turned 
toward home again, with weary feet and 
heavy hearts, and spent a most melancholy 





night after their cheerful day. 











The next morning Job was abroad at his 
usual early hour making his customary 
rounds. On passing near the husking-place, 
he glanced at the trap, and saw that it was 
closed. 

‘‘Gosh! She’s sprung,” he exclaimed, 
and stopped to examine it. ‘‘ Somethin’ in 
it, too.” 

So he went back to the house and 
shouted under the chamber-window to 
Johnny: 

“Hi! boy! Somethin’ in yer trap!” 

In a few seconds Johnny appeared, in an- 
swer to the call, half-dressed, adjusting his 
clothes and fastening buttonsfas he capered 
in triumph around Job. 

‘*T told you so! I knew I should catch 
something!” he repeated. 

As he approached the trap he grew silent, 
overwhelmed with the greatness of his ex- 
pectations. Job cautiously raised the cover 
far enough to look in, and announced: 

‘*A young chipmunk! Fetch on that 
cage.” 

Johnny quickly produced the cage, which 
he had cleaned the evening before, and the 
squirrel was carefully removed to it and 
securely fastened in. 

‘‘ There, ye’ve got himsafe and sound,” 
said Job; ‘‘and the fust Sime tryin’, tu. 
But I wish now ye’d ketched a bigger one. 
This is such a miser’ble little thing ’t ain’t 
wuth a-tamin’.” 

‘“‘ Well, I think he is, and I’m glad I 
caught him,” replied Johuny. ‘‘And I 
want to see him eat right off; for he must 
be awful hungry, shut up here all night.” 

‘* He’s skeered to death at ye,” said Job. 
‘*He won’t eat nothin’ while ye’r watchin’ 
him. Don’t ye stand over him every 
minute. Putin some sweet apple and then 
leave him.” 

“I just want to see him take up one 
piece in his little paw,” replied Johnny. 
‘‘And then T’ll go away from him. 
There!” he exclaimed, addressing the 
squirrel, ‘‘ that’s a better place for a home 
than an old tree in a dismal swamp. Isn’t 
it, Job?” 

‘‘Make him believe it, if ye can,” said 
Job, as he went into the barn, to begin his 
morning’s work. 

Johnny remained, offering apples and 
other dainties to his new pet, which it 
could not be persuaded to taste. At length, 
on being called to breakfast, he left, but 
with much reluctance, first turning the 
cage so that the sun might shine in, and 
make it seem a very cheerful and attractive 
place. 

No sooner was he out of sight than 
young Chipmunk began to make frantic 
efforts to escape. He tried every opening 
between the wires over and over, in rapid 
succession; till, finally, with considerable 
hard pushing, he succeeded in forcing his 
way through. He was very hungry, his 
legs were stiff, his sides were sore; but 
these were slight grievances, with liberty 
and home ahead. With rushand bound he 
cleared walls and fences, rocks and bushes, 
and quickly reached the familiar old tree 
and sprang into the midst of his sorrowing 
family. They were still sitting around their 
breakfast; for they had risen late and had 
no courage to resume their usual labors. 
But how suddenly their mourning was 
turned to joy, and with what lively speed 
they spread a new meal of the best their 
stores contained. Their largest nuts and 
choicest corn were brought out. Nothing 
was too valuable to be used in celebrating 
this great and happy event. Young Chip- 
munk related the story of his capture and 
escape with much animation and some 
pride; which, however, did not impose on 
the good sense of his mother, and she said, 
with a serious countenance: ‘‘If you had 
been more careful and steady, this need not 
have happened. It has caused us all much 
suffering, and I hope it will teach you never 
to run into unnecessary danger again. And 
now, children, you may go and play out- 
side, while I sweep and dust the house. 
I suppose,” she remarked to her husband, 
‘* that everybody in the neighborhood has 
heard of it by this time, and they will want 
to call and talk it over.’’ 

And, indeed, they soon began to arrive, 
till all the relations and friends of the 
family were assembled; so there was a deal 
of talking to be done. Nuts and apples 
were passed around, which put the whole 
company into excellent spirits, so that it was { 
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quite a festive occasion. Atalater and more 
fashionable hour a few of the Gray ladies 
called; but they sat up so very straight, 
with their hands drooping languidly before 
them and their tails waving over their heads 
like great ostrich plumes, that little Mrs. 
Chipmunk could not help feeling rather 
abashed, and experienced a sense of relief 
when they rose to go. 

Thus the day that dawned so gloomily 
became a season of feasting and rejoicing, 
and was long held in grateful recollection 
by every member of the Chipmunk family. 
But the event that gave them so much 
pleasure occasioned a bitter disappointment 
to Johnny. He believed his captive to be 
securely placed where escape would be im- 
possible, and he was delighted at the pros- 
pect of having it for a plaything. He hur- 
ried through his breakfast with the utmost 
speed, quite forgetting to touch his cup of 
milk, and ran back to the cage with a lump 
of Grandma’s best sugar. But when, ina 
short time after, Grandpa and Job were on 
their way to the corn-heap, to commence 
husking, they met Johnny, crying out, 
through loud sobs: ‘‘ He’s gone! Got out 
between the wires.” 

‘Sho! Sho!” said Grandpa. ‘‘ Don’t 
cry about it. Goto work and catch an- 
other. Squirrels are as thick as hops.” 

“Yis,” said Job. ‘‘Set the trap and 
ketch a bigger one. I wouldn’t kept this, 
nohow.” 

“Well,” exclaimed Johnny, wiping his: 
eyes, ‘‘I know one thing: he had to squeeze: 
up pretty hard to get out. He left some 
fur on the wires, and I don’t care if he 
cracked his ribs. Might have staid where: 
he was.” : 

‘*Mebby he’ll wish hisself back next win- 
ter, when he can’t find much to eat,” re- 
marked Job, by way of offering further 
consolation. ‘‘’Tis curis, and no mis- 
take,” he added, ‘‘ what a small place crit- 
ters will go through sometimes when they 
want to git out. There’s that yearlin’ 
heifer this morning crowded through a 
gap in the fence not much wider’n my 
hand; and I had to take down a whole jint 
tu git her back agin.” 

Johnny now made another bargain with 
Grandpa—to husk all the forenoon, if he 
might go on horseback to the village in the 
afternoon to get the weekly paper. After 
getting this satisfactorily arranged, he 
went to work with renewed energy, and 
husked a good many ears, with Job’s 
assistance in breaking off the large stalks. 
In the afternoon he rode to the post-office, 
mounted on the old team-horse, and re- 
turned in safety, notwithstanding Grand- 
ma’s feeling in her bones that something 
dreadful would happen to him before he 
came back. At night the trap was again 
set, and Johnny went to bed in great glee, 
confidentially remarking to Job: ‘‘I shall 
set it every night till I catch something too 
large to go between the wires of that cage.” 

The following morning Job found the 
trap sprung, as before; and once more 
called Johnny to witness the opening. 

“IT do hope,” said he, in a solemn whis- 
per, as Job was trying to get a glimpse of 
the inside, ‘“‘that tis one of the big gray 
ones.” 

“Wal, ye’ve got yer wish this time,” 
Job exclaimed, with a loud laugh, lifting 
the cover of thetrap. As he did so, with 
a terrible rush and scramble and a mourn- 
ful, prolonged ‘‘meeow,” out came the 
gray cat. She made flying leaps, in wild 
excitement and fear, anxious to reach a 
safe hiding-place, and was soon out of 
sight. Her sudden and disorderly appear- 
ance gave Johnny such a shock that he fell 
backward among the husks, where he 
lay for a minute, sprawling and laughing. 

‘* Look a-there!” said Job. She’s gone 
for the swamp like a streak of lightnin’, 
Guess she’ll be ashamed of this.” 

“‘Confound that cat!” said Johnny. 
What did she go into my trap for?” 

‘‘She comes here every night to watch 
for mice,” said Job. ‘‘ And mebby she 
thought ye’d put this box here for her to 
sleep in.” 

‘‘She’d no business in there,” answered 
Johnny, with indignation, as he rose to his 
feet. ‘‘ And why didn’t she keep still after 
she gotin? See! She’s torn the inside all 
to pieces, whisking about so.” 

‘‘Sure enough,” said Job. ‘‘She’s noth- 
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next rainy day that comes I’ll fix her-all up 

or ye, better’n she was afore. And the 
next time ye’r here, no danger but what 
ye'll ketch somethin’ or other.” 

This assurance comforted Johnny great- 
ly; and, besides, this last disappointment 
was attended with such comic results that 
he could not possibly shed a tear. 

During the remainder of his stay Job 
had so many jokes about ‘‘that big gray 
squirrel that knocked ye over” that he told 
Grandma: ‘‘ There was about as much fun 
in it, after all, as if he had caught some- 
thing real nice.” 








Selections. 


IS SELFISHNESS POLICY? 





{*‘Our duty at this critical moment is to maintain 
the Empire of England’’.—Speech of MR. DISRAELI, 
August 1ith, 1876.) 


ENGLAND speaks and Europe listens. What 
doth England say ? 

From the very shrine of Freedom comes a 
voice to-day— 

Comes a voice from Christian England, bids 
them spare or slay. 

Is is death, or is it life? What doth England 
say? 





‘‘ Shall a brother help a brother, if the waves 
run high ? 
Shall a nation save a nation, if it lose thereby ? 
Keep the peace, endure oppression, trade and 
gather pelf. 
England’s mission (hear it, Heaven!) is to 
save herself.”’ 


Hath he said and shall the world say ‘ This 
is England's choice ”’ ? 

Nay; but thisis the supplanter, this is Jacob’s 
voice. 


Shall he rob us of our birthright, right to free 
the slave, 

Right to comfort the afflicted, right to hear 
and save ? 


. Shall the Danube hurry seaward red with 

Christian blood, 

Outraged maids and ripped-up mothers roll- 
ing down the flood ? 

Shall the savage lust of Islam hold its revel 
there 

And the putrid breath of corpses lade the 
sluggish air? 


Oh! for Milton’s rolling thunder, Cromwell’s 
fiery zeal for God ! 

Then should England rise to vengeance, 
tread the path that once she trod. 

Once again for sacred Freedom should her 
hosts go forth to fight, 

And the battle cry of England should be: 
‘God defend the right !”’ 

—Spectator. 


A LAMA’S QUESTIONS ABOUT 
CHRISTIANITY. 


Wuart follows is not a composition, but 
an attempt at a report of a conversation 
which really took place. As far as prac- 
ticable, the exact order of the conversation 
has been preserved and the English trans- 
lation represents the original Mongolian as 
exactly as possible. 

It is not claimed that the answers of the 
Christian are the best that could have been 
made; but it was necessary that, such as 
they are, they should be faithfully stated, 
in order that the feeling and ideas and mode 
of reasoning of the lama might be brought 
out clearly. 

Theonly liberty that has been taken with 
the narrative is the omission of various in- 
cidents that took place in the shape of in- 
terruptions. A servant would come in and 
report something about the cows; another 
would suddenly be sent on some errand 
connected with the horse-drove; some one 
else would fill a cup or set down a tea-pot 
awkwardly, and get a reproof for it; the 
cook would enter and suggest the prepara- 
tion of breakfast; a lama visitor would re- 
mark on the material of which the foreign 
coat and shoes were made; and these inter- 
ruptions would occur sometimes in the 
most awkward way, at the most serious and 
earnest points of the debate. But wher- 
ever the debate was interrupted there it 
remained; and as soon as the interruption 
was over the discussion was resumed, on 
the one side or the other, at the point where 
it had been left off. 

One thing must not be forgotten. This is 
not afair sample of everyday conversations 
with the Mongol lamas. Nothing could be 
further from the truth than to suppose that 
the preacher of Christ among the Mongols 
frequently meets such men and holds such 
discussions as this here recorded. There 
are two or three such men in the country, 
and in the course of a year two or three 
such discussions may take place. But it 
would be a great mistake to suppose tnat 
either such conversations or lamas were 
common. 

The object in reporting the debate is to 
show the attitude that a lama, highly edu- 
cated in his own religion and possessing 
superior general intelligence, assumes when 
well informed of the principal doctrines of 
Christianity. 

Lama.—W hat is that you were reading? 

Christian.—The Bible, Oursacred book. 

LI.—What is the use of reading that? 
Have you not learnt it all off by heart? 

Ch,—Christians are familiar with all that 
the Bible contains; but do not learn it off 
by heart as lamas learn their noms. It is a | 








custom, too, with us, to read a portion 


every day, that we may the better remem- 
ber the things that concern our souls. It is 
especially good to read a piece in the morn- 
ing. It may, perhaps, remain in our mind 
and we may think of it during the day. 

L.—Will you not tell me the meaning of 
what youread? It being in your language, 
I, of course, did not understand it. 

h.—I was reading about the resurrec- 
tion of Jesus. We like to think of Jesus 
as living now and everywhere with us. 

L.—In reality, how many Jesuses are 
there? 

Ch.—One. 

I.—One? Why, you go north, and Jesus 
is with you; your companion here goes 
south, and Jesus is with him. You say 
Jesus is in Peking, in your native country, 
in fact, everywhere. How many, then, 
are there of this Jesus of yours? 

Ch.—One. Only one. No more. 

I.—How in all the world can that be? 
Ove person? Can one person be every- 
where? 

Ch.—One MAN could not; but Jesus can 
be everywhere and still be only one. 

I.—How can that be? 

Ch.—Ha! that lcan’t explain. I do not 
know How it can be. I only believe that it 
1s. How it is I do not know. 

L.—This Jesus of yours! Can a man be- 
come Jesus? 

Ch.—Certainly not. We Christians hope 
to be with him in Heaven, and be happy 
and enjoy ourselves, and have all that is 
desirable; but we cannot become Him. I 
cannot become’ you; you cannot become 
me; nor can any one become Jesus. 

L.—Oh! just so. Well, but cannot peo- 
ple attain to the same rank of being with 
Jesus? 

Ch.—Certainly not. He is Creator; we 
are created. He created all things—us 
among the rest; and, though we are to be 
treated as if we were his equals—as his 
equals—we can never attain to his rank. 
He must always be higher than we. He 
existed always. We did not; but were cre- 
ated by him. 

I.—HE existed always, did he? Well, so 
did we, too. 

Ch.—No; we did not. You are’thirty or 
forty years old. You have not existed 
more than these thirty or forty years. 

E.—Oh! you seem to consider men to be 
of the same nature as arace of people de- 
scribed in our sacred books. Their souls 
exist like the flame of a candle. You light 
a candle, there is the flame; you blow it 
out, and it isnot. These men’s souls, in the 
same way, exist for the little time that they 
are; then cease and be nomore. You make 
out the souls of men to be like this, do you? 

Ch.—By no means. Christians hold that 
men’s souls begin to exist with their present 
lives; but do not cease to exist when they 


(their bodies) die. They believe that they 
exist to all eternity. 
I.—Ah! Here, then, Christianity and 


Buddhism widely diverge. 

Ch.—Just so. And this it is which 
makes this life so important. You Budd- 
hists bold that a man has numberless lives 
in the future; so that, if he does not make 
the best of this, though he will suffer for 
it, his case is not finished—he has another 
chance, and may do well enough, after all. 
Christianity teaches that there is no such 
thing as being born into the world again; 
that a man’s eternal future state depends all 
on this, here, now, present, one life. 
Hence it is that we are so anxious that men 
should pray to Jesus. If they do, it se- 
cures their eternal well-being. 

L.—Well, now, no end of people who 
know about Jesus donot prayto him. You 
yourself say so. How about them, then? 

Ch.—Aye. That’sjust it. There’s noth- 
ing for them but eternal woe. 

L.—Now, then, God makes all these 
souls—your Christianity says, these souls 
that go to Hell, these souls which he knows 
beforehand will go to Hell. How, then, in 
the face of all this, can you make out that 
God is good? 

Ch.—You have asked a question that is 
often discussed in Christian lands; and the 
only answer I can give is that I cannot 
make it out at all. I believe and know that 
God is good; but I cannot explain how 
goodness is consistent with creating souls 
who are known beforehand to be about to 
go to nothing but misery. From the Bible 
I know that God is good; but I do not know 
how to reconcile goodness with, as you 
say, creating souls that have nothing but 
misery before them. I do not know. 

£.—Is it lawful for Christians to hate? 
Suppose two Christians quarrel, how then? 
Can they both go to Heaven? Is there hate 
in Heaven? 

Oh.—No. There is no hate there. If 
two Christians quarrel, they, if proper 
Christians, go and make it up and are good 
friends again and do not hate. It is not 
lawful to hate even those who wrong us. 

I.—To go back to the old question: How 
does God regard those souls who go to 
suffering? Does it make him uneasy? 
Does it cause him grief? 

Ch.—He dislikes it decidedly and grieves 
“~~ — Po 

1.—Then is not perfectly happy? 

Ch.—Yes, he is. ip iat 

L.—How can that be, when he has grief? 

Ch.—1 do not know. The Bible does 
not explain that. 

f.—Do any of your learned men at 
home know about our sacred books and re- 
ligion? It is a pity that they do not, 





Ch.—Buddhism they know, and théy are 
well acquainted with the rise of Buddhism 
in India. 

.—Ah! that is all very well. But India 
has gone all astray and got corrupted in 
endless ways. Our religion is different 
from any there. If your learned men 
would only study our books and religion, 
they would know what discussions we have 
on such questions as this: ‘‘ Does Borhan 
grieve?” Suppose some of your own 
friends go to Hell, and you go to Heaven. 
Would vou know of it? 

Ch.—Yes, 

L.—And could you know of it without 
grief? 

Ch.—No. 

I.—And so you would not be perfectly 
happy in Heaven? 

Ch.—Yes, I should be quite happy in 
Heaven. 

I.—How can that be? 

Ch.—How it can beT do not know. 

[.—Suppose a manis a good Christian 
for a while, then goes offand is bad. How 
then? 

Ch.—Tf he repents and prays to Jesus, 
Jesus will again receive him, as a good 
father would restore a repentant prodigal. 

[.—And if he does not repent? How 
then? 

Ch.—Then there is nothing for him but 
suffering. 

L.—What was that Isaw you writing a 
few minutes ago? 

Ch.—A note to my wife. 

[I,—Ah! you saw your wife yesterday 
and send her a letter today. Strange that, 
is it not? 

Ch.—Not a bit. Istart from here on a 
journey; my companion goes back to where 
my wife is, and she would think me not 
much of a husband if I did not send her a 
parting word bv this opportunity. 

L. (Laughing).—Our Mongols do not do 
like that, 

Ch,—Your Mongols marry to have chil- 
dren, and think nothing of divorcing their 
wives if they are barren. To serve them 
and to bear children is about all they want 
of their wives. Christians, on the other 
hand—proper Christians—marry only whom 
thev love. Love isa thing your Mongols 
seldom or never take into consideration in 
arranging for a marriage, and they know 
nothing of the heart-and-soul love that sub- 
sists between properly-married Christians. 

L.—Well, now, supposing of wife and 
husband one gees to Heaven and one to 
Hell, would the one in Heaven not grieve? 

Ch.—Certainlv he (or she) would. 

[.—And be quite happy? 

Ch.—Yes. 

I.—How could it be? 

Ch.—1I do not know. 

L.—In Heaven will husband and wife 
recognize each other? 

Ch.—Yes. 

I..—And live together? 
Ch.—Not as on earth. 
giving in marriage there. 
I —Then what exactly is the relation 

bet seen hushand and wife in Heaven? 

Ch.—I cannot exactly say. I do not 
quite know. 

£L.—You do not know. You do not 
know. You do not know. You always 
come to that and stop. What is your 
sacred book good for, if it does not go to 
the hottom of everything and make it 
plain? 

Ch.—Now you have asked a question I can 
answer. What is our Bible good for? you 
ask. Listen and I will tell you. It tells 
us of man’s origin and whither he goes. It 
tells that there are two destinations, a very 
happy place and a very miserable one; and 
it tells us also how to avoid the miserable 
one and get to the happy one. Tt is, in 
fact, pretty much like a road-book. Now, a 
road-book tells about the towns and vil- 
lages, the hills and passes, the rivers and 
bridges, the roads and inns, the waters and 
wells—in short, all that the traveler wants 
to know on the read. In the same way 
the Bible contains traveling directions for 
the road to Heaven and does not discuss 
matters that do not concern the safety and 
progress of the traveler. Your Buddhist 
noms may attempt to exhaust such sub- 
jects as geography, astronomy, and med- 
icine, and other things difficult and deep. 
Our Bible gives plain directions for going 
to Heaven. Suppose, Zama, you are two 
or three thousand miles from Peking, and 
you get a road-book for the way, you are 
content if it gives you plain and full direc- 
tions for the road. There may be hundreds 
of things about Peking that you cannot 
quite understand from the scanty references 
made to them in the guide-book; but you 
want to get to Peking—so you don’t trouble 
yourself about the mysteries of the city, 
but study your directions and go on. When 
you get there, you may discover all you 
want to know. So our Bible shows the 
way to Heaven. We have full directions 
what todo and what to avoid. The mys 
teries we shall see to the bottom of when 
we get there. What we have got todo now 
is to follow‘our traveling directions. 


L.—Well, but suppose a Mongol, an utter 
stranger, gets to Pekin, and knows nothing 
of the city, can speak nothing of the lan- 
guage, and has no friends to take care of 
him, would not he be in a bad case? 

Ch.—Yes, he would. But when a man 

ts to Heaven Jesus is there to receive 

im, and he is taken care of, and every- 
thing is made nice and comfortable and 


No marrying or 
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happy for him, and everybody there is his 
friend, and he has nothing but happiness, 
This is the advantage of praying to Jesus, 

ZL, (turning to an old. lama, who had 
come in meanwhile).—You see we have been 
having a regular debate, like one of our 
own temple discussions. Not only we 
lamas; but they too. These Christians can 
take a turn at this sort of thing. 

Old Lama.—Yes? How far is their coun- 
try from here?—The Chinese Recorder. 





THE PAWNBROKING BUSINESS. 


Ir appears from the last census that 
there were in 1870 only 384 pawnbrokers in 
the United States; but the actual number 
must be considerably greater. In New 
York there are eighty licensed pawnbro- 
kers, who must be American citizens, must 
have resided in the city one year, and have 
paid $50 license and given bonds of $1,000 
before they were accorded the privilege of 
conducting their business. There are no 
doubt many unlicensed pawnbrokers and 
jewelers and others who do a money-lend- 
ing business sub rosa. Certainly, many 
persons engaged in the business are averse 
to having their occupation known. Pawn- 
broking has of late years been considered 
somewhat disreputable, notwithstanding 
that the first pfiawnbrokers were Italian 
merchants from Lombardy, of high stand- 
ing in their own country, and had noble 
and royal customers. Edward I, of En- 
gland, pawned the customs of his kingdom 
tor a heavy loan, and Edward III and 
Richard II pledged the crown jewels. In 
the sixteenth century the descendants of 
the Lombard pawnbrokers had become so 
overbearing and extortionate that they 
were expelled from France and England, 
and laws were enacted to deliver the poor 
from their extortions. Members of the 
famous Medici family were foremost 
among the money-lenders of the middle 
ages, 

The pawnbrokers of the present day are 
no better than their predecessors, from 
whom they have inherited their cruel greed, 
as they maintain the trade-sign of three 
gold balls, derived from the armorial bear- 
ings of the ancient corporation of Lombards. 
But the recent enactments in regard to 
usury have somewhat curtailed the profits 
of the business. In thirty-three states and 
territories the regular rate of interest 
varies from six to twelve per cent. In 
California, Florida, Maine, Montana, Ne- 
vada, New Mexico, Rhode Island, South 
Carolina, Texas, Utah, Washington, and 
Wyoming all usury laws have been abol- 
isbed and any rate of interest agreed upon 
may be collected. New York has the 
most stringent me laws. The maximum 
rate of interest is fixed at seven per cent. 
and violations of the law are made misde- 
meanors, punishable by fine, imprisonment, 
and forfeiture of the principal. Neverthe- 
less, exorbitant interest is invariably col- 
lected by roundabout methods, contrived 
successfully to evade thelaw. The brokers 
charge for the ticket, charge for registering, 
charge for storage—anything, to swell their 
profits. ; 

The pawnbrokers of New York do busi- 
ness chiefly on the Bowery, Third and 
Sixth Avenues, and on the side streets be- 
tween Bleecker and Fourteenth. They are 
most numerous in the poorest districts. 
There are no less than six of them in three 
blocks near the beginning of Sixth Avenue. 
Just now business islively withthem. The 
prevalent depression in aJl trades and in- 
dustries has reduced so many hitherto well- 
to-do people to absolute want that the 
pawn-shops are overstocked with wearing 
apparel and household goods of all kinds, 
pledged, not unfrequently, to procure a 
much-needed loaf of bread. The conse- 
quence is that the brokers are offering very 
limited loans, and many of them will not 
take in anything but jewelry. which is 
always marketable and which, as it is 
seldom redeemed, is a source of much gain 
to them. 

The articles most frequently pawned are 
watches and rings, on which the money- 
lenders usually advance from one-half to 
two-thirds of their value. Clothing is taken 
in pledge only at the lower class of pawn- 
shops, and unless it is new or almost new 
very little money can be raised on it. All 
pledges are kept for one year, and at the 
end of that time those left unredeemed be- 
come the property of the broker, whose 
chief profit comes from this branch of his 
trade. It frequently happens that stolen 
goods are pawned by thieves or their 
agents, and pawnbrokers are consequently 
subject to constant visits by the police, in 
search of lost property. Nearly all of the 
so-called diamond brokers on Broadw: 
and side streets are pawnbrokers, who s@f- 
reptitiously buy all sorts of property, and 
advance money on all classes of valuables, 
‘‘and no questions asked.” They are 
under strict: police surveillance. The re- 
quirement by law that every person offer- 
ing an article in pledge shall give his or 
her name and address is practically useless, 
as about eighty-four per cent. of people so 
pledging give assumed names and false 
addresses. 4 

The scenes and incidents of pawnbrokers 
shops have been so often and so graphically 
described, notably by Mr. Dickens, in his 

Boz sketches, that it is not neces to 





treat of them here. As a. rule, the shops 
are well kept and orderly, and whatever 
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grief or trouble may penetrate there does 
not disturb the peace. The sight of men 
pledging their tools and women their house- 
hold utensils for money wherewith to buy 
intoxicating drinks, which is so™terribly 
common in England, is happily rare among 
us. On the other hand, people of very fair 
social position, who in England would not 
dare enter a pawn-shop, frequent such 
places here whenever the necessity arises. 

Professional gamblers are, perhaps, the 
pawnbrokers’ best customers. They gen- 
erally wear an abundance of jewelery, and 
when bad luck sets in they part with their 
baubles one by one to raise the means to 
‘get square” again. A large number of 
wedding-rings are pawned every year, and 
more of them are redeemed than of any 
other kind of jewelry. The wedding-ring 
is usually the last trinket with which a 
woman will part, and if it goes ’tis proba- 
bly to restore a dying child to life or to 
feed a famishing family. Somany watches 
have been pawned of late that the brokers 
will now advance on them only the value of 
the metal, unless the watch be of a celebrated 
make. The consequence of this is that 
watches are cheaper than ever and can be 
bought in running order as low as $2. _ It 
is very common for people to take imitation 
gold to the pawnbrokers’, in the hope that 
it may pass for genuine; but the hope is 
always delusive. The money-lender is too 
much an adept at getting the better of 
others ever to allow any one to get the bet- 
terof him. He is always provided with a 
bottle of strong acid and a pair of scales, 
and can tell toa fraction the exact value 
of every piece of metal offered to him. 

Pawnbrokers, more than any other class 
of men except sheriffs’ officers, profit by 
the misfortunes of their neighbors. As 
one of them said the other day to the 
writer: ‘‘ Hard times or good times don’t 
make no matter of difference to us. There 
is always folks wanting money and ready 
to get it the best way they can.”—Macca- 
BEvs, in ‘‘ Illustrated Weekly.” 





THE SEVEN-NIGHTS’ WATCH. 
NORTH-COUNTRY SUPERSTITION. 


Nay, don’t turn the key, not yet, not yet; five 
nights haven’t passed and gone 

Since we laid the green sods straight and meet, 
to wait for the cold gray stone. 

See, his pipe still lies on the mantel where the 
old arm-chair is set ; 

The knife is left in the half-carved stick—don’t 
turn the door-key yet. 





How it rains! It must be dree an’ all where the 
wet wind sweeps the brow, 

And its dry and warm by the hearthstone; 
don’t steek the lintel now. 

Fling a fir-log on the ingle ; he was used to love 
the light 

That shone ‘haste thee” through the darkness, 
when he was abroad at night. 


Thieves? Nay, they scarce come up our way, 
and there’s none so much to steal— 

Just the bread-loaf in the cupboard and the 
hank on the spinning-wheel ; 

And I’d rather lose the all I have, aye, the 
burial-fee on the shelf, 

Than think of him barred out from home, out 
in the cold by himself. 


Whisht! Was not yon a footstep in the path out 
there by the byre ? 

Whisht ? I know how boards can creak. I say, 
pile sticxs on the fire. 

The wind sighs over the upland, just like a 
parting soul. 

Get to bed with youall. I'll stay and keep my 
watch by the gathering coal. 


For all he grew so wild and strange, my one 
son loved his mother. 

Mayhap he’d come to me, when scarce he’d 
show himself to another. 

When the drink was out he was always kind; 
and e’en when he had a drop 

Ile was mild to me. Don’t turn the key! For 
seven nights here I stop. 


I bore him, kept him, and loved him. What- 
ever else might come, 

He knew, while his mother held the door, was 
always his welcome home. 

You may stare an’ laugh an’ it please you; but 
oh! a glint of him 

Were just a sparkle of Heaven to the eyes that 
are waxing dim. 


And I know, should he meet his father up there 
in the rest and joy, F 

He’ll say: “A couple of nights are left. 
Thou’st need to cheer her, my boy.” 

So leave the key and fetch the logs, till the 
mourner’s week is done. 

I tell thee I’ll watch, lest [ miss in sleep a last 
smile from my son. 

—All the Year Round, 


HOW INDIANS FISH FOR SALMON. 


WHILE on the headwaters of the Sacra- 
mento River, last year, I had several oppor- 
tunities of seeing the Indians catch the 
salmon, which serves them for food during 
the winter and, in fact, during the whole 
year. The Indians, not being subject to 
the prohibition of the game laws, are al- 
lowed to take game at any season of the 
year, and they take the salmon when they 
arein the river to spawn, at which time 
they come in immense numbers. The In- 
dians take them by means of spears, one of 
which | measured, and found it only a few 
inches short of twenty-five feet in length, 
and the modus operandi is as follows: 

The Sacramento near its head is very 
swift, and in its passage across different 
ledges of various degrees of softness it ex- 
Cavates large pools or holes in its bed, eacti 
having a small fall at its head and a rapid 








beyond. The water in these holes, which 
are often very large, is comparative- 
ly still, and they make welcome resting- 
places for the tired salmon, before they 
attempt the passage of the rapid above. 
They collect in them in great numbers. The 
water is beautifully cold and clear and the 
fish can be seen crowded together on the 
bottom. The Indians repair to one of these 
holes, to the number of twenty or more; 
and a fine picture they make as they stand 
in position to strike when the word is given 
—nearly naked, with their brown skin shin- 
ing and eyes glittering in anticipation of 
the sport. Some station themselves at the 
rapids above and below the hole; others 
wade out to an isolated rock or a log pro- 
jecting into the stream. All hold their 
spears in readiness, and at a grunt from 
the leader they commence business. At 
the first onslaught all generally manage to 
secure a fish, which is detached from 
the spear and thrown on the _ bank, 
the spears, by the way, having barbs of 
steel, which become detached from the 
stock when they enter the fish and, being 
attached to the sbaft by cords, turn flat 
against the fish’s side and make escape im- 
possible when the salmon is pierced 
through. The Indians proceed silently 
with their work and secure a great many 
fish before they escape from the hole. 
Sometimes three or four hundred are thus 
speared out of one pool. They are very 
cautious about making their preparations, 
so as not to frighten the fish till all are 
ready, and then to confuse them by a sud- 
den onslaught. The fish are split open and 
dried in the sun on the bushes, which pre- 
sent a curious appearance, all hung with 
the bright red flesh. They are then slight- 
ly smoked, and reduced to small flakes, and 
laid away for future use. The roes also 
of the ‘‘ mahalies,” as they call the females, 
are carefully saved and dried, and are con- 
sidered a great delicacy by the Indians; but 
I never heard of white men eating them, 
although I should think that, if cooked 
while fresh, they would be quite palatable. 

The trout-fishing of this region was also 
said by some English lords who were fish- 
ing there to be superior to anything they 
had ever seen, each fly on a flight of six 
being taken in one lake as soon as they 
touched the water. And these are not lake 
trout, mind you; but brook trout or, rather, 
river trout, who enter the lake through a 
stream connected with the river. The Dolly 
Varden trout, as it is called, on account of 
the large red spots along its sides, is also 
found in the McCloud River, but I believe 
in no other stream. This fish has been 
until lately unknown to all but the old 
hunters of the region, and is certainly the 
gamest fish I ever saw, salmon not excepted. 
It weighs from four to eight pounds, and 
when hooked takes the hook between its 
teeth, like a horse seizing the bit, and makes 
a rush of sometimes eighty yards in a 
straight course, continuing these spurts 
until exhausted. They seem to be all of 
large size and are inclined to be cannibalis- 
tie.—Forest and Stream. 





PARIS MARKET-WOMEN. 


‘‘SPIRIDION” writes from Paris to the 
Boston Saturday Evening Gazette: ‘‘ The 
women of the Great Markets were a power- 
ful corporation before the Revolution. 
They asserted a right to be sovereign in the 
Great Markets and refused to allow their 
husbands to be anything elst than their 
docile servants. As the majority of these 
women were cast in herculean mold, they 
had means of enforcing obedience. They 
still count in the elements of Paris life 
and Napoleon IIf always was at pains to 
flatter them. They are, with scarcely an 
exception, devoted Bonapartists, and_bit- 
terly lament the Imperial day when, as 
one of them recently said to me, ‘gold 
Napoleons were more common in the Great 
Markets than silver frances are now.’ No- 
where was the prosperity of the Imperial 
days more felt than in the Great Markets. 
All the idlers of the world flocked to Paris; 
they came here to eat: there was nothing 
too good for them; and the Great Markets 
supplied their wants. The police have al- 
ways: exercised vigilant supervision over 
the women of the Great Markets, and have 
even tried to bridle their tongues. A wan- 
ton effort, as you may suppose; for even 
nowadays one may, at any hour of the day, 
hear the whole vocabulary of vituperation 
mouthed on somebody (chiefly women wear- 
ing bonnets. Servants wear caps here) who 
had abused the right to Jew the price asked 
for merchandise. Here is a curious record 
of police proceedings in the olden time: 
‘28th <Aug., 1608. Dame Ladoucette 
(Eggs, Butter, and Cheeses), Stall No. 7, has 
been sentenced to a fine of 80 francs and 
to have her stall closed during thirty days, 
for having dared- to say publicly that His 
Majesty the King Henry IV ought to have 
children by no woman other than the 
Queen.’ Dame Ladoucette took this sen- 
tence grievously to heart. Itwas printed 
and. posted on her stall, which remained 
unoccupied. Shede ed to appeal to 
the Queen, had her petition handsomely 
written, and sent it to Her Majesty in a 
bosegay of heliotropes, a flower of which 
Marie de Medici was passionately fond. 
In the petition Dame Ladoucette prayed: 
‘Isaid that my lord the King, albeit at 
heart an excellent fellow, got too excited 
at sight of petticoats other than yours, and 

> 








that it was wrong in him (having such a 
lovely wife and such a buxom Queen, 
every way fit to give him little princes) to 
be hanging around mistresses with great 
lords.’ Marie ce Medici was delighted by 
this petition and she instantly gave orders 
for Dame Ladoucette’s pardon and ap- 
pointed her the Queen’s purveyor. Dame 
Ladoucette at once reopened her stall, and 
had painted on it: ‘Dame Ladoucette, 
Purveyor to Queen Marie de Medici 
(Eggs, Butter, Cheeses),’ ” 





Stens.—A- mender of old umbrellas has 
a signboard reading: ‘‘ This is the cele- 
brated umbrella hospital, where broken 
bones are set without pain or use of chloro- 
form. No incurable cases sent out. Inva- 
lids called for and sent home sound.” A 
Broadway dealer in ‘‘ Gents’ Furnishing 
Goods ” sells “‘ Patent Irrepressible Shirts,” 
and a Brooklyn dealer in head-coverings 
calls himself a ‘‘ Practical and Classical 
Hatter.” A Fourth-Avenue hosier deals 
in ‘‘perfect gentlemen’s outfits.” An 
Hast-Broadway livery stable is described 
by its proprietor as ‘‘ Hotel de Horse.” 
‘* Crosbie’s Country Pork, established 1856,” 
is sold on Ninth Avenue; and ‘‘ Ladies’ 
Lunch with polite attendants ” is to be had 
at a moderate price on Fourteenth Street. 
On South Fifth Avenue hangs a sign which 
reads: ‘‘Washing, Whitewashing, and 
Going Out To days Work done In the Back 
Room,” and on Center Street is a sign-board 
bearing the inscription ‘‘Calsoming & 
Wall Coloring Boilers, Grates & Furnesses 
Set, Ovens Built, Sewers, and Drains put 
in Curbs Gutters & Repairing. All branches 
promptly attended to.” A Chatham Street 
shirt store is known as ‘“‘Society for the 
Encouragement of Wearing Clean Shirts,” 
anda sign on Fiftieth Street near Ninth 
Avenue reads ‘‘ Kindling Wood Yard Fur- 
niture removed with Care.” A Brooklyn 
express-wagon, apparently owned by a dis- 
ciple of Josh Billings, has this inscription: 
* Orl Kines of horling Dun.” ‘‘ Fancy 
Goods, Law blanks & fishing tackle” are 
sold ata store in Hoboken. ‘Mrs. Captain 
McOoy, teacher of practical navigation,” 
resides on Madison Street. 








Children’s Lives Saved for 50 Cents.—Every 
case of Croup can be cured when first taken by Dr. 


TOBIAS’S VENETIAN LINIMENT, warranted for 29 
ears and never a bottle returned. It also cures 
iarrhoea, Dysentery, Colic, Sore Throat, Cuts, 

Burns, and Externa! Pains. Sold by the Druggists. 

Depot, 10 Park Place, New York. 


t2@™ Great Cough Remedy. Dr. Tobias’s Pulmonic 
Life Syrup. 


F. Krutina 


OFFERS HIS LARGE AND ELEGANT STOCK OF 


FURNITURE, 


OF THE LATEST DESIGNS, 
---EASTLAKE STYLE--- 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


WAREROOMS AND MANUFACTORY 


96 AND 98 EAST HOUSTON ST. 
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}RY, SCROLL SAWS. LATHES, 
CIRCULAR SAWS, Erc. 

m The only foot-power machinery 
, without crank or dead centers. 
4 $1,500 to $2,000 per year made using 

these machines. 

Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 
ROCKFORD, Wiacten» County 
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Do Your Own Printing! 
Press for cards, labels, envelopes, etc, 
Larger sizes for larger work. 
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ing, save money and increase e. Pleasure and 
P = profitin Amateur Printing. The Girls or 
rimftimg Boys" great fun and make money fast at 
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sy Well as Ever.” 


Mr. N. Shiverick, in charge of the adverti de- 
artment of THE INDEPENDENT, writes that né was 
or many years a great sufferer from relaxation of 
the abdominal belt, producing great pain and weak- 
ness across the bowels, so as to render him unable to 
lift the smallest weight or to walk much, and@ ob- 
tained no relief until be used the Collins Voltaic 
Electric Plaster. Had pertane worn all other 
pm without benefit. Believes himself as well 
For pain, soreness, weakness, strains, and sprains 
Colltins’s Voltaic Plastersare the best in the world. 
cents everywhere, Mailed on receipt of price, by 


WEEKS & POTTER, Bosion. 


SEA-BATHING AT HOME 
BY USING 


Clark's Mediterranean Sea Salt. 


Recommended by all physicians and for sale by all 
druggists. = posna box sent, express poid. to 
any part of the United States eastof the Missouri 
River on receipt of $1.50. Buy it and try it. 
. E. ARK, importer, 
P.-O. Box 3715, 84 William St., N. Y. 








ADJUSTABLE BOSOM PAD. 





Made of thin cork, neatly covered; perfect shape 
will not break nor get out of order; gives perfect sat- 
isfaction in every respect; has strong medica! en- 
dorsements; light, porous, healthy, graceful. Mailed 
on receipt of fifty cents. Liberal terms to the trade. 





Greatly Improved! Line 
leather ends. No friction. 
For real merit the best and 
cheapest Brace made. 
Gives health and vigor to 
the system by preserving 
an erect form. Sold b 
the trade and Clevelan 
Shoulder-Brace Compa- 
By, Cleveiand, Ohio. Send 
t 30 and chest measure, 

"Ask for Pratt’s New 
Brace. 








EVERY ONE SHOULD SEE THE DISPLAY OF 


Waltham Watches 


AND ALSO 


WATCHMAKING BY MACHINERY 
in actual operation in Machinery Hall, close by the 
great engine. 

Prices of WALTHAM WATCHBS, through recent 
reductions, are lower than ever before and lower 
than ever was thought possible. 


ROBBINS & APPLETON, 


GENERAL AGENTS, No. 1 BOND ST., NEW YORK 


HOLMAN’S 
Fever aud Agne and Liver Pad 


CURES WITHOUT MEDICINE, SIMPLY 
BY ABSORPTION. 


The Best Liver Regulator in the World. 


The only truecure 
for, and preventive 
of malaria, in all its 
forms : 

Liver Complaint, 
Jaundice, Dyspepsia, 
Rheumatism, Yellow 
Fever, Sea-Sickness, 
Neuralgia, Bilious 

ers, &c., &c. 

None genuine 
without the Trade- 
Mark and Signature 
of the Inventor on 
4] the wrapper. 

3} Ask your druggist 
5 for it. For Certifi- 
“| cates read little blue 
book, Hnemy in the 


TRADE-MARE. Air. ® 
Wii. F. KIDDER & €O., Sole Proprietors, 
No. 83 John Street, N. ¥. 

Sent by mail on receipt of $2. 


D. LANGELL’S ASTHMA & CATARRH REMEDY. 
Having struggled twenty years be- 












unding roots 
the medicine. 


a@sure Cure for 








TO THE LADIES!! 
BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING 


will make Ladies’ and Children’s Boots and Shoes 
that have become rough and red and Ladies’ Travel- 
ing Bags which look so old and rusty that they are 
ashamed to carry them look just as cood as new. It 
will not rub off or smut when wet. Softens the leath_r. 

No lady will be without it after one trial. Beware 
of imitations and counterfeits. For sale everywhere. 


B. F. BROWN & CO... Roaton. 








Address, DR. S. B. COLLINS, La Porte, indlanas 





For Quarterly Magazine, and Test of Time--Se rc Free. 
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Insurance, 
INCREMENT OF HUMAN LIFE. 


Tue following remarks on the increase 
of insurance under certain national con- 
ditions is from the London Spectator and is 
of special importance to life insurers: 


‘« A paragraph has been going the round 
of the papers showing that the population 
of France does not increase, while the pop- 
ulations of Germany and England do; and 
thereupon have been based a new series of 

lorifications of the two branches of the 

eutonie stock which are visibly taking 
possession of the world, and will before 
long make it a place too tiresome to live in. 
The boasting is not unnatural, for every 
race likes to think the future belongs to it;. 
but it is becoming a little wearisome, and 
the boasters in their vainglory are becom- 
ing a little too contemptuous of all but 
momentary facts. They will have it that 
the French cannot colonize—because 
Frenchmen, being now contented at home, 
choose to stay there, rather than ‘fight the 
wilderness,’ as people in London who ap- 
peal to the magistrates because cocks crow 
think it the bounden duty of Frenchmen to 
do—and forget that the only colony which 
Frenchmen, as distinct from the French 
Government, ever seriously attempted to 
found has been a perfect success, has lasted 
a hundred years, has remained intensely 
French—though French of the pre-Revolu- 
tionary type—and has alone among foreign 
communities resisted successfully the ab- 
sorbent influence of the dominant Anglo- 
Saxon race. The French settled in Canada 
formed one of the happiest, best-ordered, and 
most peaceful communities in the world; 
and, after a history of a hundred years and 
after suffering conquest by theEnglish, that 
community remains French, still unab- 
sorbed, with a life and a society and a mental 
atmosphere all its own. Half a dozen 
French Canadas would, we admit, be better 
than one; but still the French established 
one which has not died. The boasters 
assert that the Germans colonize, and for- 
get that, like the Irish, they do nothing of 
the kind—never conquer, never ‘settle,’ 
never found, but simply ‘ go abroad,’ to be 
absorbed into the new English-speaking 
race which is gradually filling up North 
America, and which may be destined, if 
the Chinese immigration does not interfere 
with the process, permanently to occupy 
the splendid spaciousness of that continent. 
The English, it is true, colonize; but the 
concurrent assumption that they will al- 
ways goon colonizing, or, indeed, multiply- 
ing, is a mere assumption, without ev- 
idence in science and strongly against the 
evidence of history. They may, but also 
they .may not, for if there is any historic 
subject upon which philosophers, histori- 
ans, or savans are still profoundly ignorant, 
it is the law under which races increase, 
become stationary, or decrease in numbers. 
Some economist used to believe that they 
had discovered a law—namely, that races 
increased under prosperity, that plenty of 
food meant plenty of population, that with 
manufactures states obtained more hands to 
work them; but it wasentirely opposed to 
the facts of history, which show that one 
of the most miserable of earthly races—the 
Irish under the penal laws—multiplied like 
flies; while another race of the same blood 
and under nearly the same conditions—the 
French peasantry under Louis XV—were 
slowly perishing away. The Negro slaves 
of the South, amid all their toil and with 
all their poor food, increased faster than their 
masters. Statistics show that the English 
people in the Western States of the Union 
tend always to increase, though the same 
people in the Eastern States are dying 
slowly out; while a people as brave, as 
strong, and once as prosperous as they are, 
with lands as wide and far more fertile, 
with a history of conquest behind them, 
and everything to gain from the increase 
of their numbers, is stationary everywhere 
and in some places slowly receding. If 
there is a law proportioning population to 
means of subsistence, why do not the 
Spaniards and Portuguese, who still own 
wider and fairer territories than we En- 
glish, fill them up with population, while 
Mongolians increase till China cannot con- 
tain them and Bengalees multiply under 
foreign domination until the problem of 
feeding them is studied as one of the grav- 
est of the future? The fierce, beef-fed 
islanders of whom Froissart wrote were as 
well off as ever Englishmen have been, as 
well off as Ohio citizens are now; yet the 
population of Britain increased almost im- 
perceptibly, while in Ohio the same race 
advances now by leaps and bounds. To 
talk of epidemics is useless, for it only 
pushes back the question one step, the 
secret of liability to epidemics being but 
one of the secrets of increase or decrease 
of population. 

“Indeed, it is very doubtful if prosperity 
or the provision of means of subsistence is 
the ultimate cause of increase of popula- 
tion, for the upper classes die out sooner 
than the lower and one main difficulty of 
civilization is to keep culture sufficiently 
hereditary. After a thousand years of 
feudalism, the ‘noble’ classes of France 
were ascertained, says De Tocqueville, 
when the Revolution broke out, not to 
reach 200,000 in number; while the Pa- 
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triciat of Rome, the best-off class that ever 
existed, died completely out. If the ex- 
planation is health, why does not the Jewish 
race, which has had nearly two thousand 
years in which to spread abroad, which 
thrives in all climes and under all conditions; 
which suffers less than any from epidem- 
ics, and which three thousand years ago 
established a sanitary code, number two 
hundred millions, as had they been English- 
men they would have done? They were 
oppressed? Yes; and so were the Irish, 
and so are the Chinese and the Bengalees, 
with, at least, as grievous an oppression, 
different as it may bein kind. Why do not 
the well-to-do, brave, and physically-power- 
ful Parsees show any tendency to regain 
the numbers they possessed before the Mus- 
sulmans so nearly extirpated them? If the 
secret is race, why did the Greek people, 
after swarming over the islands and Asia 
Minor and Egypt, leave off spreading and 
become stationary? Nobody is oppressing 
Greeks in Greece, and yet Greece is not 
filled up. Why is not an island like Samos 
eaten up, as Ireland was, by its own chil- 
dren? ‘ Peasant-proprietorship,’ answers 
The Times, which, with equal division of 
property, always tends to keep down 
the numbers of a population afraid to 
become too poor. Very good. That 
is definite and intelligible; but will The 
Times just explain why those other peas- 
ant-proprietors, the majority of men in 
the United States, do not die out, while 
their rivals, the Spaniards in South Amer- 
ica, do, or why Bengalees, every one of 
whom is a peasant-proprietor, living under 
the most peremptory law of equal division 
of property, are becoming too numerous 
for their land? It is all climate? Very 
good; but which climate breeds large races? 
We English grow and grow in the North, 
and the Bengalees grow and grow in the 
South, and Provencals do not grow in their 
lovely land, and Italians ~~ slowly in their 
equally lovely one, and the Spanairds in 
Chili, which is Italy over again, are nearl 
stationary; while the Irish, in their ad, 
humid country, grew too fast, till Nature 
avenged herself in a frightful famine. Why 
does not a race like the Dutch, which can 
colonize, and fight, and sail ships, and 
blunder about the world just as we and the 
Germans do, grow out of its dykes, as either 
of the kindred families would? There is 
noroom? There is endless room in Scan 
dinavia and Holstein, and the Scandinavians 
and Holsteiners, who once settled here and 
in America have grown to seventy millions, 
in their own territories scarcely grow at 
all. Is it religion? Well, the five most 
rapidly-increasing races are the English 
Protestants, the Irish Catholics, the German 
Freethinkers, the Bengalee idolaters, and 
the Chinese worshipers of the Manchester 
idols. Is it virtue? Chinese swarm and 
Puritans decay. Is it energy—the extra- 
ordinary iorce which appears in each race 
at some moment of its history, and after 
a longer or shorter period dies out? Well, 
there is something to be said for that solu- 
tion, vague and indefinite as it is. The 
great period of some races—as the Roman, 
the Spanish, the Arab—has been syn- 
chronous with their swarming period; but 
still that does not explain facts like the 
population of Ireland, or the increase of 
the Negroes in slavery, or the advance of 
the Bengalees, or the swarming out of the 
Chinese everywhere, or, above all, the in- 
crease believed, on strong evidence, to be 
occurring among the Slavons. The French 
must have increased once. Why not again? 
The English population fell back once. 
Why not again? The circumstances of 
say Michigan are said to be so fortunate 
that the filling up of Michigan without 
immigration would cause no surprise; but 
why should Michigan fill faster than the 
South-African settlements, which fill so 
slowly that, after Europe has possessed 
them for a hundred years, it is doubtful 
whether tribes in nothing raised above the 
Red Indians and in religion decidedly be- 
low them, may not eat up the white man, 
after all? The plain truth of the matter 
is that we have not discovered the law on 
which the increase and decrease of the 
races of man depends; and that, therefore, 
all these hymns now sung over our col- 
onizing capacity, and these rather exulting 
dirges over the decay of France, may be 
caused by.movements which in the long 
life of nations must be pronounced only 
momentary. Numbers for numbers, the 
Portuguese did more to colonize the world 
than we have done, and took up a higher 
position init; and, except when she worries 
us by claiming some South-African port or 
some West-African slave-trader, who thinks 
of Portugal ngw?” 





LOW RATES OF INTEREST. 


In the “Report” by Mr. Stephen H. 
Rhodes, of Massachusetts, on life insur- 
ance in that state, he makes the following 
sensible remarks on the effect of the pre- 
vailing rates of interest on the business of 
insurance: 

“‘Money can now be obtained upon first 
class securities at a very low rate of inter- 
est. This fact has an important bearin 
upon the business of life insurance. Should 
the present rates prevail for any consider- 
able length of time, the (so-called) profits 
of the companies from this source will be 








very much diminished, if not annihilated. 
That the decline in the rate of interest did 
not seriously affect the companies during 
1875 is apparent from the statement ren 
dered. Upon gross assets of $405,288,388 
the companies doing business in this state 
received during the year for interest 
and rents $23,914,562, or five and 
nine-tenths per cent. The reserve, upon 
which the companies are required to earn 
four per cent., was $359,502,966. The rate 
received, computed upon this sum, was 6.65 
percent. First-class loans maturing at the 
present time can be replaced at a great re- 
duction in the rate of interest. Large 
sums are lying idle in the banks at a merely 
nominal rate, and such loans as insurance 
companies should invest in will not yield at 
present rates over four or four and one- 
half per cent. net. Agents should bear 
this fact in mind when soliciting, and pol- 
icyholders must expect that their dividends 
will diminish from this cause. From pres- 
ent appearances, the standard of valuation 
adopted by this state (four per cent.) is none 
to high for safety. 





INSURANCE NOTES. 


A FOREIGN correspondent says: ‘‘ A good 
deal of interest surrounds an invention for 
rendering the finest and lightest tissues un- 
inflammable. A beautiful dress of gauzy 
Brussels lace placed on a model is touched 
at various points with the extinguishing 
fluid, without in the least affecting its ap- 
pearance. It is then set on fire, and the fire 
invariably ceases when it reaches the parts 
which have been sprinkled with the saving 
fluid. In these countries, where the ballet 
and the stage-spectacle are such favorite en- 
tertainments, involving as they do consider 
able peril, it is no slight thing to have dis- 
covered the means of rendering the gauzy 
skirts fire-proof.” 











INSURANCE. 


THE NATIONAL 


LIFE INS. CO. OF THE U. S. OF A. 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 
Cash Capital, fullpaid, - - $1.000,000 00 
Assets, July ist, 186, "- - - 3,809,767 11 
Surplus, . “  - - - = 1,319,952 02 
Perfect Indemnity, Definte Con- 
tracts, and Low. Rates. 
Strong Stock Life In- 
surance Company. 
E.W. PEET, Pres. J. ALDER ELLIS, VICE-PREs. 
J.M. BUTLER, SEc’y. 
AGENTS WANTED. 








ESTABLISHED A. D. 1850. 


MANHATTAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK. 
Examine the Plans and Rates of this Company. 
HENRY STOKES, President. 

C. Y, WEMPLE, Vice-President 
J. L. HALSEY, Secretary. 
S. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 
H. Y. WEMPLE and H. B. STOKES, Ass’t Sec’s. 


[September 14, 1876, 


SIXTEENTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


EQUITABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY; 


OF THE UNITED STATES, 
NO. 120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


for the Year Ending Dec. 31st, 1875. 


Net assets, Jan Ist, 1875..........00005 0s 00 0$24,785,084 74 
INCOME. 
Premiums....... 0000000080, 999,991 39 
Interest and rents...... 1,571,894 69 9,571,886 08 
Total....... bebscsebaseose eoecccccecs. +. $34,306,920 82 
DISBURSEMENTS. 


Claims by death and 
matured endow- 


Dividends, surrender 
values, and annuities 2,978,799 69 


Dividend on capital.... 7,000 00 
State, county and 
City taxes...........06. 56,421 95 
Commissions, .......-. 404,372 34 
Expenses...... ectecsees 826,483 99 $6,629,289 95 
Net assets, Dec. 31st, 1875.. ........... $27,677,630 
ASSETS. 
Bonds and mortgages.$17,085,951 88 
Real estate in New 
York and Boston and 
purchased under 
foreclosure..,........ 5,030,484 55 
United States stocks 
and stocks authorized 
by the laws of the 
State of New York., 4,332,442 96 
State stocks....-....... 31,300 00 
Loans secured by 
United States and 
State Municipa 
DOWNES 2. ccccccscccosces 54,320 00 
Commuted commis- 
WR oes claicadestes 87,082 18 
Cash on hand, in banks, 
and other deposita- 
ries on interest....... 868,639 51 
Balance of agents’ ac- 
ee 237,409 79— $27,677,630 
Market value of stocks 
over cost value....... 212,698 12 
interest and rents due 
and accrued.......... 250,975 71 
Premiums due and in 
transit............ se» 185,209 00 
Deferred premiums... 712,576 00— 261,458 83 


Total assets Dec. 31st, 1875.829,039,089 70 
Total liabilities, including reserve 
for reinsurance of existing poli- 


CIOS. ....000 eoccccccccce eeeccee eereee 24,523,170 
Total surplus te policyhold- 
ME cc0csseeees sues. 6e seretecsuee $4,515,919 42 

New business in 

1875, 8583 

policies, assur- 

Des e cicsstecss acre $30,538,017 
Outstanding 

Serr ry 178,632,686 


From the undivided surplus of $4,515,919.42 the 
society has declared a reversionary dividend, avail- 
able on settlement of next annual premium, to par- 
ticipating policies, proportionate to their contribu- 
tion to surplus. 

The cash value of such reversion may be used in 

tl t of premium if the policyholder so elect. 





PHENIX 
Insurance Company, 


OF BROOKLYN. 


OFFICES: 

WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH BUILD’G, 
Broadway, Cor. Dey St., N. Y. 
BROOKLYN, 1% and 14 COURT STREET. 
BROOKLYN, E. D., 98 BROADWAY. 
JANUARY Ist, 1876. 


STEPHEN CROWELL, Pres. 
PHILANDER SHAW, Vice-Pres. 


| suechmnsssescesenswedecnacsee 1,000,000 00 
Geees BID, k viveica de easbesccs ciscdscecccats Foo ose % 
Gross Assets.......... eengeececces $2,549,958 77 





CONTINENTAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
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MIG 05sice. 4sesvvacan 0586 cassdys<6enune $6,300,000 
Income............-.. seedecdeneeseée sereeee 25600,000 
Policies Issued in 1875........ wgeceda wehgewel 6,070 


J.P. ROGERS, Secretary. _ L. W. FROST, President. 





The valuation of the policies outstanding has been 
made on the American Experience Table according 
to the legal standard of the State of New York. 

GEO. W. PHILLIPS. 
J. G. VAN CISE, *} Actuaries. 

We, the undersigned, have personally examined in 
detail the assets, , and busi of the so- 
ciety and compared the result with the foregoing 
statement, which we hereby certify to be correct. 








BENNINGTON F. RANDOLPH, | Special, Committee 


JAMES M. HALSTED, 
HENRY 8. TERBELL, 
PARKER HANDY, se aaenani 
THOMAS A. CUMMINS, ooh close of the 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


HENRY B. HYDE. JOHN A. STEWART, 
GEORGE T. ADEE. JOHN D. JONES. 
GEORGE D. MORGAN. HENRY M.ALEXANDER 
WILLIAM G. LAMBERT.BENJ. WILLIAMSON. 
HENRY A. HURLBUT. ROBERT L. KENNEY. 
HENRY G. MARQUAND. WILLIAM WALKER. 
JAMES LOW. HENRY DAY. 

JOHN AUCHINCLOSS. JOSEPH SELIGMAN. 
HENRY F. SPAULDING.BENJAMIN E. BATES. 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER.ASHBEL GREEN. 
HENRY 8.TERBELL. WAYMAN CROW. 
CHARLES J.MARTIN. STEPHEN H. PHILLIPS. 
THOMAS 8. YOUNG. THOMAS A. BIDDLE. 
THOMAS A. CUMMINS. THEODORE CUYLER. 
ROBERT BLISS. CYRUS W. FIELD. 
WILLIAM H. FOGG. GEORGE H. STUART. 
DANIEL D. LORD. JOHN J. DONALDSON. 


JAMES M.HALSTED. GEORGE G. KELLOGG. 
HORACE PORTER, SAMUEL W. TORREY. 
SIMEON FITCH. SAMUEL HOLMES 


ED. W. LAMBERT, M.D. J. F. NAVARRO 
BENNINGTON F. RAN- W. WHITEWRIGHT, JB 


DOLPH. JOHN J. M’COOK. 
ALANSON TRASK. THEODORE WESTON. 
JOHN T. MOORE. ALEXANDER P. IRVIN 
PARKER HARDY. D.HENRY SMITH. 

JOHN SLOANE. 


HENRY B. HYDE, President 


JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice-President. 
SAMUEL BORROWE, Secretary. 
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HOME 
INSURANGE GOMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


OFFICE, No. 185 BROADWAY. 


FORTY-SIXTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, showing the condition of the Company on the first day of July, 1876. 


Cash Capital - -*° - °* = = 
Reserve for Re-Insurance - ~- 


Reserve for Unpaid Losses and Dividends ZF gr ecSiec= 


Net Surplus - - = *- * - ° 
Total Assets 


United States stocks (market value) 
Bank Stocks, 

state and City Bond 
Loans on Stocks, _ 
nterest due on ist 





— SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 
pein MMM Ss 555005. 122 655-250. BIW. Lai fagitdenstc soci ecbaes ded Mages Aedes Goes 


Bonds and Mortgages, being first lien’ on Real Estate, worth $4,820,000.00.. 


able EX econed (market value of Securities $547,059.00) 


- + = = = = §3,000,000 00 
1,845,521 47 
247,326 66 
958,868 71 


oie eee va 












Bills Receivab! 10, 
Premiums due and uncollected on Policies issued at this Office.............cceeeeeceeesereretes 13; 
NI ac sacisssicsnacds’ dcecvenecdaciieeiebiiadbdbndndsécece<edassecucas<deucieuuaee $6,051,716 84 
LIABILITIES. , 
Claims for Losses outstanding on Ist July, 1876. .........-scccucceeccecascetteesattstecesccceececse ; $°42-208 88 338 $6 
Dividends unpaid..........0. ..c.cceecccccccscecettecccccceeet seat terest teettenseeeeetsteete tances seenees 


r. GREENS  pecretary. 
* Fie ANCA, ; Ase’t Secretaries. 





UNIVERSAL LIFE INS. Co., 
NEW YORK CITY. 


THE ORIGINAL JOINT STOCK LIFE pieeance 
COMPA OF Ey, UNITED STATES. 
WILLLAM WALKER, Pre Lg 

brief J. LET oo 
JOHN H. BEW 
EDWARD W. LAMBERT. we De V Medical oT Ecasatnes. 


1825. 1875. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 


FIRE INSURANCE Co., 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


CASH CAPITAL, - $400,000.00 
ASSETS, - - - 1,533,635.84 


WM. G. CROWELL. Sec. JOHN DEVEREUX, Pres. 


CONTINENTAL 


(FIRE) 


INSURANCE CoO., 


OFFICES 


100 and 102 Broadway, N. Y., 


COR. COURT AND MONTAGUE STS. 
and 


106 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN. 








CRG CURIE Soc ciccccenscsccccssscssed $1,000,000 00 
Guaranty Surplus Fund.............. 300,000 00 
Special Reserve Fund..........0..+++ 300,000 00 
Reserve for Reinsurance....,........ 951,427 42 
Undivided Surplus, held for all 

claims againstthe Company... 293,738 22 





Tota) Assets, January 10th, 1876,.... $2,845,165 64 


GEO. T. HOPE, Pres. H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-Pres. 

CYRUS PECK, Sec. B.C. TOWNSEND, Sec., A.D. 

A.M.KIRBY.Sec.,L.D. JOHN K. OAKLEY, Gen.Ag’t. 
C. H. DUTCHER, Sec. Brooklyn Dept. 


THE 


MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE 6O., 


OF NEW YORE, 





144 & 146 BROADWAY 


WEW YORK, 


F. S. WINSTON, President. 


ASSETS OVER 


$78,000,000. 


RICHARD A. McCURPY, 
Vice-President. 
J. M. Stuart, Secretary. 
W. H. ©. Barrier, Actuary. 





SPRIN BFIELD 


INSURANCE “COMP ANY. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS, 
Policies issued on Fire Risks only. 


Cash Assets, ~o 1st, S76 - 3 0.965 33 


Outstands osses 
GHT R. SMITH, President. 
SANFORD J. "HALL. Secre 


DREW p? + WRIGHT, Treasurer. 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT. CHEOAGO, ILL., 
A. J. HARDING, General Agen 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New YORE, January 24th, 1876. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following Statement of its af- 
*airs on the 3lst December, 1875: 

Premiums received on Marine Risks from 
1st January, 1875, to 31st December, 1875. $5,840,021 88 
4 on Policies not marked off Ist 

JANUATY, 1575.......ceccececcereerecersecees 2,455,373 87 


Total amount of Marine Premiums........ $8,295,394 75 


No Policies have been issued upon Ife 
jt norupon Fire disconnected wi 


Premiums marked off from Ist conan 
1875, to 31st December, 1875 


Losses paid during the same period...... os $2,712,068 06 
Returns of Premiums and Expenses....... $1,217,47733 
ee Co 
ted Bates and the following Asset, vis 
y, Bank, and other Stocks. FH 510,314,9400) 
erwise.... yy ) 
ndsand Mortgages.... 267,000 00 





—— and sundry notes — claims du 
mpany, ro ted At........00.06. 454,087 92 
Premium Notes and Bills Recsivable ecccce 2,076,380 50 
Cash in Bank........ sccccccorssssccccecessces 363,402 40 
Total Amount of Assets......... $16,019,940 82 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives on and after Tuesday, the First 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1872 
will be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or 
theirlegal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
First of February next, from which date all interest 
thereon willcease. The certificates to be produced at 
the time of pay it and led. Upon certifi- 
cateswhich were issued for gold premiums the pay- 
ment of interest and redemption will be in gold. 

A dividend of Forty Per Cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
Bist December, 1875, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the 4th of April nexs, 

By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary, 





TRUSTEES. 
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LOWELL HOLBROO! H. MARSHALL, 
TAMES BRYGR, ROBERT ly STUART 
DANIEL 8, MILLER, @. DE FORESt, | 
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CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-President. 


STEEL ENGRAVING 
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Charles Sumner 


SENT FOR ONE NEW SUBSCRIBER TO 
THE INDEPENDENT AXD 


$3.50. 
Address 


HENRY C. BOWEN, Publisher, 
251 Broadway, N. ¥. Oity 
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THIRTY-ONE YEARS OF SUCCESSFUL BUSINESS. 


THE 


NEW YORK 
lure INSURANCE COMPARY. 


346 and 348 Broadway, New York. 


PURELY MUTUAL. DIVIDENDS ANNUALLY. 


Assets, Over THIRTY-ONE MILLION Dollars. 
INCOME EIGHT MILLION DOLLARS YEARLY. 


This Company Issues all Desirable Formsof Life Insurance, on Practica 
Plans and most Favorable Terms: 


ORDINARY LIFE POLICIES, 
LIMITED PAYMENT LIFE POLICIES, 
ENDOWMENTS, ANNUITIES, and 


TONTINE INVESTMENT POLICIES. 
0 

















TRUSTEES: 
MORRISFRANKLIN, WM.H.APPLETON, WILLIAM A. BOOTH, HENRY BOWERS 
DAVID DOWS, ROBERT B. COLLINS, H. 8. CLAFLIN, EDWIN MARTIN, 
ISAACC.KENDALL, WILLIAMBARTON, J.F. SEYMOUR, JOHN M. FURMAN 
DANIELS. MILLER, LOOMIS L. WHITE, C. R. BOGERT, M.D., WILLIAM H. BEERS 


JOHN MAIRS, CHAS. WRIGHT, M.D., GEORGE A. OSGOOD, 


WILLIAM H. BEERS, 


Vice-President and Actuary. . 


The New York Life Insurance Company 
completed its thirty-first year January Ist, 
1876. At that time its HISTORY AND CON- 
DITION were, in brief and in round num- 
bers, as follows: 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, 
President. 


If you want Life Insurance, investigate 
the claims of this Company to your cenfi- 
dence and support, as its systems are based 
upon and consistent with best business 
principles, and are famous for their com- 
plete adaptability to the requirements of 


Number of Policies Issued......... 118,000 

Premium Receipts...............6 $62,000,000 the age. 

Death-Claims Paid...............+- 14,000,000 

Dividends and Returned Premiums THE NON-FORFEITURE SYSTEM, 

Number of Foci ta Fevcol.., ae | ieioated by this Company in 1200, tee 
ahem ’ been adopted by every company in the 

Total Amount Insured............ $126,000,000 | United States, and its 

CP a ccddgnwnncndnesnadas 31,000,000 

Surplus, Company’s Standard...... 2,500,000 “TONTINE 

ke ee — INVESTMENT 
Business, 1875. POLICY” 

New Policies Insured.............. 7,000 

Amount Insured........:.......++ $22,000,000 | has received the unqualified endorsement 

Total Income.............eeeeeeees 8,000,000 of distinguished nenarygnine and the approval 

ii of the ablest business men. It combines, 

Interest Receipts....... eedastaaued 1,870,000 in one form, the greatest number of advan 

Dostie-Clateas PMB: .....0.-...++4400 1,525,000 tages obtainable in a Life Insurance Policy. 

Dividends and Returned Premiums It appeals at once to the intelligence of all 

anne candids dasadscdencaqetce 


2,500,000 | who understand the principles and practice 
8,300,000 | of Life Insurance. 





ALL POLICIES, WHETHER ON LIFE OR ENDOWMENT TABLES, ARE SUBJECT TO NO HIGHER 
CHARGE IN Premium Rates in taking the ‘‘Tontine Investment’? form. THE 
BENEFITS oF THIS KIND OF LIFE INSURANCE ARE CONDITIONED UPON THE POLICY BEING CON- 
TINUED FOR A CERTAIN SPECIFIED TERM, OR SELECTED Tontine Period or Ten, Fifteen, 
oR Twenty Years. 

Two things most desired in Life Insurance are the CERTAINTY OF PROTECTION IN EARLY 


DEATH AND PROFIT IN LONG LIFE. These are united in the ‘‘ Tontine Investment Policy” of the 
New York Lire InsurRANCcE CoMPANY. 


siltabnitsheataiblis 
WANTED! 

Men of character and energy as Agents, with whom the 
Company will make the most liberal arrangements consist- 
ent with a safe conduct of business. 

Persons engaged regularly in other occupations, who 
may yet have a portion of time at their disposal, which they 
desire to utilize, are also invited to respond to this notice. 

Application may be made, either in person or by letter, 


to the 
HOME OFFICE 


OF THE 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Nos. 346 and 348 Broadway, 





NEW YORK, 
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Farm and Garden. 


COUNTRY HOMES AND HOME- 
STEADS. 


SOME SMALL DISFIGUREMENTS; WITH 
A HINT ON ADORNMENT. 


BY JOEL BENTON. 








NEARLY every one knows what picturesque- 
ness is ina place, when it is shown to perfec- 
tion; but very few know how to produce it. 
Very often and nearly always it is largely the 
result of attention to little points ; so that, any 
general conception being given, it would. be 
more in the way it is carried out than in the 
generic plan that the best.effect would disclose 
itself. Neatness and order, at any rate, depend 


so much upon trivial details that we are- 


tempted to say the beauty of a home or the 
good looks of a farm are substantially at their 
merey. The house and its outward arrange- 
ments, the farm and its separate fields—even 
the roadways that intersect, surround, or cross 
the farmer’s domain—are all only so many 
touches in the picture which the homestead 
imprints on the landscape. We can see in 
passing each country place how much artistic 
skill prevails over it without halting at the 
door. The spirit which controls is discerned 
from the furthest approach. Some owners do 
nothing to their estates which does not leave a 
mark of good order. Where they step roses 
bloom. And some almost make every im- 
provement either an impertinence or a 
blotch. 

The question occurs whether some literal in- 
struction onthe adornment of homes is not, 
after all that has been written upon it, still im- 
perative and worth more attention than it 
often gets. There are, doubtless, people not 
a few who would call all that pertains to this 
theme mostly frivolous and unfruitful; but 
even they ought to know that it is practical 
enough at certain poriods, when the place, for 
instance, goes (as all places sooner or later do) 
into the marketfor a perchaser. The relation 
of good taste to value is not, then, disputed or 
to be argued about. Even your very practical 
man sees then what he is not so ready at 
other times to admit, and raises and lowers his 
bid in consequence. It is not, however, the 
mere amount of money expended that tells at 
this time ; but it is the manner in which it has 
been applied. 

It is not our purpose (let us premise here) to 
make this an essay on landscape art ora sug- 
gestion as to styles of architecture ; but, while 
assuming, as we must, the importance of these 
and the thoughtful consideration they deserve, 


we simply wish to noticea few things that. 


disturb our eye on a good many country roads, 
and which it needs no great outfit of esthetics 
to put straight. 

One of the customs to which we refer, and 
which is to be reprehended, is the habit so 
general of setting the street-fence further out 
on the road whenever the fence needs to be 
rebuilt. It is so often done, one would 
think there is a fortune to. be secured 
by it, or else a very wonderful profit. No 
matter how limited the road may be, you 
will frequently see a fence, which ought to be 
set in, instead of set out, pushed a foot or more 
into the highway. The owner of the adjacent 
lot congratulates himself on having gained a 
little land, if he does not rejoice over his clever 
performance. But he has pretty certainly 
gained little in value, and has done this at an 
expense which he cannot well afford. When 
he reduces the dimensions of the road which 
leads through the farm and up to his house he 
has taken away one of the chief attractions that 
gave the farm its favorable notice; and the 
price and value of it must some day be appre- 
ciably determined—even if he does not expect 
to sell it now—by just this ill stroke toward 
economy. 

What is true of the farm fence is quite as 
applicable to that which surrounds the door- 
yard. This fence on many places is set out 
anew each time it needs rebuilding; and, 
though there may be some situations where 
this can be done once, it is often done several 
times, and you see, instead of a broad, stately 
avenue in front of the house, which gives an 
air of nobility and breadth to the premises, 
sometimes only a feeble passage-way, where 
teams have just room enough to turn out, ora 
lane which has not been much widened since 
the priméval cows in their rambles for pastur- 
age and drink first gave it course and dimen- 
sions. .Nothing.can be more odious to the eye 
than a dooryard fence which advertises its own 
trespass on the street by the fact that the lines 
of the lots further on, and which are not within 
the owner’s control, show the exact amount of 
the pitiful strip which he has succeeded in 
stealing. These cases are numerous. The 
present writer passes a new board fence of this 
sort hearly every day; and would like to have 
the owner look at it.forfive minutes steadily 
as itcorrectly appears in the following diagram, 
and then ask himself seriously what suggestion 
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it is calculated to give, either in morals or 


beauty. , ‘ 


Roap LINE. | 
|PROJECTED FENCE. 


_Roap Lin. 


ROAD LINE. 





As you look at it from the front or from 
either direction on the road, it tells the same 
story and strikes our ethic as well as our ®s- 
thetic regard. Even if the line were perfectly 
blended in its circuit, instead of breaking out 
abruptly, the effect would only be softened a 
little, and not at all justified. Now, to our no- 
tion, a dooryard fence like this (and we have 
been true to Nature in making one side of it 
jut further out than the other) ought to be just 
as.much subject to arrest as is the man who 
should attempt to walk down a sidewalk in 
Broadway with a ladder adjusted laterally on 
his shoulders. 

As to the road itself, wherever it appears, its 
width is all important. It cannot be empha- 
sized too much or too often that a respectable 
roadway is a prime element of beauty to the 
residence or farm which it encircles. Instead 
of striving to reduce it, it should be to the in- 
terest of all to make it wider and more noble. 
A narrow and stingy road must be taken as 
strong presumptive evidence of a narrow- 
minded and stingy community, while its breadth 
affords a suggestion of generosity and high- 
mindedness and reflects its moral color upon 
all the surroundings. It invites you with a sort 
of welcome, and is never an adjunct we are apt 
to suspect of meanness and thriftless poverty. 
The New England Puritans deserve memorable 
credit for the fashion of liberal streets which 
they so universally adopted and which is still 
illustrated in their most prominent villages. 
Though the path of virtue seemed to them a 
narrow and rigid one, they made all their other 
roads broad; and, if no one has ever before 
given them a compliment for this, let it now be 
written as one of their just titles to honor and 
esteem. 

In respect to many farms, it is undeniably 
true that they would present a finer appear- 
ance if the roads about them were all broad- 
ened and laid out with some generous notions 
of space. They might be bettered, too; but 
that is a topic which we have discussed before. 
Land is certainly not so dear anywhere out of 
large cities that enough cannot be spared for 
this purpose ; and it need not be lost even if it 
goes to the road. The owner is still its pro- 
prietor, and all that is left from the beaten 
track he may mow or till, subject only to the 
public easement upon it—the necessary right 
of way and its incidents of repair—which is all 
the possession the public can lay claim to. 

A blemish which is frequently to be met with 
around country houses is a lateral fence to the 
dooryard, turned wrong side out. A good 
many carpenters, who know enough to put the 
face side of a ftont fence toward the street, 
will put the fences which run at right angles to 
it and are built in the same manner with the 
face-side within the yard, asif the fence was 
to be looked at from the windows, rather than 
from the road. The owner himself, perhaps, 
suggests it, quite oblivious of the fact that it 
is the eye of the public which is to be con- 
sulted in building it, and not at all the eye 
which peers from the house. To see the skel- 
eton of the fence, instead of its smoother side, 
standing outward, therefore, no matter what 
is its position, produces a jar on the eye, 
and is nearly as much out of character as it 
would be for the owner thereof to appear on 
the street himself with his vest or coat put on 
wrong side out. To be sure, there are many 
places where it may be advisable to have a style 
of fence in which both sides are equally 
finished, so as to catch every view; but where 
there is a face-side it should always turn out- 
ward. 

It is a mistake, too, to have very many fences 
within the grounds of the homestead. Just as 
few as possible should be the rule, for the free 
and open space is itself a better adornment than 
the finest paling. In fact, a handsome fence is 
almost ao impertinence in itself. For it must 
be remembered that fences are not much better 
than necessary evils, and should never be made 
more numerous or conspicuous than the situa- 
tion requires. 

There is a point we wish to note in setting out 
trees. It is curious how common the mistake is 
to set them as df they were never to grow any. 
larger. Hence, you will see trees thickly .clus- 
tered in a yard—not more than five or eight feet 
spart—that will require eventually to be twenty 
or thirty feet apart to thrive well or to exhibit 
their full beauty. If early orthick shrubbery is 
wanted, let shrubbery be set out; but plants 
that are to become trees ought to be kept to the 
proper distance at first, or they will grow up 
crippled and bereaved of their true shape, and 
when it becomes finally necessary to remove 
some of them the owner has no: heart to do it, 
His grounds, in consequence, become a tangled 
maze, that can only be thinned by sacrifice and 
needless waste. : 

There are some places where that ugly con- 





trivance called the “horse-block” is built up 
with as much pomposity and pretension as if 
the house itself were merely an appendage to 
it. Where the article is fashionable (for in 
some sections of the country it is not) you will 
sometimes see a real architectural wonder of 
this kind—something that you will never for- 
getafterward. On the contrary, it ought to be 
built modestly and put where it will not dom- 
inate the eye; but, whatever is done, we don’t 
much fancy the style of gashing out the front 
fence for the purpose of setting it up as an 
altar thereon. It is often built too high, so 
that, occasionally, you need to go as high up 
above the vehicle, to get down into it, as you 
would to have stepped in from the ground in 
the first place. We suspect this article is the 
result of a conspiracy on the part of carriage- 
makers who lack skill and carpenters who are 
out of work ; for, if all vehicles were made, as 
they might be, either lower or with falling 
steps, its existence could very thankfully be 
dispensed with. 

The farmer or country resident who has an 
eye for the picturesque will show it in the small 
features of his estate. Nothing, in fact, will be 
neglected. He will make the paths and drives 
suggestive ; he will repair all the broken and 
worn-out portions of the house and its artificial 
attachments with thought and skill; and he 
will take promptly away all accumulations of 
unsightly rubbish, which is, perhaps, the most 
crying sin of all those that help to deform. 

The attractive place need not be a new one. 
Some of the oldest are, in fact, rather prefera- 
ble on account of their age, if they be well 
kept; for nothing shows finer in a landscape 
than where some home has imprinted on it the 
customs and styles of a long-departed genera- 
tion. An old well-sweep‘or a pen-stock ; or an 
ancient doorway, where the door is cut in 
halves; or some broader feature of the house, 
which takes you back to the previous gentury, 
are things that may well be preserv , where 
they can be, and are sometimes worth more 
than all the carved decorations, angles, cor- 
nices, scroll-work, and projections that shine 
out in so smirking and self-satisfied a way in 
your new neighbor’s freshly-painted and city- 
like domicil. Not that these things are not 
good of their kind; but they sometimes, so to 
speak, get the best of the edifice or its situa- 
tion, and when they do no amount of money 
or perfection of workmanship can make them 
seemly or tolerable. 

But our space is not sufficient to allow us to 
speak of all the small matters even that go to 
make or mar the physiognomy of home and 
homestead. It is sufficient, perhaps, to point 
out a few and show the important part they 
play; for there is nothing too trivial to be be- 
yond the attention of those whose business it 
is and whose pleasure it should be to make our 
habitations something more than a mere con- 
venience and shelter. 





ABOUT ZINNIAS. 





BY ELIZABETH MATTIERS. 


AmonG all our annuals 1 do not know of 
any that better repays good culture than the 
zinnia. It does not appeal to the heart and 
the imagination like the rose and the violet ; it 
has no history like the tropeolum, the trophy- 
plant of the ancients; but it has its place in 
the garden, and when kept there and well 
treated is not to be despised. It affords pleas- 
ure to a very large class of very worthy people, 
who would hardly notice a nemophila or look 
twice at a myosotis. Zinnias do not appear to 
the best advantage in masses; they seem to 
require toning down and look best in a mixed 
border—a row of zinaias in the middle, and 
other flowers at intervals among them and on 
both edges of the border. In a bed of this 
kind the flowers should be really mixed, and 
not planted, as I have sometimes seen them, in 
little squads all of one sort by themselves. 
For instance, the mignonette should be set a 
bit here and there the entire length of the 
border, and so with the other flowers. 
Euphorbia (snow-on-the-mountains) Phacelia 
congesta (a pretty little blue flower, excellent 
for bouquets), petunias, Drummond phlox, 
mignonette, double scabious (mourning-bride, 
widows’-flower), erysimum, snap-dragon, Cen- 
tranthus macrosiphon (small rose-colored flower, 
good for cutting), and larkspur are all 
suitable flowers for this purpose. Most of 
them will bloom until frost, if not allowed 
to go to seed; and thus there need be no break 
inthe mass of flowers caused by some short- 
lived plant going out of bloom. And as they 
are all hardy excepting the zinnias, and will 
sow themselves year after year, without deteri- 
oration, such a bed would be really perennial. 
The zinnia will not bear frost, and the seed 
should be sownina hot-bed or cold-frame, or 
in boxes in the house. If sown in the open 
ground, corn-planting time will be soon enough ; 
and itis best to sow in seed-bed and trans- 


plant. Care should be taken to get the best of 


seed; for a'poor zinnia is a very poor thing, in- 
deed. Do not depend.ona neighbor, but pro- 


SS 





cure it froma reliable florist. One cannot be 
too careful about zinnia, balsam, aster, and 
pansy seed. I lost considerable time and 
labor last year setting out and cultivating a 
quantity of asters kindly given me by a neigh- 
bor. They all proved to be single, and I 
pulled them up as fast as they came into 
bloom. Do not be discouraged if the 
first flowers should be only semi-double, 
Break them off and have patience, and 
the next will probably be perfectly double. 
If you pull up all plants that produce imper- 
fect flowers and. save seed only from the 
best you can have as good seed as the florists. 
Zinnias may be grown as single plants on the 
lawn. When so grown, they should not be 
transplanted until in bloom, so that you may 
be sure of havingafine specimen. Then, if 
well fed and judiciously pruned, they will not 
disappoint any reasonable expectation and will 
surprise all but the most sanguine. The colors 
of the zinnia are varied and brilliant. The plant 
begins to bloom when quite small, and the blos- 
som and the plant go on increasing in size until 
the one resembles a little tree and the other is 
almost as large as a dahlia, the same flower re- 
maining fresh fora month or six weeks. Its 
perfect adaptation to our very trying climate is 
a strong recommendation to favor. The zinnia 
can always be depended upon, no matter what 
the season may be. The zinnia is a native of 
Mexico and was introduced to European culti- 
vators by Dr. Zinn, a German botanist, for whom 
it is named. Like the asterand the balsam, it is 
indebted to civilization for its merits, being 
orignally small, single, and insignificant. Few 
would recognize the gorgeous zinnia of to-day 
as the youth-and-age of their grandmother’s 
gardens ; yet they are one and the same. 





THE PECAN AS A TIMBER TREE. 


L. Harsrson writes to The Prairie Farmer 
concerning the value of the pecan tree for tim- 
ber. He gives his experience as follows: 

“The cottonwood was hardy and of rapid 
growth, but worthless as a timber tree and very 
inferior as fuel. The locust would sprout from 
the root so as to become a nuisance and the 
borers ruined the groves. The gray willow did 
not realize the anticipations formed of it, even 
as a fencing material. The soft maple was 
valuable for wind-breaks and for fuel, but was 
not atimber tree. At this point I thought of 
the pecan (Carya oliviformis), a species of hick- 
ory, a native of the Illinois and Mississippi 
valleys. I satisfied myself, by experiment and 
investigation, of its value as a timber tree— 
wagon and carriage-makers, wherever they had 
used it, testifying of its value, as being equal to 
the best of white ash for all purposes of buggy 
or carriage manufacture, possessing equal 
durability and greater strength and elasticity. 
At various points on the Mississippi River 
steamboat carpenters who had used it found it 
valuable timber in boat-building. As a fuel it 
has no superior. But would it grow and thrive 
on our prairies ? 

“To test this, in the fall of 1871 I dug up in 
the bottom-land along the Illinois River a 
dozen or two young trees, heeled them in my 
garden for the wiuter, and in the spring re- 
moved them to my farm on the prairie. The 
summer of 1872 was hot and dry; but all the 
trees grew and did finely. Next year I increased 
my planting, and thus far have three different 
settings of trees. I find it as easily trans- 
planted as any tree I ever handled, having 
never lost a tree—of vigorous growth, clean, 
and healthy. By my advice, several of my 
friends have procured and planted this tree 
and Lhave 500 more which I intend to plant the 
coming spring. The pecan tree ordinarily 
commences bearing about eight years of age. 
It bears one of the finest nuts, which sold in 
Cincinnati market for the past six years at an 
average price of five dollars per bushel, A 
gentleman in the southern part of the state, 
who has a pecan orchard, partly natural, which 
he has increased by further planting, says ‘ it is 
of more value to him yearly than his apple 
orchard.’ The pecan tree is grown readily 
from the nut, if it is not allowed to become 
dry before planting.”’ 





VITALITY OF SEEDS. 


Wnen seeds are kept in the ordinary way in 
boxes or bags their vitality soon disappears. 
Decandolle in 1846 experimented upon the 
seeds of 368 species, belonging to about 150 
different genera, which had been gathered in 
1831—15 years before. Of these only 17 species 
germinated. Of 357 species it was noted that 
9 out of 180 were annuals; 4 out of 105 were 
perennials ; 3 out of 44 were woody plants; and 
that the remainder, 28 biennials, did not vege- 
tate at all. From this it would appear that 
annuals have more vitality than perennials, 
biennials less than either, and woody plants 
more than any of them. The average vitality 
of the 368 species experimented with appears 
as very much less than 15 years; yet there are 
exceptional cases to be found. Cucumber seed 





has germinated when 17 years old, maize when 
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30, French beans over 83, colsa at 18, melons 
over 40, sensitive plant at 60, and rye at over 
140 years. In all such cases the germination is 
weak and seldom produces strong, thrifty 
plants. But, as comparatively few seeds germ- 
inate when kept many years, gardeners and 
seedsmen seldom sow or sell ordinary garden 
seeds at anything approaching any great age, 
although some of them produce better plants 
or produce more abundantly when two to four 
years old. 

The following list of most of the leading 
vegetables gives the age of the seed in years 
during which it will fully and strongly germ- 
inate, if properly kept—in small quantities, in a 
cool, airy place, and in atmosphere neither 
too dry nor too damp: artichoke, 3; aspara- 

us, 3; beans, 2; beet, 5; broccoli, 4; bumet, 
5; cabbage, 4; carrot, 2; cauliflower, 4; cel- 
ery, 4; chervil, 5; cress, 2; cucumber, 5; egg 
plant, 3; endive, 3; fetticus, 3; kale, 4; leeks, 
2; lettuce, 3; melon, 5; mustard, 5; nastur- 
tiam, 2; okra, 2; onion, 2; parsley, 3; parsnip, 
1; peas, 2; poi 2; pumpkin, 5; raddish, 
4; rhubarb, 2; sage, 2; salsafy, 2; scorzoncra, 
2; skirret, 3: ; sorrel, 5; spinach, 3; squash, 5; 
tomato, 5; thyme, 2; tamip, 4; small herbs, 2. 





FARM-LABORERS NEEDED. 


At this moment, as we learn from our ex- 
changes, there is an urgent demand for almost 
every description of farm-labor, especially 
throughout Mississippi, North Alabama, and 
Tennessee. In Mississippi there is still an 
extensive area of cotton yet ungathered, 
most of which, it is feared, will be left 
to ruin, in consequence of the mere lack 
of hands required to do the picking. 
According to a statement in the Louisville 
Courier-Journal, planters are willingly paying 
four and five cents per pound for this work, 
which would yield to industrious men from 
three to five dollars per day. For day labor in 
other departments of farm-work two to three 
dollars per day is paid. If the proper author- 
ities in our large cities would take the matter 
in hand, it is reasonably certain that a vast 
amount of suffering would be relieved by pro- 
viding the requisite facilities for immigration 
to the sections where this demand for labor 
exists. Once there, industrious laborers, of 
steady habits, would have no trouble in obtain- 
ing employment, as societies are forming which 
will give places to as many good hands as may 
come. The subject is certainly deserving the 
attention of all who recognize that the best 
way to relieve the present depressed condition 
of the labor market, North and East, is to trans- 
fer idle hands from places where they are in 
excess to those where they are really wanted 
and where they would be amply reconipensed. 








THE manufacture of Limburger cheese is 
quite an important industry in the vicinity of 
Maine City, Mich. The principal markets for 
the commodity are those of Cincinnati and De- 
troit. The number of pounds shipped the past 
season was 121,208. 


AGRICULTURAL 


IMPORTED DUTCH BULB 
Our New Descriptive Priced Geteteaue of 
ahovs fe Dory RS mailing. 


URN & CO., 15 John St., New York. 


ART of PROPAGATION mettniicaniower 
Prices Unprecedented Low figures Toe irae, 


Seedlings, vergreens, etc. Send for catalogue now. 
J. JENKINS, Nursery, Winona, Col. Co., Ohio. 


NEBRASKA AHEAD! 


THE B, & M.RAILROAD CO."S LANDS! The best 
Agricultural and Stock Country in America! 


GOOD LANDS IN A GOOD CLIMATE! 


Low Prices, Long Credit. Low Fares and ny ome 
Premiums for Improvements. Free Pass to Land 
juyers. §@ For full particulars upply to 
B. & M. R. R. CO., Burlington, lowa. 

















THE BEST PAINT 





“"dTHOM 


ANY SHADE FROM PURE WHITE TO JET BLACK, AND, 
AS IT IS MIXED READY FOR USE, 


EVERY MAN CAN BE HIS OWN PAINTER. 


“a meena hae a of RUBBER in our point makes 
any other. It is unaffected by —- 
oft ‘enperat ravure and is perfectly wate Boot. It pre- 


a ve used our paint 
is that it is far superior to any other paint in use 


Be sure that our TRA DE MAR K (a fac-simile of 
which is given above) is on every package. 


The arent Do larity of and demand for ou aint 
has necesgi a d the eee a of “ Branch Facto- 
ries,’ as follows 

Na, 596 Went street, N 3 No. 8 


Bs mehr a atrees, Sf nn iftoe 
Kors 


(ar 0., No. 
Peas aPoei.. The Tn INDRPENDINT 


ox ARTIED wits A CAPITAL OR 810,000 

wish: MO engage e in a business at once 
healthful, cam Y. Parce, Pro guard are 
yonpone 4 r 0 e 
Nurseries, Fairport, Monroe GooN. N. 

Having iwo Nurse: 
er secure a partner 
both. They are oppos 

. R. R. Depot at Walrmunt, 3 miles east of Roch- 


est 'r, ve ry somely locate: ie best nur ~~ | 
region in Am@ica, with a good trade and well-e 
reputation fo rowing tree ‘ee stock. 


ursery-men have been plant- 
ing but very little. Now is the nick of time. 


'HO FOR CALIFORNIA! 


THE LABORER’S PARADISE! 


Salubrious Climate, Fertile Soil, 
Large Labor Returns. 


NO SEVERE WINTERS, NO LOST TIME, NO 
BLIGHT NOR INSECT PESTS, 
pony. Trains from Boston, New gork, F A 
adelphia, Baltimore, Chicag a 

maha, and Interm<di ate Poin 
San Francisco. 


EMIGRANT TICKETS AT LOW RATES. 


— from Sg pts pa of 
‘arming, Frui aaa. an 
Timber Lands. 





The Central Pacific Railroad Co. 


now_ Offer, adjacent to their railroad lines in CAL- 
IFORNIA, NEVADA, and UTAH, a large body of 
Land, in sections, most of which is well adapted to 
cultivation, and == A me. advantages for set- 
tlement or invesume: 

in CALI FORNTA "the lands Ly Oe each side of 
the main line of the Central Pacific Railroad extend 


= ees productions in the lower val- 
leys—corresponding with those of Spain. Italy, and 
the shores ort the Mediterranean—the vine, orchard, 
and grain-lands of the foot-hills—cuorresponding with 
those of France, Germany, and Austria—and the tim- 
ere the mountain slopes— ty with 
hose of Maine, Sweden, Norway, etc. The central 
portion of California is already noted for the excel- 
ence of its wheat, grapes, pears, cherries, strawber- 
ries, small fruits, and fy Vegetables generally, 
and for the ease with which they can be grown to dimen- 
sions and gs ion eettoteatte elsewhere. The lands 
in this belt, purchased of the Company, have resulted 
in gratifying success to the settlers. neat can safe- 
iy lie in the fieid till threshed and shipped.and the 
sd trees and vines are not troubled by insects or 
light. 
aie the CALIFORNIA and OREGON 
BRANCH, inthe renowned Valley uf the Sacramen- 
to, pint from the center to the northern bound- 
-— of the state, the Company aiso offer a choice 
ection, with the same general characteris- 
tics. This valley is at present the seat of the most 
successful culture of small Panay = barley 
oats, etc.—in the country, and also Offers unrivaled 
facilities for extensive and profitable sheepand stock 
ans. The whole comprises some of the best Land in 
Ja 
IN N EVAD Athe main line of the Central Pacific 
Railroad oceupies the Truckee and Humboldt Val- 
eys, the largest and best-settled in the State, at a 
short distance from numerous and important mining 
regions, whose yield of the precious metals is esti- 
mated at from fifteen to twenty million dollars an- 
nually. The lands of the Company one 80 situated as 
to commana these markets for their luce. e 
th little or no 


ruits, cereals, and esculents. 

OTAH, in the great Salt Lake and contiguous 
valleys, where the Mormons have so successfully 
demonstrated the fertility of the soil and the health. 
—- of the climate, the Company nave also good 


lan 
TLE PATENT Dine FROM THE UNITED 
STATES GOVERNMENT. 

These lands will be sold in quantities ‘and on terms 
to suit. Immigrants, colonists, and capitalists, who 
desire to acquire indestructible rea! roperty, certain 
to advance in value, will be bene: by an examina- 
tion Pamphlets, maps, etc., will be furnished by ap- 
plication to DDING, 


B. RE 
LAND COMMISSIONER centitab PACIFIC R. R 


Railroad Buildings, cor. Fourth and Townsend sts. 
San Francisco, Cal. 














$252$50 PER DAY 


‘@CAN ACTUALLY BE MADE WITH THE 








WE MEAN IT! 


And are prepared to demonstrate the fact. 


OUR AUGERS are operated entirely by 
HORSE POWER, and will bore at the rate 
of 20 FEET PER HOUR. They bore 


3 70 6 FEET IN DIAMETER, 


And ANY DEPTH REQUIRED. They oil 
bore in 


All kinds of Earth, Soft Sand and 
Limestone, Bituminous Stone 
Coal, Slate and Hardpan. 


And we MAKE the BEST of WELLS in 
QUICKSAND. 


GOCD ACTIVE AGENTS Wanted in 
Send State and County in the United States, 
for our Illustrated Catalogue, terms, 
rices, &c., proving our adver —_ 
Jide, Address 


GREAT WESTERN WELL AUGER 1. 


BLOOMFIELD, DAVIS CO., IOWA. 


SaState in what paper you saw this adver- 
tisement, 


SAW MILL FOR THE PEOPLE. 


| HIS patent portable Mulay Saw Millis a 
to any locality, will saw any ey 
and will de as much work (power and h nods be. be- 
img considered) as the best t Cireular Mills. Its 
frame, head-blocks, and working parts 
are of the most substantial and perma- 
nent kind, being made entirely of iron 
and steel. It is usually set up and 
=. started in from one to two days time. 
It is generally driven by threshing en- 
gines of not exceeding ten horse power. 
Tz cuts from 2000 to 4000 feet of inch lumber per 
r day. The 3 Mill and lig Se may conveniently be 
Send for circular. 













THE 
FARMER’S 
FAVORITE 


CIDER 


AND 


WINE 
MILL. 


Only p peer 
er in 





simples 
cheapest mil! 
made. 

Send for Il- 
lustrated Cir- 
cular. 
Higganum 
M’rgCom’y, 
Higganum, 

Conn. 





— Susrene " 





STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


Pure BoneSuperphosphate of Lime. 


Ground Bone, Bone Meal, Bone Flour. 


LISTER BROF 


New York aes t & Krone’ Street. 
Factory, a. 


t= Farmers and Dealersare Tavitea to send for 
Circular. 


SWETT, QUIMBY & PERRY, 


EMPIRE STOVE WORKS, 
TROY, N. Y., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 

Graphic Parlor Stove; 
Graphic Range, 
New Empire Cook Stove, 
Empire Heating Range, 
Premium Fireplace Heater, 
AND A GENERAL LINE OF 
STOVES, RANGES, AND HOLLOW 








WARE, 





CHANDLER & TAYLOR. 


Indi lis, Ind 


BELLS AND CLOCKS. 

















he old Extabtished ro, Rell & 


continue to manufacture ft 

have made Troy poo rg throughout the world. 
All Bells WARRANTED SATISFACTOR Particu- 
lar attention given to Church Bells, Chimes, and Peals of 
Bells. I)ustrated Catalogue sent free. 


ed which 








MENEELYS’ ae 


enuine Troy — Bells, paar to the 
pl ie gine, y any and a ay “excoeding 1 that o 


. Address either TROY or WEST TROY, N. Y. 
MENEELY & COMPANY. 





BUCKEVE a es ete 
Established 


wit! fick the bent Rotary Hanging an Coe for for Ghurehen 


, Farms, 


Clocks 
Tilustrated Catalogue sent Free. 
Vanduzen & Tift, 102 & 104 EB. Second St.,Cia, 


MEDICAL. 


URAL MOUNTAIN 


JELESO WATER 


is a concentration of all the curative qualities of —_ 
most celebrated Mineral —— by ry world. 












bottle contains cigbty equal to aan 

one hundred bottle the N Ne Water. 
Asa Tonicit-is unsu i ving d most re- 
markable wot teens some of the most aggra- 
and General 


~ negro | 
Debility, It is pha e, harmless, d -pleasant to 
take. used as a geren in te" tare state, on the 
first appearance of Diphtheria one all other’ Throat 
Giponsep, it, it zu like Fe Cc. alt Lon y the progress 
four hours. lt will Ssbvine onamalesiy onze 
our hours. 3, or cure 
the worst oes of frown ad 
Eczem 


to any part of the 

United States, free of expressage, on receipt of th 

rice. $1 per bottle. Send for Circular, containing 
Onials and directions. 


For sale by all Druggists and by 


WARREN &.C0., P 
P.O. Box 8880. 


THE 





ness. n, Durabt bas} iy & Cagapatse, Une Un quaied: 


Canton. Jiasa 


GLENN NS 


SULPHUR SOAP, 


THOROUGHLY CurEs DISEASES OF THE SKIN, 
BEAUTIFIES THE COMPLEXION, PREVENTS 
AND REMEDIES RHEUMATISM AND GOUT, 
Heats SorRES AND ABRASIONS OF THE 
CUTICLE AND COUNTERACTS CONTAGION, 


This Standard External Remedy for Erup: 
tions, Sores and Injuries of the Skin, not 
only REMOVES FROM THE COMPLEXION ALL 
BLEMISHES arising from local impurities of 
the blood and obstruction of the pores, but 
also those produced by the sun and wind, 
such as tan and freckles. It renders the cu- 
TICLE MARVELLOUSLY CLEAR, SMOOTH and 
PLIANT, and being 8 WHOLESOME BEAUTI- 
FIER is far preferable to any cosmetic. 


ALL THE REMEDIAL ADVANTAGES OF SUL- 
PHuUR BaTus are insured BY THE USE OF 
Glenn’s Sulphur Soap, which in ad- 
dition to its purifying effects, remedics and 
PREVENTS RHEUMATISM and Gout. 

It also DISINFECTS CLOTHING and LINEN and 
PREVENTS DISEASES COMMUNICATED BY CON- 
TACT with the person. 


Ir pIssoOLVES DaNDRUFF, prevents bald- 
ness, and retards grayness of the hair. 
Physicians speak of it in high terms, 


Prices, 25 and 50 Cents per Cake, Per Box, (3 Cakes,) 
60 and $1.20. 


N.B. The 50 cent cakes are triple thesize of those at 
25 cents. 


6 Hil’s Hair and Whisker Dye,”’ Black or Brown. 
B0e, 


CN. CRITTENTAY, Pron’r. 7 Sith Av. NY. 





RANDALL'S ENGLISH FOOD. 





This rich, nourishing Food will always give health 
and endurance to the 3 gan: y fine con- 
dition. COWS, twice daily, will average two qua 
more of richer milk. Hogs, Cattle. ana Poultry fat- 
ten at ONE-HALF THE COST. Colics and worms can- 
mer ae | bags of 100 

pt $1.75. Depots:Thomas L. 
Randall & Le 111 Vine St., Philadelphia, A. h. 
Boggs ” N. Howard St., —. i ae 7. 
Kirkaby, i2 7 floeram Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. Cor. 
reek dence solicited for agencies. yrs to Phil. 

phia. Name this paper 


Opiom and Morphine Cure, 








The origina) and re ty and has not failed in a 
‘single case for ton 
Address TH ‘a “FAY, Secretar tary. 
3 465 Sixth Avenue. New York 
Pa SMITH’S DOLLAR CASE 





HOMEOPATHIC MEDICINES 


FOR FAMILY USE. 
Cases containing twelve remedies, with 
alreetions _ their use, sen mail, prepaid, on re- 
ce 
SMITH'’S HOMGOPATHIC PHARMACY, 
107 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


EAU FIGARo 


Restores to their original color in a few days 


GRAY HAIR or BEARD. 

Sold by Druggists and Barbers. % 

E. FOUGERA & CO., 30 North William St., N-Y., 
Agents for the United States. 


Blancard’s Pills 
of Iodide of Iron 
bilitate me recommended for Scrofulous and de« 


Constitutions and female ag, mmr 
Lencorr! oo Amenorrh: Dys 
pork saan &c. So’ «8, eH 











ts. Price $0.75 % $1 135 
per bottle. E. ous Rat . Agents, New Yorr 
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There are martyrs to headache who might be 
cured by using 


Tarrant’s Seltzer Aperient. 


The stomach, overburdened until its recu eee 
mg is weake’ ned, revenges itself upon the poor 
ead, which it makes to ache and torture the offend- 
= The use of this aperient will carry off natural- 
z and almost imperceptibly the offending cause. 
he oe, is removed and the head ceases to ache. 
¥Y ALL DRUGGISTS. 





TMBr “own m 


COLGATE & C0.S 
Harness "Seu: 


A new article, gotten up especially 
FOR USE IN THE STABLE. 


The testimony of the practical persons who have 
used it pronounces it the 


FINEST THING OF ITS KIND 


IN THE MARKET. 





It is not only adapted to 0 the washing of harness, 
rendering them soft and pliable and leaving on the 
surface a beautiful polish; but has proved itself 
without & rival in its virtues ‘asa Healing Soap when 
used on horses’ feet and legs. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


The letters below will indicate the favor with 
which it has been received by gentlemen versed in 
all the wants of the stable: 

COLGATE & Co., New York—Gentlemen:—We hav 
used with mach satisfaction at our stable Colgate ! 4 

.’3 Soap. We find that it not only cleanses, 
but leaves ‘the harness in a soft and pliable condition. 
We as recommend it as an excellent article 
for the purpose. 

Very truly yours, etc., 


H.MARSH, 
Sup’t Adams Express Co.’s Stables. 





J can confidently recommend it asa most excellent 
sarticle for cleaning and Feito ct harness and 
—e and think it cannot il to come into general 
use. GEO. DOWNING, 
Sup’t Jersey sey Clty a Bergen R. R. 


After using it. we find ‘thet harness not only clean, 
“put presenting a fine, glossy appearance. Think it 
-superior to Castile soap, while —- cheaper. 


. M. HEWITT, 
Sup’t American Express Co.’s Stables. 


After eight months of trial, we do not now issue any 
‘other for company or hospital urposee al 


ft sty Fire De 
Chief Engineer Jersey City Fire Dep’t. 


I take pleasure in testifying to the excellent and 
ene quality of yous arness Soap and cheer- 
ly recommend it to all who have occasion to use a 
similar article ISAAC MEHRBACH, 
152 and 154 Fast Twenty-fourth Street, New York. 





To meet the demand of the the trade, we have added 
to our list of styles a 


BLACK HARNESS SOAP, 


made of the very best materials and with great care, 
which we confidently recommend as superior to all 
other black soaps in use, 

For sale at the principal Harness and Drug Stores, 
and in boxes of 12 Ibs., 32 ibs., and 36 Ibs., by 


COLGATE & C0., 
53 and 55 JOHN STREET, 
NEW YORK. 








A! 


4p, BUY T 
RD nenow’™ 
WILSON 
\F SHUTTLE SEWING 
MACHINE 


THE BEST AN 
——— CHEAPEST | F 











DECKER 


BROTHERS’ 


GRAND, UPRICHT, AND SQUARE 
Pi A N oO s. 
38 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK, 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


HARTFORD PUMPCO. 


Water raised to any hight and distance by 
COMPRESSED AIR. 


The best and most economical means yet devised 
for giving a Country House or Farm the water con- 
veniences enjoyed in cities. 

For Catalogue and Price-List address 

HARTFORD PUMP OO., 


HARTFORD, CONN. 











EIGHTEEN THOUSAND ORGANS 


have been Manufactured and Sold by the 


NEW ENGLAND ORGAN CO. 


LARGEST 












Lowest Prices. 





we a NUMBER 
FIRST-CLASS - 
LATE 
WOoRK AND 


. IMPORTANT 
F Improvements. 


WITHIN FOUR AND A HALF YEARS. 


NO COMPANY IN THE WORLD 
CAN EXHIBIT SUCH A RECORD AS THIS. 


best epost soaie | and manahineey, the most expert workmen, andthe personal supervision of the 


ro} prietors in eve continuance of that perfection which finds its sequel in the UN- 

Pa RAL ELED EXTENT OF f THE SA Sas OF THE NEW ENGLAND ORGANS within so-short & period 
— Coy origin of the Gon mpany. 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES sent free on application to the 


NEW ENGLAND ORGAN COMPANY, 


Warerooms, Marble Buildine, 1299 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


A GENTENNIAL SHINE FOR TEN GENTS. 


BIXBY’S “BEST” 


SHOE BLACKING. 


ACKNOWLEDGED THE 


BEST PASTE BLACKING 


IN THE WORLD. 


PRODUCED. 








100 Boys will Exhibit “Bixby’s Best” atthe Great international Sibinhien. 
s. M. BIXBY & CO.,, 


173 and 175 Washington Street, New York City. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING RIFLE, MODEL 1673,| » 


PRICES REDUCED 
May 10th, 1876. 










THE BEST RIFLE MADE. 


Forthe HUNTER INDISPENSABLE. For the SETTLER on the Indian FRONTIER a NECESSITY 
The SHORT and MID-RANGE MARKSMAN can find nothing better. It is SIMPLE, STRONG, LIGHT 
HANDY, ACCURATE, and unequaled for RAPIDITY OF FIRE. For I!ustrated Price-list and Pamphlet 0 
RIFLES, METALLIC AMMUNITION of all kinds, RELOADING IMPLEMENTS, etc., address 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., 


For Sale by all Dealers. NEW HAVEN CONN. 


GENUINE EAU DE COLOGNE. 
PIANOS. 


Para 
\ (@- Z 
Be ory Blecnet Sis QOS i ork 


est 4th Street, Cinciunati, Ohio, PRIZE MEDALS: LONDON, 181; NEW YORK, 


1853; LONDON, 1862; OPERTO, 1865; CORDOVA, 
LAWN SETTEES, 


1871; VIENNA, 1873. 
ESTABLISHED 1709. 
WITH FOLDING TENTS, 
Garden Vases and Tools, wn 


SOLE AGENTS FOR THE UNITED STATES, 
Mowers, Hammocks, 


FRANCIS TOMES & CO, 


No.6 MAIDEN LANE. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


Attend the Business Coll 
at Kalamazoo, Mich. 


















Tro 
Send for rastrated Catalogue. 


@. WEBSTER PECK, 
Manefacturers’ Agent, 
110 Chambersee..Now York, 











and Tel: ph Institute 
per week. Journal free, 











“ THR INDEPENDENT” PRuss, Nos, 31 AND $3 Rose STREET, 
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BARSTOW 


WROUGHT-IRON 


FURNACE. 


Superior toa Steam Heat- 
er, at one-third the cost. 


The Most Perfect 
Heating Apparatus 
ever made. 


Thousands of testimonials 
a all parts of the coun- 

Send for Descriptive 
Gireulars of this and our 


CRYSTAL FIREPLACE HEATER 


A new departure, combi: important improve- 
ments, found in no other. ane 


BARSTOW STOVE COMPANY, 


230 Water Sty New York. Providence, R. I. 
6 Union St., Boston. 


FURNITURE. 


LARGEST FACTORY IN NEW ENGLAND. 


THE LARGEST STOCK, 
THE BEST STYLES, 
THE LOWEST PRICES. 


Persons who contemplate 
erepecins house or Office 
urniture should visit our 
warerooms before deciding, 
as we have unequaled facili- 
ties for furnishing the best 
articles at the lowest prices. 
Estimates tor furnishing 
halls, banks, churches, lodge- 
rooms, etc. will be furnished 
at short notice. 


~ Cnr | SAMPLE” 














OUR 
PATENT ROCKER. 


F.M. HOLMES & CO., 


WAREROOMS 186 HANOVER ST. 
BOSTON. 





THE 


MIDDLETOWN 


PLATE COMPANY'S 
CENTENNIAL DESIGNS, 
IN SILVER PLATE, 


Main Building, near Elevator, at 


Centennial. 


Factory, Mippiccewn. Conn. 
ow Room. 13 John Street, N. ¥ 


be Sale by Leading Dealers. 


Table and Ghamber Wares 


AT GREAT REDUCTIONS. 
White English Porcelain Din. Sets, 100 p' - $16 50 


Fine White irene 
Nea Sets. tt» % 0 





Fine White Fre: 
sa a ak, — Aap fe Rie 
ALL HOUSERURNIBETING | G Goons. 

Goods auction weekly at low 
ted Catulogue mailed poy on Scedliecliee. 


Cc. L. HADLEY, Cooper Institute, 
CITY. 


selected and securel cked for 
transportarton. Free of any charge, sent C. 0. D. 0 oF 


HAYES OR TILDEN 


Campaign Outfits, 
hag Lanterns, Belts, 
8, 8, etc., 
ete, "Send for our oow illus- 





trated CATALOGUE, — 
published, and save money. 
A PECK & 8SN 





Manufacturers, 11 
a N.Y 





OOFING, ROOF ay 
'T tor 





H. W. JOHNS. 8] Maiden Lane, N.Y. 





Ww. & B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 





C . 
Soe od ans OF 
” PUMPS, 
- Pam on: and 
my me, Yard 
ita, Street 
01 Fo IN 1832. 
them by the ~ 
at Paris, in 
ior, and Vieumn, Aneia, ie 








CANCER esse Faas tee 

















